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begins on p. 6 beloio ehould be quoted as Man, 191 1> 5. 


ORIGIITAL ARTICLES. 

Africa: Nigeria. Witli Plate A. Alexander. 

Notes on Ornaments of the Womdso Pagans, who are a Sec- 4 
tion of the MarghI Pagane <Pemales only). By V. Alexander, M.D. \ 

1. After the ebild bsa stopped lucktiog, i.e.y k About & sad s bslf, the lover 
lip is bored to reeeire the “ psppfrl'' or tio omsiaetit \ the lower lobe of the osr is also 
bored end gradually stretched so ae evestnally to receive a specially polished leegth 
of tbe “kmetni” or “kemri” (Hauaa). i.e.. the stalk of tbe grasa that la used to 
cDftke arrow absits. 

2. At the third year four atxiugs of beade are wora sospeoded from tbe girdb la 
frout, which sre composed of seeds, ground down aod poUabed, of the “Cbeddiu” 
(Hause) tree, or of white beads or buttons of European manufacture. 

3. At tbe sixth year the number of strings is increased to six (PI. A., I^g. 1). 

4. At tbe tenth year tbe Dumber is increased to fifteen, and about this time the 
prospective husband proposes to tbe gir], and, if accepted, gives her, aocordiog to his 
wealth, eight to twenty peculiarly shaped iron rings with books (PI. A., Figs. 2 -and 3), 
whilst at tbe same time two goats are killed- Aftar this stage of the prooeedinga if 
the girl marries anothM* mso, the mother Las to pay back two goats. From Che 
time of tbe betroibal tbe suitor brings every now and again dishes of food. 

6. At tbe twelfth year, when puberty is reached, the strings are increaaed to 

twenty. 

6. At marriage, from tbe fonrCeenth to the fifteenth year, the beads are removed 
and replaced by long strips of leather, sixteen to twenty in number (PI. A., Fig. 4). 
On ke day of marriage the husband, if wealthy, kills a cow, and must give at least 
one etring of ronnd iron beads, “miltidu,'* to be worn round the hips. Any nomber. 
however, of these strings may be given. 

In addition to these adommenis etrings of blue and white beads are worn round 
tbe neck and hips—but theee have no racial significance—and iron bangles on tlie 
forearm, upper arm, and above the ankles. !>• ALEXANDER, 
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Africa: Gold Coast. Parkinson. 

A Moto on the Social OrganSeation of the Paoplee of the Western A 
Qold Coaet. By Jahn Parkinson. ^ 

Dnnng a recant eborfc TlsiCto Appolonlis cbat portion of tlie Gold Const Colony 
botwesn the Ancobra River sod cKe FrencU Ivory Come, I wm able to gsthor 
togatber A few facto bosring on the soois] orgsDisstion of tbe QstiTeB> which, 1 tru^t, 
may be worthy of belog plaood oo record. 

Id reference to tbe twelve families or totema under wbicli Kills records t)io 
TAbi-speAkhig peoples'* so belog divided,* I find tbst certua of these are brandies 
of, or ere considered es being specidly relsted to. one of tbe remaioder. 

Thus, the Odomlnefn.t represen^og tbe richest people or tbe sristoerscy, ore 
said to be slaters ” to tbs Aunono-fu or Parrot-tribe. Znterniarrisge Is forbidden 
between them. 

Tbe AbmCu-fu or ComsUlk-family sod tbe AfRadi-fu (Servsnt-family) sre both 
to be regarded as branch os of tbe Parrot-family. Tbe Affiadl-fu are the children of 
slaves of tbe Parrot-family, and are, la consequence, attached to the family group 
of their masters, bat lu a subordinate position. In ^e same way the AbhahdzUfa, 
wbicb KiHs CraDdates doubtfully as the Cannibal-family, a trouslation nty ioformaiit 
could not follow, had, 1 wiis told, tbe same slave relatiooship to the Kwonna-fu or 
Buffalo-family. 

Both the Kwonoa-fii and the Abbahdsi-fti have nine subHlivisioas, the membors 
of which arc known as sisters ” and may not iuter-mairy. 1 was informed that 
the Abradsl-fu (PlaoUb family) have tbe right to choose kinga^ 

Tbe largest families are tbe Abrutu-fo, tbe Abradal-fu, tbe Annono-fu, tb& 
Intcbwa-fu (Dog-famliy), and tbe Kwonna-fu. My informant did not recognise that 
tbe first Soar of KlliS's families, vis., tbe Tebwideu-fu (Leopard-family) and 
Unsttona-fu (Bush-oat family), Kwonna-fu (BafWo-family) and Intchwa-fu (Dog- 
fataily), were older tbso the remainder. 

Endogamous marriage is not recogalsed in the coast towns, t.e., tboss whore 
tbe native has been most brought into coouct with the white men, but still obtains 
in tbe couatiy. 

Each of the twelve families bae a day ast apart as a holiday or feast day, and 
I was informed that there were twelve days In tbe week, eif ty days in the montli i 
but Ellis does uot bear this ouL Children are named after tbe day on which they 
are boru,§ even if several should happen to be born oo tbe aame day. Thus, five 
ohildran, eaeb bom on a Friday, would be named Friday, Nos. 1 to d, an exCraordinnry 
proceddre which oae woold Imagioe must lead to confusion. Tbe reason for naming 
a child after the dsy on which it was bem appears to me singnlarly obscure, it can 
Kcarcelybe attributed to a paucity of Ideas, for the Fantl are a comparatively highly- 
developed race, nor can it have anything to do with tribal or totem Identificatloo, the 
mark of which is cut between tbe eye acd tbe ear in tbe nsual macoer. 

It may be worth rscordiug that tbs distinctive totem marks are not made oo an 
Ashanti ueder normal clrourostancae, nor waa this tbe case in the last generation; 
but if a woman loses several cbildren, the tribal mark will be mode on tbe next 
bom. Whatever waa thought in the past, this is now said to be made for Inck. These 
totem marks are very incouaplcuoue in tbe Appolonians. 

In regard to the ordinary axogamous marriage, children belong to tbe mother’s 

• P. 206. 

r Domlna-fo ot ElUa I have altered the spelling vbeie I thought to detect a dlllereaoe. 

1 The siaiilari^ soaod betveec Ibimdsi and Abbabdsl makes me doubtfol now wUeb of the 
twn faznllles waa ma*"* Tbe fact is Interastiz^ either way as sbewiag scm nooopoiy c< sodal 
fuBcriOD by certain totems. $ EUia, p. 319. 
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tuwcD, blit ill of civil vftr tbcj act in emijciDction with th«ir ffttber’i) trlb«. 

On (h» other heud, in time of trouble a man looka to hiM motber’e tribe for »«siatance. 
It ie said Cbat tbe prieet bae a toIoo Ib tbe isntter of dotermialDg tbe coiora of a 
new>bom child, and ia open to a bribe If either parent in eapeciaJly anxious to claim 
the uov arrtTal into bis or her totem. 

In olden dajs a raaii txaTolling would stay with one of hie own totem, and receive 
hospitality grati.*!. His obligntioua towards Ida totem animal are to treat itwithcaro 
end kiudneae, and to show anger and resentment at the liUtreetmeot of it by olherv. 

1 can confirm Ellis’s remark that a mao ia separated from bia wife after abc has 
borne ten cbOdreu,* or that the tenth child is knried alive,! for 1 was informed, without 
question, that nine is the maximum nunsber of children allowed in AppoloDio, and if 
another ia bom, that, too, is killed. Efforts are often made to kill the child at birth, 
and tbe rnother not infrequently at the same time, or tbe child may he Itastily 
drowned directly after birth. 

Many womeu pregnant with the tentb child witt go to Cape Coast Co escape, 
for tbe caatom Is confined to tbe Appoloniaus, and (on the authority of Ellis) to 
the Ahanla. JOHN PARKINSON. 

Australia. Lan?. 

KAbI Suft-clau NAmee« By A. Lang. ft 

Writing in Max for September (pp. 130-1S4), I tried to clear np Tbe Puzzle V 
of Kniabara Claes Names.” J have now read Tieo Jieprefeuiotivff Tribeg of 
Queentland, by the Rev, John Mathow, and the result is new perplexity. According 
to Mr. Mathew, oppoeiog Mr. Ilowitt, tbe Ealabara were merely a email local com- 
miiuity of tbe Kabl trlhe. They used female, not, fta Mr. Ho witt sap, male descent of 
the pbratry hiuI aub^ilnas uaraea. Phmtry I wee Dllbal, with sulvelaaaoe DLerwainy 
Buuda. Fhratry S waa Eupaitbiii, with eub'Cloeses Baring, Bulkoin. Mr. Bowltt 
gives male deacon t with Phratry 1, Pllebl, siib-cloaeae Baring, Turewain. Pbratrj 2, 
Kubetine, with sub*clnsses Bulkoin, Bunds. Tliere can be no doubt, I ibink, that 
Mr. Mathow ia right about female desconC. If we tmn elated the sub-clses oamea ae 1 
did ia Max, DUbal woold preeent, as siil^claasea, Blnok Eagle Hawk and White 
Eagle Hawk, while Kupaitbin woold have Rock Carpet Snake and Scrub Carpet 
Snake, the animals being, In each pbratiy, contraeted in colour or in habitat. But 
'Mr. Matliew (pp. 1^, 151) gives but dubious renderings of the eub^iaes names ; Bering 
is not Rook Carpet Snake but Emu ; Dberwtun is Emu, not Black Eagle Hawk; 
Buoda ia not W'hite Eagle Hawk bnt Raiigaroo; and Bulkolii, according to one 
informant, is Native Bear, though Mr. Mathew conjectures tbut it is Kangaroo. If so, 
each phratry baa a Kangaroo, aud each has an Emu auh-elaas. Mr. Mathew does 
say at what date, or from what informanU, be got tbe translations, or remark on 
Mr. Howitt’s different tranxlntlooe, which, at loass, oro of old standiug. 

It is now, I fear, too late in tbe day to clear up the (rath as to the tDoauings 
of tbe esb'olass names, and as to tbe sense of the phratry names Mr. Mathew can 
merely offer coajeotiires (p. 149). A. LANG. 


Beeoh. 

A Borneo Fairy Story tol<t the Author ^ 


Borneo. 

*'The Swine of Oelaffa." 

by one Penffhulu Araat, a Tuiong: Chief reel dent in Uabuan. By 

M. fV. H. Beech, MM. 

In Pelago, in tbe Tutong country, many years ago, the people of the village 
wore much troubled by tbe wild pigs, wLicb devoured tbeir gardens so soon as 
planted. Now the whole of the village folk after a while would keep watch over 
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khe nightJy. Now it fell oa a day kbat a oartein villager of tbe name of 

Jaisee wu watclnag bta fatber'a garden, when be eav a large pig epproaeblng, eo bo 
burlod hie a pear, wbicli etriiok the auimal in tbe side, but, breaking ofT, ibo beast 
carried away ti)e hoed ia ike body. Thereat tbe fallier of Jaiaee was greatly angered, 
a)iJ told his eon that If he did not recover that apearbead he ehould auiely die. 
Wherefore Jaisee act out on a joniney to recover the loat bead, and following tbe 
bloody tracka of the woanded animal be journeyed oa for the epaoo of two daye. 
And at nightfall on tbe third day be arrived at tbe baaka of a river, and seeiog a 
large Ueo there lay down to mat under ita ehelter. Now the name of (lie river was 
Lobo, though be knew it not Aud iu the morolng of the next day be would fain 
cross tbe river, and stepped Into tbe water. On wltbdrswlog bia foot he was amaeed 
and teirided to lind it no longer ae tbe foot of a man, hot as tbe foot of a pig. But 
tbinking that to retract now would be the work of a fool, be boldly pluoged bis 
whole body ioto tbe ekream, and ewam for the opposite shore. Oa emergbg from 
ibe water be perceived hU whole body bad become the body of a pig, though his 
intellect romaiaed that of a human being. Wherefore be did not cease to follow tbe 
blood tracks, not did hie mind cease from tbe deaire of recovering tbe lost spear, 
and saving tbe honour of bii boase. 

It may have been for the apace of foQrdtya tbat be walked on nntll be arrived 
at tbe bulks of a second river—the river we meo of Xu tong call '■* Mlang." There, 
as Itefore, he laydown to rest under tbe shelter of a tree until tbe morrow. Theo, 
oarjy In the morniug, be essayed to cross the river, and to hie delight fouud tbat on 
emerging on the opposite shore be had regained bis natural humao shape—for as 
tbeie were bad spirits governing tbe Biver Lobo, so were there good ones goveniiDg 
these other waters. Now, as tbe blood cracks were still visible be followed them 
steadfastly, for never for a momsot coold be forget hie quest, nor the boQoar of bis 
father’s house. TiU at last be srHved at a large village, tod many men saw be there. 
And these asked him whence be had come, and he anewered, am' a wanderer, aud 
** I crave your hospitalIty for a few days.” This they accorded him, not without 
looks askance.' And whan be had dwelt smoogst then a few days, it fell that 
while walking in the village be heard moaos—ae of a body atok unto death—pro¬ 
ceeding from one of the bouaoe. Aod he eeked them, ^ What is this?** And they 
replied, **Our comrade wlnle huutiog fell, aod his side wae grleroosly wcuuded by 
a falUug tree.” 

Now Jaiese was a men of no dull sense, and be pondered in iiU heart all tbat 
be had beard and aU tbat bad befallen him of late, nor bad the bloodstuns leading 
to tbat bouse escaped bis notice. And the following plan be formed. Ee let it be 
known '(bat he wae a men well skilled io medidne, aod willing to pracUse it withal. 
So after a few days—even ee he had expected—an old men came running to Lira 
aed said, ‘’Ey daughter is sick unto death, I can do naught for her. If you can 
“ core her, gladly will 2 give her to you In mairiage.” 8o Jalsse followed tbe old man 
to hie home, aod witbio were many folks trying to aid tbe aiok girL Aod Jaiese 
said Co them, “1 can cure the git], but all yoa muel gooatslde and leave us alone.” 
And when they were all without he approached tbe bed, aod, even as he thought, saw 
in the metden’a aide tbe very spear of which be was in search. So he took two piecee 
of bamboo aod inserCed them into tbe wound, the one above, the other below cbe 
apear Lead, aod when the maiden would have cried out he silenced her by saying 
tbat to utter cries would be her death. Then neing tbe two bamboos like pinoere, 
with a sudden pull be extracted the head, which he hastily thrust into tbe pocket 
of his coat. He then formed a make-believe parcel, ia the which he had wrapt a 
stick of wood, and called In those others from'without, and bade them bealily tiirow 
into tbe river the paroel, as it contained a deadly and infectious disease. Aod after a 
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few more deje tbe girl became etroDger aod desired to eet worms {gaiang\* end after 
e week she wee well. And her felber wae ererjoyed et the craft of the stranger, end 
gladly offered her in marriage to him, and be beitsg ooC averse, tbe marnagc wee 
celebrated with much rejoicing. Now Jaleea told hie wife that haring been Ixtt 
recently sick unto death she must not walk but muse remain quiet io the bonse. But 
to wards duek she would bo nlways for Jeaving the bouse, saying that she must aearob 
for food albeit her husband Hnppliad that iti plenty, and frequently she desired to eat 
froft. And be aleo uotioed thtvt about that ilme of day the villago almost to a mau 
would leare the plice not returuiug niitll the next day. And while tbe rou waa 
Hbbing all would sit quiet or sleep within rlielr houses, nor did work «em desiiwWe 
or neuessitry to aoy of them. 

So, a< I said, Jaiase married the girl, and she became pregnant, aud in due time 
hrougbe forth three obildren, of whom two were boys sjul one a girl. And after a 
yttr or more he began to tire of so long an exUe, and to yoarti to see again his 
natire land, bis father, hh mother, aud bit kindred all—for who could «y who was 
still living or who wae dead ? And hie wife wished to go too, bnt always she would 
say that abe roust return anon to her country, and that tbe deeire was beyond her 
power to resist. Aud this was diaples«iog to her hnsband, for he wlslied her U> reiunr 
and live with him in his village uo^l the day of her death, as is tbe oustooi for 
wives to leave tltelr owu announdingB and cleave to those of their husbands. So be» 
perhaps after forty days, devised a plan whereby he could deceive bis wife for wbat 
ho thought was her own good, So he took bar, aud bis three children, aud b'gbtly 
bound their bauds witii roian. Their feet be bound also, but lightly so that they 
could still walk. Nevertheless they started, and set out homewards. Now, after 
they had crussed tbe River Uiang. and wero approaching tbo River Lobo, daily did 
bis wife grow more restiess, and when they recchod the backs of the latter river 
with difficulty could he restraio her. Now, remeiftbering tbe effect of the water of the 
river be bad no isiod to enter again, and so arrive at his home in tbn likeuess of a 
beast [for tbe river that was its antidote was, of course, now in iheir resJ"], be 
searched aloug the bank, and a little higher up be found a tree fallen acrosu the 
water which would serve as a bridge. Aod first be placed tbe three children on the 
bridge, and wae about to lead Lis wife (hereto when she, with astonishing strength, 
burst osunder her bonds, and rushed besdiong for the water. And her two eon* 
seeing their mother would f«n follow her, and straggling— “ cbelaka I "t— they Iwth 
fell, asjd as their mother plunged into tbe water so at tbe aame time fell her two 
male effepriug. And all three, when the water embraced tliem, lost their boLnan 
semblaoco. and their bodies became tbo bodies of swine, and their bonde being loosed 
they swam to the shore, and fled on foor legs into the jungle, and Jaisse saw them 
no more. But tbe man and hie daughter oonUiiued their way until they arrived 
at tbe village of DelagA Aud hla frieude espied hire from afar, aod said; “Sorely 
this cannot be Jaisse, who bas long “ been dead—it mnst be his spirit.” So ibey 
called bis father, who recogoised hios, gave him kisses, sod said, “Bring fortlt golden 
“ rice for my son.” Then Jaisse took from bis pocket tbe epesr head, and hie father 
greatly rejoiced for that the honour of bis bouse was aaved. Then be looked upon 
the chUd, aod smd, “My son, who is this ?” And he answered, “,’Tis a wanderiug 
“ maideo I met with who seeks the s)»alter of our roof.” And his father said, “In 
“ troth she is welcome, and she is beautiful, and how fair is her skin—hat her eyes 
“ are not the eyes of a womao, they are more like the eyes of a pig, how Is tbis ?’* 

■ Oaiang, obttiitsd from rott« *ood which ba» becu lying in tbe water. Tbe worms bare a sour 
taste, and are coosidered t« promote appetite. 
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But hU 60 U L«)d bis peace. And sbe lived and grew up there, end in due tmio 
cnaTriedend had one child—a girl, end the vfllagere called her Si>Babi.* 

This le the legend o£ tbo **Babi'‘ tuam—an old one and trne. 

M. W. H. BEECH. 


Egypt: Arclieeology- Cowper. 

On a deriee of Small Worked Flinta from Hilwan, E^pt. B)i C 

H. 5. Co«fl?«r. F.HA. U 

These notes relate to a series of 204 small worked fliota wliioh I collected in 

Fehruarj last, on the 
sand/ plal)i just west of 
tlie modem town of Kch 
wun In LoTvar Egjpt. 

The discoverf at 
Hilwau of flints of tbe 
t/pe DOW exhibited is 
not new: but though I 
was a«‘sre that implc' 
ments ha«l occurred in 
tliis v'iciulty, I was at 
the time uuacquaiote<l 
with aoj particulars, and 
the finding of a proliflo 
site was quite accidsotal 
0)1 mf part, and it was 
only after returomg to 
Eiiglaiul tliat I was able 
to see any literature on 
the subject. 

The two papers of 
Mr. A. J. Jukes Brovroe, 
pubi ieJied thirty • three 
years ago,* oontaiu 
practically the earns 
material slightly diflei- 
cully airanged. The de¬ 
scription be gives of rhe 
physical geography and 
geological condidons of 
tbe KUwau plateau is 
very clesr^ nnd it isnn- 
necessary for me to des- 
ertbo these again. Thirty- 
three years, however, 
have neeu great changes 
in Egypt, locladuig ilie 
Fio. I. dovolopmcnt of Kilwan 

* As we eiigbt ea;, '‘Mist Piggte.’' 

t (>« the FiifA itttfUnmdi /a*tnS at osar Cam. By A. S. Jukn Browne, Ssq., B.A., 

g.Q.li Comauoicated byProteesor Hugbea. (Pab Cambridge Astiqnorlan Soc. (Kot. ISUi, 187?). 
JV, 85,) Oa JmpUnteaU fnm Sgjipi, by samcantbor (Dec. Uth, 1877). (Jinra. AVAr. 

Jnd., TIL 596-411.) 
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llaelf iDlo a town of some eiee. Moreover, onr knowledge of tbe Stone Age m 
Egypt hae much inoreesod ; indeed, so Uttio was then known, that any uotae on atone 
implements from Egypt attiecwd a good deal of attondon, and this makes it more 
eingular cliai (aa far 
as 1 know) no farther 
account of the Hllwan 
fliiitH has appeared In 
English. 

The »tes that X 
exnmiued were three in 
number, bat the distanoe 
separating them was so 
amat!, end the type* 
found so Qoiform, that 
there can be no doubt 
that they lielong to d^e 
earn e period aud race. The 
house which I rented wa* 
on tbe extreme edge of 
tbe towQ and at the 
north-west corner of i(, 
and from here my fiiat 
site (8ite I) wa» about 
one-tblrd of a mile dis¬ 
tant in a direction south 
of west, and near a 
sandy hummock. The 
eeooud (Site II) was 
about 200 yards from 
my boose in a direction 
south-west by south and 
near a larger rounded 
sandhill; and this site, I 
believe, correspoods with 
Mr. Jukee Browne's 
i^ito 111. Mj third site 
(Site III) wes only 
about SOO yards east of 
Site I, bat at a higher 
level. 

The features of these 
sites are, that an over> 
whelmiog majority of the little juBfruoaeiitt found are of one type, and .i* nearly 
aa possible all these are complete, and that the type itself U ooe of wUiclt tl.e 
use hae never been determined. ^ 

These inetromonls may be described as pointed flakes; and it may be said ibat 
out of the 204 worked fliata which I collected, there axe not more than about a d«en 
whioli could be classed as of another type. Tbe following is a summary 

(A) Biffht-handrd These are formed by carefully trimming off one side 

of a^traigbt flake, uolil it is bionght by a fairly eveo carve down to the straight 
un trimmed edge. Eight - haode.1 points are such as have tbe sharp point to the 
observer’s right, when looked at on the ridged side of the flake. 
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(B) Left-handed Pauiw,—Esactlf ch« rsvepsa of tha nbove, the point hoing w 
tbo left wheo obeerveJ So sAiue m&iiner. 

(0) Righuhandtd Shwldered ^«int«.~Theeo only diffar from Clew (A), in (but 
there is & shoulder, or hamp, on the obipped edfo, instead of Its being formed with 
an STSii curre. 

(D) Left-handed Shayddered PtwnM, *-Exactly the reverse of Class (C). In 
all rlicso cJmsss one end ia always nnpoinCed. 

(B) Creioent-ehaped flinie.—Jo tbeae the work is vary similar, but the flaking 
is brought down tn an even ourvs at both ends, nntil it meets the sharp, straight 
edge, resulting thus in a narrow cresoeot with two sharp points. 

Besido these I found one finely worked leaf shaped arrowhead on Sits 111; three 
bigger worked fliots on Sits 2, and of Ihees two are of a more or less unpointed 
knife-like type (ne Nos. 69 aod 70), while tbs other distlnotly belongs to Group A, 
but is of exceptional size (ms No. 71). 


The proportions in which these types occur are as 

followa 



Ciass A. 

6. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

l^ite I - *19 

21 

11 

id 

7 

Site 21 • . - 19 

ai 

6 

n 

2 

SiwIII ... 11 

19 

9 

4 







49 ' 

64 

26 

2h 

9 

In all— 

Right-banded poluti, Claeses A and C 




7fi 

Left-banded points, Cleesee B and D • 


, , 

. 

99 

Creiceoi-ebape, Class E - . . 


• • 

• 

9 

176 

which add— 

Leaf-shaped arrowhead, Site III 


, . 


1 

Broken specimens which, with the exception 

of 

two or threo 

, ell 


seem to have beeu Class A, B, C, or 2> • 


. . 

. 

9fi 

Two bigger worked flakee 


• 

- 

9 

904 


Of coarse, on all three sites flakes and spliuters wore numsroiie, and tbess I did 
aotcollsoc. Bat ootbiog elss which eoald be called a scraper, arrowbeed, or knife, 
complete or broken, was found by myself, or my wife, or my little boy, in toy of our 
loarcbse. The fact is clsar, therefore, that at these sitee, about 190 oat of 20i 
implornents belong to the same type, and another aloe to a type eo like, that it is 
probable that tliey served some simiUr purpose. 

tbese little inetrumente vary in leogth from little over |ibe of an inch to 
iacbee. No. 71, being ioch^ is exceptional both in leogtb and thiokoeen. The 
cresoente are between } end inches, 

Tn Mr, Jukes Browne's paper Id the Jotimal of the Anthropological XiutJtiite, 
a very impartial dlscossion is devoted to tbess remarkable fiiots and to their probable 
nee. aod the problem is ooustdered whether the blnntsd aide of the flake was produced 
iatsntioiiaUy by chipping, or simply by wear; and also, whether the sharp notrimmed 
edge, or the worked edge, was the “buaioeee” edge? In other words, whether the 
insiruments were scrapers or kaivse ? And the conolosione he reached were* that 
tho ‘‘general form points ratbsr to the uas of the cnttlng edge than that of the trimmed 
“ or blnntsd back." He wae, in fact, in favour of their being pointed Icsivea. 

Being practically ignorant of all theories, when I was in Bgypt, and away from 
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all literature, I wu compelled to examioe m; llinU /rein m itubiasaed aundpoinU 
Tbe opiolou tliaC 1 tben formed, however, 1 have eeeu no reaeoQ J6t to ohaiigo ; 
and Uiat is, that tbeee ioetrumenta are oeither knivea nor aompera, but polnte, or, 
to epeak more accurately, barbs, aloce the cbaractariatic feature of the type ie tliat 
tbe point is cover in line with tbe axle of tbe Sake, but to one aide, so that properly 
mounted (hey would fonn barbs or books. 

Although I Lave ventured to divide ibcm into two elassee, one with an even 
curve, and the other with 
a eboulder or Jiunp, I 
do not think that tills 
points to any dilTerent 
uae, aince It may be only 
a de^rree of fluisli, the 
leaa wtrcful fabrioator 
omittInK to take off tbe 
laeC flako or two. Of 
the orescent fonn I ehall 
bave a word or two mere 
to say; but, looking at 
the others with their 
absrp incurved points 
and tlteir blunted biitu, 
it seoma to me that they 
must have hoc a made 
for one tif two puti'oaea: 
either they ware for arm¬ 
ing the edge of serrated 
weapon*, snob as were 
used by the Kiugereill 
Iilandera, aud set with 
sbarks’ teeth, or they 
were simply tbe barbs of 
fishing apeara or bar- 
poons, or mounted sepa* 
rarely were fi»b hooks 
tbemsolres. The very 
position of the sites,only 
a short walk from the 
yile, favours the sup¬ 
position, Slid 1 trust 
that someone will collect 
and compare tlio various 
discoveries of flints of 
this character, and see 
if many or most are 
found lo tbe area of important lakes or rivers which, like tbe Nile, teem with flab. 

Of the two suggestions, tbe one, that they were set along tbe edge ot a serrated 
weapon seems to me the less likely, becauee tbe sbvk’s toolb thus used is sharp eo 
both edges as well u soutely pointed, where** iu these flint poicis there Is praoticaJly 
DO attempt to bring the convex-chipped side to an edge at all. 

There are> indeed, only one or two esamples in my series (sec Nos- 8, 23) 
where tbe chipping ie done from both faces: eod there can be little donbt that this 
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cbipping was dono entiral; witL tLo objset of producing a ciu^ Aide, ao as to 
get fr point ou one ejde, which tlien heceme prncticn^ly a barb. 

Ttio little croacenta ore perhaps e diarinot type, and their comparatiTo rarity 
suggoate some nitlier different nae. A Doticcable point ia that four cut of the eight 
croaaenia tliat I found are trimmed from both facet to the convex aido of the inatrument 
(Non. 6i, 66, 6C, 67). Tito pointa of tbaaa ersacente are in meat caaoa extreroeJy 
eiiar]>, and it aoema peaaible that tliey were mounted aa anow tipa, in nuoh a manner 
thut one (mint wee the orrow pointy while' the other projected ellgUtty loteraliy and 
fornkod a barb. Nine epeoimeiie are, howcTor, ioHuffieient to theorlae al>ont. 

The fiali-hook theory aeeiea to have been eiiggcvted before. Mr. W, L. Abbot, 
in hla aoecantof amall flinta from Haatloga and Sevenoaka,** U inolined to regard tlio 
email creacenta ho fouod aa fiah*hooka or gorgea, and he auggeata that they wore 
mounted directly on a line, which wa» tied renad tlte eentre, end kept in place by 
the obaraeteriatio hump on the enavox back of the crescent. In the Kifwan oreaceeti, 
however (at aoy rate tboae I have found), the hump ie not cbaracteriatio. 

Without going into die quaatlon of pigmy flinte generally, it may be aald that 
there le a ooaeiderable family likeneaa between Mr. Carlyle’a ffiota from the Vindhya 
Hilla, and from other parte of Contral India, and also Mr. R. A. GattyV Scnntborpe 
pigtniee, and thoae from Hilwan; hnt there il a mu oh greater variety of ehapea in 
both tboee eeidee: and in tbe Indian aerioa, at any rate, a greater proportion pointed 
at both eada, J have not teen Mr. Cariyle'a papor. pubiiebed at Calcutta, bnt the 
diatrlete ia Control India in which theee little inetrumente occur, appear to be in the 
vicinity et rivere and fftherlee. 

Tbe oonditiooe under whieU the Hilwan dinta are foand are aoourately deaorlbed 
by Mr. Jukei Browne ae “au anctant aurfaee eompaoted by tbe depoaidon of aalM," 
from which aurfaoe aand is periodically cleared by the wind. It Ie very probable that 
these cleared epaoes ebaoge, ao that tbe exaet areai examined in 1877 nay now He 
under a loot or two of aaud, white the cleared places (hat I examined may have beeu 
ooly recently exposed. It is, therefore, poaiible that there Ie quite a large area 
covered with theae little ImplemoBts, but that o&ly email portions are oxpoaod at a 
timo. It aeomi rather imllkely that the imall arena wbleli I examined could have 
been Jong expoaed, aiuce a aearch of an hour generally resulted lu about twenty-five 
or thirty icstrumonta, very few of which were biokeu, aud after hoivvy ahowori the 
number visibly iuercMod. 

CoDoerolng the antiquity of theae flints probably the leaa said the better at preaent. 
A groat deal loore iDtonaatlo& about the distrlbutloa aod types should be available 
before the theory of pertionlar race*’ making pigmy flints can bo accepted. Tbo 
only thing that ie feirly certain la that they are not pakeoUtbio, but wbetber they 
belong to a Stone Age at all, or to dynastic times, ia au open question. There is a 
oLaraeter about them wbicb U quite diifereat from tbe welUmarked aeries of neoUtbio 
arrowheoila, knives, saws, sod celta wblob have been found in the desert of Lower 
Kgypt in siteh large Dumbera in reesst yeare. 

It ia true that an errowhead occurred among the poluts ou Site 111, and there is, 
I think, DO reason to deubt that it wm the work of the people who made the harhe,” 
but tbe very delicacy and smallnese of it dlffereutiate it from the neolithic arrowheads 
above mentioned. 

Looking at tbe number of spalls aud flnkea of dint ebont these sites 1 think we 
must coiiclode that we have oo tbe Hilwan plateau the maoufectory of these little 
barbs. But it is very eurious tlmt to few broken ones ocour. Are we to emi elude from 
this that tbe makers wore soSieieDtly skilled to trim their flakes into barbs without 

* Ao£m o% Serna Sjeeialiaei tiU JHmlmdiea ^ FHnt fiuiltifi XiUAan 
and SetewU By W. J. Lewis Abbot, F.G.a. jln/kr. Jtur., XSV., 141-1*8). 
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many bre&k&gM ? It is UtUe difficnU to suggs^t any other explanstior. Ot uourso, 
If tbe presence of the barbe only marks the site of u vjUsge,of which tbo iiihftbiUnto 
msod them, one would not expect nnmerona broken point* ; but. JW I linvo 


number ol spelts pomtA to Ibc sit© of s iwvonfactory. 
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TViewisffl anrf Exoganps A Treafae on cer«w Sarfj, Formt ef Super- D 
mUon and Soeie/y. By J. G. Kmser, D.C.L,. I.L.D., Litt.D., F.H.A. 4 vols. W 
London s MmibIUsu St Co., Ltd., IDIO. Price fiOs. net. 

Moro limn forty yesm have elapsed Bloc© th© ls(e J. F. MeUnosn, who wss tbe 
first to lovsstlgflto Hyetemeticajly both ictemlim sod exogamy, msde public the first- 
fniita of his research. He died while engaged in preparing © moro ostAoded ©xpoil- 
tioii, Slid for yonra oveu thometeriaK he )md collected were withheld from the world. 
In the tnosntimo the Isio Profoesor Hobertson etnllh saw tho imporlance of the 
Htiidy of tolomism In lU relations to religion, and ondoaToured to apply it to the 
explanstlOD of problems in the Semitic area. At his losianoo hie friend, Professor 
Fraser, took up tbe enquiry ; and tbo famous article on totem Ism Id the FtuyoUpftdia 
5rfto»mco, reprinted with a largo addition In 1W7, became the toxt*book from which 
sotbrcpologloal stodeiils worked, But tho years since then have been years of un¬ 
exampled aotltity In aotbropologlcal enquiry. RosoercLes In tbe field on a wider 
settle and In a more severely nolentlfto si«rle, and orltioal dlsoussione at homo, have 
destroyed some of our first inusleiis; but they have added enOTBOUsIy to our poeitive 
knowledge of the range of totemlsm ever the surface of tho oarlli, and of I la content 
aa a social and rollgloue system. I is study eould not be dlsoutanglad from that of 
exogamy, which wn* hellovod to be au Integral part of the sysioin : end the invest!- 
gations into both have gone band In hand. At lougto Professor Frs«ir hns turned 
from other and equally engrossing enquiries to bii first love, end In tbese volumes, 
which almoat attain tbo (noportlons of n German Jfaruihuch, has aimed st giving a 
fullsecounl of all tliat Is known about bolh tolemlsm and exogamy, accempamed and 
eyntboslscd by dUciission of tbeir origin ajul object 

He has, indeed, left litile nnrocoixled of what is definitely known ; and ho hns 
wisely wMtod no room in discussing what are conjoctored to be remains of toteinism 
in the higUoT civilisations. These may safely be left for future consldeivifion. It 
is a great plly, however (aa doubtlees be bimeolf recognises), that tbe original plan 
of republishing bis earlier work and subsequent cassys on tbo enbjeei, merely with 
notes and corrections, was not relioqulehod hi time to be dropped altogsthor in favour 
of tiifl eihDograpUlcal survey wliioh occupies tho bulk of tho book. Tbeir roiontion 
has served no useful purpose except that of bringlug into relief the ebange* in the 
author's views, his open-mludedoess and candour, and the magnitude of the distance 
that seoarates the scientific knowledge aud epecnlatlons of 1087 from tiiose of 1910. 
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So f&TM the«eArd a&(t«rs of personal interost, eU Profosaor Fraser’s penonal frieoJHi 
»od ft largo pare of the scieotifio world beside, fuDf appreciate them : for the rcet, 
tUej might LiTd l>een coronitted to the TjnJjoaUon of time. 

The oonspeotiiB here preseotod of totemisio, not loere]^ in its geographical extent, 
but otso in ite relation to tJie great probleine of the evolution of human eo^etj, it 
need lu)r<ll;f be eold, will render the work indispensable to poetical siii<le)it8. Tlio 
author has rightly In si sled on the consideration of the environment in any etody of 
the Inetitutione of o race. Kor lios be neglected to exemplify this eonsldera^on by 
descriptions nusnrpoased In ebonn (of whiob thet of Australian eonditioiiK may bo cited 
os perhaps the most strikiug), and by exhibl^og the luduence of the environment on 
the inacituttene of many of the peoples under diaeueeion. 

While tbe descriptive and the merely expository portions of the work provide tl>a 
most lucid end comprehensive account yet laid before the studeot of totemisai and 
exogamy, the enunelatlou of theory and tlte arguments in lu supprt ore nos lesS' 
ettroctive. Here tbe author’s powers of advocacy are exhibited ac their bast. Hie 
plea for tbe artificial origin of the Austroliati exogomlc closooe, or phrocrlei, amounts 
to denonstratle:i. But It raises tbe questioo whether after all exogamy may not have 
been, coutrory to bee opialon, an OHsentis) port of toteinism, and whether the Creadon 
of totemlo cIsQS may not have been os artificial nnd pcirpoaefni m tliat of the Aaatrslian 
phratriea, aud tliaC purpose witolly or partis] I y exogamy. For if the one organiHation 
wore created for tbe purpose of himierlug the marriage of uonr kin, why ooiiid not tlie 
other have been created with a definite and similar objsctf Where exogamous dsns 
already exist, (bis kind of fiisloci eometinei aetually takes place. Thus lo a cerialn 
district of Sumatra, we ore cold, the people ore still in the stage of molher'rlgbt, or 
what ProfoHor Fraser calls motber-kin, usual oo the island. They are organised in 
etrietly exogamous clans, subdivided into femiljee. When a olan, however, hee grown 
coo big, aud the prohibition of marriage with In it Is coeiequently fouoJ inooovenient. 
it ie divided Into two or more emsller clans in order to overcome the dlfflonlty (zollp 
269). What Ie stated ae a feet in Snmatra'Is only what has been Inferrotl 
with high probability Id North Amerioo from tbe orgsolottieo of the MobloaDS and 
other trihos. At any rate It seems oleor that ODoe the clan organisation hoe been 
started arbitrary enbdivision may proceed jodefinitoly. Tliereol problem is to diioovei' 
why exogftiny woe initilntcd at ell. All sorts of liypotbesas have been framed to 
ocoount for it, and doc one of them ie eatiofnetory. It may have orliea, oi Frefeseor 
Fruer conjectures, from some suporetltioo to wbleh we have lost the clue. What 
seems equally poesible, in visw of subseqaent voluntary fiaslou, Is thet it may have 
origicated in a Brat eoDSOious effort at organisation. The groups thus created would 
have found it necosaary to take oomes, and their nomee would bare been obtain ed 
from objects with which they were familiar. The beliefs cluatoring around those 
objecte-^s of descent, brotherhood, sopematural asaistonce, and eo fortb-^end the 
cereiDonlul prooticat in relation to them might then have grown out of superetltioiis 
we know, such m tbe belief in the vital eonaectlon of a nocne with its owner. 

It cannot be Ignored that the bypolheals U not without difficulties. We ore 
thrown book on the question, Why should a borde of savages ettempt to organise 
themaelves, not so for as we coo see primarily for war or tbe chase, but for sexual 
and social putpoees? The question coniiot be answered at present. But it may be 
pointed out that all these purposes may be for more intimately interwoven than we 
in our highly aualytioel organisation and oiviUsatiou commonly entpect. Tlie position 
of, oad tlie duties assigned Co, different olaus In a number of North Amsheao tribes 
give somaching more than blots of this. 

Professor Frazer, however, finds that totemisin originated in the sick fauciee 
of pregaut women, who supposed that their cbildreo were to be attributed to some 
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«xternftl •od iioa-hamfro obj«ot. He oltee in supporc «ome rery striking inecenost 
recorded by Dr. Rirers from Uclanesis. Tbo belief that e obild is tie new birth 
of eoud oiher being, biinsn or non-buman, is so widasproacl as to be almost, if 
oot quite, universal Aod 1 am extremely bappy to iearii that Dr. Eraser has InJe* 
pendsQfilj oome to tbe conclusion, put forward by me as a cMnjectare uaoy yearti 
ago, and reoently worked out iu some measure oi detail in PaUfnily, 

tbat this belief is due to tbe priml^ve ignorance of mankind relating to tbepbysio* 
logical prooeas of eoiieeptiou. All the more do I regret that my agreemeot with 
him stops there, and that the evidence does not seem to me to warrant at present 
the aaoription of totem Ism to this cause. For it Is faced by tbe dlftoulty tbat, as 
the author himself adcnltSi wbatbe oalla “the conceptional totems are not hereditary." 
In tbelr very nature they could uot be hereditary: you cannot control the sick 
fancy. To that he hu, of course one reply ; totems smoiig the Arunta kn ont 
lierediury; they are obtained io a manner aiialofoue (o that of tbo '‘totem " or guar¬ 
dian spirit in Melanesia; tbo Aruoia are the rudest of all the tribes known to us 
in Australia, and one of the rodcst la the world ; and we may oenolade that their 
cotemisoweoiiceptiotial, Qou*beredllary totemcsm^ls primitive, It would take too 
long to argue here (be questioo of the cultural stains of tbo Arnnta. I mast content 
myself with saying that, so far as 1 can see> the evidence points rather to unequal 
advance. It Is trus they preserve in a specially aurtliog form the primitive iguoraoos 
of paternity. Their moat barbarous and cruel cuscoms, however, are sot more bar¬ 
barous and cruel than tboM of other Australian tribes. They have abandoned group 
marriago. and they have advauoed to a high form of social orgaoisatioo and to 
acme sort of paternal deeeejit Professor Frs^er lays great weight on the historical 
evideueo of their inulitloos for the conclusion tliat their totenilsm wu orlgiDSliy non* 
oxogsmous and did not prevent the eating of tbelr totems. 

For my part X sm extremely doubtful whether »>caUed historical triditioiis— 
apart from sueh as record simply a pedigreo, or doAiie the boundary of a territory, or 
perform some elnllar fuuetloa to thftse^to ever be trusted ae reuords of pset events; 
and even Io these cases they need very eesrebing orltlolsm. For laatauce, tbe author 
rellee on ‘'the traditions of tbe natives," in proof tbat “the custom which allows and 
compels a man to partake of his totem ie ceriaioly older tlian that which taboos 
“ it to him entirely" (i, Sdd). And be elsewhere (1, 1)2), dirocu attention to 
iraditions that not merely show the members of a totem-elan eating their toiemlu 
animal or vegetable, bat, as he rightly says ou the eesuinptiou that they are hiutoricai, 
‘'point K> a tiieo wbon, if you wlehed to eat bandicoot,yon bad to belong to tbe 
“ Bandicoot totem; and if you wished to kill and eet kangarooa, you had to boloog 
“ to the Kangaroo totem; in short, they »nca\ to carry us back to a time wl^n 

** among tboeo tribes e mea’a special function In life was to kill end eat bis totero 

aiklm^." From this it would iuevitably follow tbat the lacmbers of the (Oteroic 
clan in those times fed exclusively upon their to(4Mns. Ho, iodoed, the Arunta 
traditions appear to aesurae; sometimes (hey appear to go further end, by infereoce, 
to affirm it, Tbat they hero record actual faot nobody believe#; tbe author hiraecli 
throws (loobt upou it by the manner of hie refereacs to It, while Froferteor Baldwin 

Speocer repudiates U (iv, 61 n. Cf. 1, 253). But this ie a cardinal test. 

Lsc us apply another. Professor Fraaer baa, by elaborate argument, proved the 
existence of group-marriage among some of the Australlau tribes, sod shown that 
certain praotlcee among othsrs. such as tbe Ealtisb and Arasta, where individual 
marriage is the rule, ore best explained as “relice or survivals of group'ioarriage." 
If that be so, and if the traditions be veritable historical records, we should expect 
to hnd so important an lostiCntioa as group-marriage recoguissd as oueol the eharac* 
esristice of the Alcherlnga, 1 cannot, however, recall a niogle instance. Individual 
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roftmoge prevail^ ikougli ib la true tliere nre codOH of ceiemouitU lutorconri^o wltk 
other men ihati the huaknoj (if Any)* vtaitinj; mon belongiug to ntLer ulime 

being socomniodateO vlth the temporary eocicty of N^meu. In tbeeo jjurtiutilara 
tbn tnuiiEfoiia aimpij mirror pi'eseot'day ouatoms. The argument ex nleniio pro- 
yerbirJiy clangerone; hut tlie omittaiou of iJl aDoeion to gronp*n3Arriago from the 
traJitioiia ia tbo more ciirioaa when it U rememhered that the evolutlott aud adjuat* 
motit of BQxual relationa by the inatitnUon of exogeinODa olaeaen fonn the thoino of 
u nurabei* of Che etorlea. 

Tbeae two teata —Uio one poaltive, the other negative ^ leave tlio goiiuhie 
bistorioily of tlie tradlclmja open to grave qtieatcoo. Beeidea, Aroiita traditioua are 
not eonaiiCortt with tbcaa of the Kaitiab and Uiimetjere, etU) leea with thoBe of the 
Warramuoga, on the poiaea oo which Prefeasor Fraaer invokea them ae vfiineaaee. 
The two former tribes, which are In general agroorDenl od organ ieaclou and praeticea 
with the Arunta, are included hy Sponoer and GllJen wich the Arunta, the lliaara, 
and llpirra, in a group auAoioBtly in unison to be called the Arunta tiaiimk ; while 
the Warrenuaga are eimllarly grouped with some other of the more nortlterly tribe* 
as the Warramuuga nation. Now the Arutita troditiona regard the totomic u1ana na 
properly feediog npon their own toteaa, whereas tlm Eaitiali liwditioiiK are by uo 
meaes agreed in taking the aaino vlow. Profoaeor Fraser hue nientioiivd some 
ICaltivL traditions which reprenent Emus as teed)ng on einua, Yolka wtunen iih eating 
ye/AA (an edible rooi)« an<l UabhlUJCangnrooe aa eating rahbit-kungaroon. lint he 
haa overlooked othcre tltat ropraaent ^us na folding on wltchotiy grnljs and 
Opoaantns as feeding not on o|>osaume hut on the aeed of the gum tree (JVortAern 
7Vt3ds, pp, 414, 4ld): while ho candidly polnti out that aaothor tradition oommoo< 
to the Kailijb aod Unnetjcriv betrays C|iielme of coneeienoe Id a Bootle*grnb mar* 
wbo fed conatantly oa beetlc^grube. 

There ie, however, yet auotber Cnmatjera tredilion, in which young KaglO'hnwks 
bunted for wallaby, *'on whioh they fed, for they did not eat eagle>liawk, fearing lest 
*' it would turn theu grey, na it Always dooa, except in the case of very old j>oop]o'’ 
(lee Ncrihem Tribei, p. 396). At the preae&C day title taboo, with the eamo pennlty, is 
common to tJte young mon of all tite trlbee, wltbont distinction of totem (see JCorthtrit 
Trilfce^ p. 471, where it ie epevihad of Arunta Uipmerkae: JVcrCAsrM Tribee, p. 485,. 
yoimg WannmuDgn ij)odiolne<men ; p. 611, Kaitiab). We caanot, therefore, infer It 
waa here latanded to prohibit feeding on the totem. But, at least, it shows that 
among the Unmatjera the totem la not regarded ns the er<1iQary food oi the* 
membera of the totem-clan, Again, the Arunta traditiona nay contemplate exclusively 
endogamous unjoas between the men end women of tlio aamo totem ic elsn, iJiough. 
tbe evidence Is not so clear as it might be. Bat to the Kaltiib aod ITnmatjera 
exogsmoua u of one were clearly uormal acd proper. Tbe latter, indeed, present a 
detailed picture in one atory of the eeleotioo by men belougiog to tbe Honey*ent 
totem oi wivea from women of tbe Irriakura totem, lu which the only question u> 
be oODeidered* waa the matrimonial claeaee whereto the women belonged (Nortfurv 
TViAss, p. 416). To which of theeo tradition* shall we pin cur faltlt? Which of 
them are ^ly historical ? 

The answer Is Chat none of then are historical. The groniulwork of them all la 
the preecne inetituuons and practicea of the tribe. Tbeae are read back Into an 
indefioite antiquity, and, in the process, generalised beyond tbe warraut of the 
present. Tbua, where a group dwells usually about a totem-centre, say of Emus, the 
great majority both of men aud women will be Emus. There being now oo objection 
to Emus inter*marrying with Em os, provided the cDstrimonlel elosaea be correctly 
observed, if tbe population be large enoogb and isolated aa in tbe cases put in the 
traditicae, the majority of marriages will be between Cmue. and tbe children begotten 
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Aod boro iiur the totem-ceolre will b« Emtift too. At Cbe prefect day, it h triio, tItM 
cun probably happen but «)dom. But the natives, living in a lonely couniry, and 
imagining it atill more lonely in the dtys of ihoir primeval anoeetora, nnoonemionely 
generalise the preeent^lay faou. A large number of the traditions, moreover, are 
astiologioal. They do not relate wliat actually took place. Thoy attempt to aoooimt 
for aneb tbioga as oknouiktUat^ the itialitotloo of tbe marriage cluses, tba ceremonjes*. 
sod so forth, by reaeoiiing aod imagination, the 8Tarting*pomt of which U tlje present 
ooJture, with all that it implies. In a eeuse, of oourse, they are old. They are not 
recently invented. They have come down from tbe forefatbers. But for all that 
tbay are not gonuine, unadultersted momoriee. Whatever aliape the atorles may have 
aasumed when they first eroae, in the moiitbs of repeated generations ibey have unde> 
gone, as tra<lition always aitd everywhere does, repeated rondifleation. Some things 
have been dropped, some have been added ; when, by tbe slow change of clrcumiteuces 
or of cnatom, some things have ceased to be nndaretood, they have beoi modjfiod ; 
until at last they have reached the inquUltive explorer in a shape very different fromi 
tbe original memory of faols—vrbere tbsre la an underlying fact-^and doubtloea in 
many instances hopelauly opposed to It. Often,’however, there is no underlying fact; 
there Is only tbe objeel to be explained. Tbe tradition, then, is simjdy tlio product 
of a more or less nnconeoioni exercise of the oollectlve me null ty in oonjeoture and 
in fancy do tbe oxternal eurrogadlngs, or the inetltuiioni and praoticea of tbo tribe.. 
It Is unfortonate that we bave not the text of the traditions oolleoted by 
Mesara. 8peneor and Gillen, They have only given summaries or paraphrases; and 
many of tho Aloborlnga tradition a hftve been arrangoil ao at to proeeiit a quasi- 
ohronologieal order. lam not imputing this hah fault to tbe dlntingulehed exploror*; 
stUI lest am 1 enggestlng any want of the utmost good faith o«i their part, But It 
is obvious tliat tho reenit is that tlieas traditions nre not presantod to un so nearly 
in the form in wbich they were uttered by tbe natives an if we had boen given a 
more or loss oloae and literal trsnslation, with notes to explain tbo tllailons and 
other difficult points. In other words, tbe pereonal equation of tbe rooorder 
oeoesearlly plays a larger part. Tha chronological arrangoraenc of the Aleheiioga, 
for loecanco, may b# justified as aii attempt to reduce Into some order tbe 
apparently obaotic stories. But it is justified only ss tbe result of civilised reasoning 
\i\yoi\ them. The result may approximate to tbe native view of tbe Aloherluga, or 
it may not. We bave no reel evidence on the point; and it may safely be said 
tbat It organises the “history'* Id a manner that never entered the native liaade, 

It ie unfortunate, too, tliat Urofessor Prsser’H aceonot of the totem!snx of tho 
central tribes was written before the work of ilevr Strehtow rcaehetl him, and tliat 
he bad not au opportunity of fnlly considering that work Uforo his wgomonts and 
speculations nsanmed their final form, Ills obeervations and tboae of Professor Bpeneer, 
which he cites in a oole (i, 186), on the missionary’s qualiflcalloos to render au 
accurate account of Arunta beliefs and practices, have a large measure of justice, 
aud must be taken into oonsideratlon in any eatlmate of the evidence preeentod In tbe 
Mytken, Sagen und ,WiffrAe« dft Arand<i-StOfntMt. But it may be observed that 
they would rule out every aocount by missionaries of every savage or barl»aroiie 
people in the world : and wben It Is considered bow large a proportion «f anthropolo¬ 
gical data rests oq the evideoce of mleslonaries, and. Indeed, to bow great an exteut 
Professor Praxer relies on it in this very Iwk, they seem Insufficient to prohibit a 
oaurious and critical use of tbe laaterisl. The author is too cnodeat in disolaining 
the power “to filt» the native Jlqnld olear of itt alien sedimeni.*’ IIIe abstention 
is tbe more to be regretted, wnce Herr Streblow gives what profess to be native 
stories lu something like their native form, that is to say, in fairly oloBO and some¬ 
times literal interlineal translariona. These stories ore, if correctly reported, a snb- 
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sttDtIfti addition CO our koowledga of Amota and Luritcba traditiooi. Varjmany of 
them tro not givoo ta rinj ftbape bj Meesre. Spencer and GiUen; and the reel, 
tliough ap^eutlj referring to the eatne pereonages and localitiee, differ widelj in 
their course. V> eef notbiog of dielr deUiis. So fir ae I can judge, ibej bear the 
•uuip, OD the whole, of gSDulneneea. If eo, they canoot be ignored in an attempt Co 
render a true aooonnt of Cbe Aronta oulture* Profeaior Fraser would have found In 
Chara reason for uodifyiog in some partkalare hie Tiew of it. For example, they do 
not reproMoCtbe anoeatore at aubtleilDg oblefly oo ibelr own totem-anluai or plant, 
but at ezeroliing a width of choice similar to that of their deioeodaocs. 

I Lara dwelt so long oe the central tribes of Australia, because Profettor Fraser 
drawl from Cbem so large a part of the evidence for bii theory on the origin of 
lotemisn, aod space fails me to coneider other parts of tbs work that I had marked 
for the purpoie. To one questloD, however, I desire ipeeially to refer. The author 
rests the wlde]y*Bpread motber-io-law avoidance on preeautioos ag^ost inoest, aod 
has brought forward muob evideuoe poinkiog In this direction, lu view of the 
oases adduced by him. It is olear tbit I have expressed myeolf elsewhere 
pot., 11, p. 9&) in terms requiring qualifioation. !3ut InMit'jealoney does uot cover 
the whole grouod- As between a roan amd hla fatl^er'lndaw ic Is ehsurd. looest 
is mors likely between fakhsr-io«Iaw aod daughter* io'law than bekwesn eoii*iu.law 
and motber*io*law; yet tlie latter is probably more widely difftiied tbin the former, 
end it QxisCs in cesos where tbs other does not. Tbs atoidajice of a ttotliQr*ln*law 
also froqoeatly comes to an sod at a oenparatively early date after marriage. 
Moreover, the rule where, as among some of the North Aaerloen tribes, it exteuds 
to sisken«m-law and brotbers'lndaw. does not prevent their lubsequeDt intermerriegc. 
Indeed, amoog tbo Yakuts, wbore there Is a taboo of blood*relatioiis, It does oot prevent 
endogamy. The avoidance of must have more ihau one noUva Tbe same 

key will not open all looks. This is a side issue. 1 beve referred to it because 1 
was glad to Lave an opportunity of aoknowledglng that Professor Fraser had 
oonvhioed me 1 bad beea guUty—looking only at one ut of facta—of too hasty 
generalisation. 1 veoture to inbmit that we had each grasped a portiOD of kho truth, 
but that tlie whole was greater than either of us perceived. 

The book by ii« very importaiiae Invitee oritiolsm. It was t vast underteklug; 
aud OA aoy view of It the author baa achieved a large measure of success. He 
needs no smooth eod facile ooroplimouts. If I have hero ventured to differ from 
some of his cOBclusione, if I have eritlcleed tbe evidence on wbiob be relies for 
them, I have done so with deforeuce to loarniog aod research far wider (bso my 
own. 1 trust that the eritioism bee shown itself In oo sense hos^, still less 
carping. Space bee falied me adeqnetaly to express my agreement with him on e 
score of other points hitherto in ocatrorersy. I yield to no mao ic adiclretios of 
hie powers, his intsoso cocsecratioa of chose powers to one object, sod ths Qtagoiiude 
of hie echievemont. What would the history of anthropology—nay, of thoagbt in 
other regions of the most vital ooocerc to menkind^urieg tbe leek quarter of 
a ceotcry have been without bie glgantio labonia? Tbe preface, amid tbe exquisite 
csdecce of its sentences, betrays, perhaps, a little wearluess, but uo slackening of his 
indomitable energy, or of his determioatino to discover and expound the truth about 
she history of human civiUsation aod tbe oiigiu of humao bellefe. I, at least, decline 
to admit that bis sun is yet prematnrcly westering. 1 hope for many another 
ooDtribnkion from him to tbo sum of knowledge on the great aod supronsely interesting 
sobjects of bis hfe-work, commended as hitherto to a much wider circle of readers 
than merely experts by tbe persuasive eloquence of his Eogllsb style. 

E. 8IPNET HAETLAND. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

AfVloa, Odntral. Wltb Plate B. 

An Avung:wr* Drum. Sy C. G. Seliffmann, M.D. 

The drum figured m Piftte 6 ia preferred in (be G<>rdoQ Coliege, Ebertum, 
aod (heugb ecunewbat damaged bf (be reedei fire, ij ((ill m good ooodictoo. It 
WM ukeo from Tuoblo, the raoeC powerful chief of the ATungura (AeuTide), iiv 
1906, by & puoltive expedUUni uoder (be late Major Boulooie, E.A. It repreaecEe 
a bullock or oow (there ie nocblng Co abow ita eei)i and ie about life eiae, the truok 
and bead being bewn out of a single blook of wood. 1 am indebted to Captain 
F. J. Brakenridge, E.A.M.C., who aooompacled (be expedition, for tbe following 
partienlara 

** Tbe drum stood in tbe open, near Tamblo'a but, but the plaoe was not well 
cleared, and there was no evidence of ita being a place of aaaembly; la feel, as far 
as we could learn, it was rare for anyone eaoept bia immediate bodyguard and 
cQuncillora to enter within tbe preoincta of bis Tillage. Hia own but, wbloh waa no 
more elaborate than otbera, ati^ near tbe edge of tbe aettlement, wbieb waa rery 
extenaire, eorerlDg perbape fire square milea. It was not a oloae aggregation of bute, 
but large numbera of homeateads, mostly bidden from one another by boah, oiaite 
crops, and banana treei. 

Tbe drum waa an object of great roTorenoe; we saw aereral, al) of tbe aama 
abapo, bot none eo big, apparently tbe sise waa relative to eeob ^aultan’a' Importance. 
That we carried away tbe dmin waa of great efieet io aaanring tbe people that 
Yambio waa really done for.” 0. G. 6ELIGMANN. 


Borneo. Beeob. 

PuvtAna of Bornoo. Manyn H'. B. Btteky H.A. 11 

Inobe Abdallah bin Nakbodnb ia my authority for (be following lu formation 0 
ooncemiag tbeao weird people. He is a Malay trader of Tawao. Tbe Puuacs live 
in the dense Jungle beyond tbe Sagal, in tbo interior of Bolongao, on tbe east ooaat 
of Borneo. They are a bunter tribe (oorreapooding aomewbat to tbo Dorobo of East 
Africa), and will not oome into a Tillage, but always live In tbe Jungle, aa they are 
unable to bear tbe heat and glare of the sue. .As a result of tbla tbeir oomplaxloo Is 
white,”like aCblnamanV They wear no clotbee except tbe bark of trees: they 
Lave DO houses or property, but wander about and sleep in trees. Tbey ere rapidly 
becoming eztlnot. They are Dientioned by Dr. Nieuwenbula In hia work Qiur dutch 
Borneo, aa beiog nomadic buoters, HTing la tbe mountaias and at tbe souroes 
of rivers. 

Tbey baTe a eiirioua method of leaping three or four yards at a time, untied 
of walking, aud tbeir celerity of motement is astounding. 

Tboee who baTe had the opportunity of seeing the dance beve told me that tbe 
performance la quire marvellous, their bodies leemiog to be a^ade of sJaetlo and to 
oontaia no bonaa. 

Their aim with tbe tumpit or blowpipe Is unerring, and they do not mauipulate 
this by blowing wlch the mouth, but by hitting the end which contains the dart 
with the corred palms of their baods. 

My infomunt was io the habit of trading with the Ponana. Tbeir method wae 
a kind of ” silent trade.” Ee tbua described it to me 

On heariog’ of the presence of Pneana in the neighbourhood I would go up 
'* into tbe interior with my goods, and, with a piece of wood, baumer loudly on a 
tamiHy, or natural buttreea of a tree, wberenpon the Punans would come leaping 
” out of the gloom and look at the goods displayed. 
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** Aa DO one iiuilentAoda thalr Ifrngaa^e th«7 poiut out by aigsa tbe actioled 
" whieb Ulce tbeip 

'thty then would give me h piece of rotan ia which thof had praTiouelj out 
'* notobea, aigoifjing the nomber of da^e in which the 7 could produce the requUite 
•• amoont of puUa, or whatever jungle produce wee expected of them la exebangn, 
*'One piece of roUut ootebed ia the aerae waj tbe^ would keep for themeolvea. 

Supposing ten aetchee are made, they will turn up at the eaine rendeevoue on 
** the tenth da/ witboat fail» end bring with there their ertldea of excbeiige. 

'• Should I have failed to have placed goode ou the apot, the deal would 

** have been oonsldered off, and none of them would ever have dene haalooaa with 
“ ne againMERVTN W. H. BEECH- 

AiHoa: Congo. Maes. 

Koae et Tamibuo ^tlehee dee Wesimbeu Par Dr. J. Mass. Q 

Lea Wasirnba. trde coauua eoue le aom de Baego BaogOi guerriere, lodd- v 
peadaate, inaouBue, oocupenC le territoire ^ul a'^tenJ eutre le 3^ 80' Itt aud au uord ; 
le 28° long. £. Qr, k Teat, le 4° 80* let. eud aa eud ec le Lualahe h Poueat. 

lU poeakdent udc oollectiou de fdtlobee afTeotace dea formes humainea ou 
aoimalea et a^aat ohaoun un peuveir epdcial. L’un protkge lea plantations, Tautre 
aaeure le auccha d'une entrepriae, uo troisidme guerlt lee maladleaf dtc., &o> 

Quatre de cee fetiches, rdcoltda pur H. Populair, chef de poate h Werureba, 
out 4td eavey^e eu Mua<ie du Congo k Tarvuereu. 

Le pretoier (Pig. 1) repr^aento uoe femme cleboat, groaaikrement acalptke eo bole 
rougeltre et eatikromeat endulte de rdvpe de bulunpu, Aucour do fronts dee yeux, 
dea oreillea el dene la oolffore ai renarquent dot traoea de aaug et de nguia ou 
poudre rouge. Le coiffure eit aculptde an forme de quatre pymmlilee irtkguUkree, 
eigaea et placdee inverasment ejmetriquea deux k deux. Le froat eat largo et plat; 

lea oreillea droltea 
et prodmine^les; loe 
yeux marquke par 
deox troua, de 
forme ovale, per* 
tlellereent rempHs de 
r^iue de bulungu 
et de poudre de 
ngula; le uea apleti 
et petit; la bouohe 
dtrolte; le mentoa 
et le figure ^gua: 
la tkte allongde 
vertioalemenC, lea 
hraa drolte, rearquda 
par rabseuce de 
ineius; le corpa 
kcrolty lea aeius pen 

proooaoks, jarebea Ikgkremeot oouddee, lea pieda largea et plats. Le brae gauohe eat 
omd d*uzi bracelet fait d’un petit anneeu ea fer. 

Hauteur 88 ore. Ncm iudigkne nso.” 

Le deuxikme (Fig. 2) reprkeente une femme debout groesikrement aculptde, la tkte 
eurmoocde d'oo boiurelat k trola oornee, le froat large, les oreillea k peine marqudaa 
par uu Idger relief en forme de croissept, lee yeux reprdaentda par deux ceuris 6x4$ 
dana dea excevatioaa k Talde de rdaloe de ku/unpu, le ues large el droit, la boaene 
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peHt« plac^ k lb pbrti« iofkri^ure du ni«iik>n, lee bru eo relief, le corps ^troit et 
loof, lea jenbee ooud^ea, lee piede Uill^ oq bieeeu, le aexe k peine gr&vd e( entomb 
d'one teiote noire. 

Heifteur 43 cm. Nom indigkne 

Le troieikme (Fig. 4) re|>rd8eote une femme debont eeuipcde pn boie blenc. le 
tdte eumont^e d'ooe coupe de forme oylindrique. Jee orelllee trke gmudee formdea 
per une moulure ovele, le figure plete, ebseoce de front, lea yeux larges et dtrolte, 
le nes long et droit, le 
boQche trks petite, lea 
bres looga, lea mains 
poshes aur lea fleiioe, 
corps dtroit, aeina pan 
ddreloppda, jarebee trka 
eourtOM, pieda plats, 
eaxe marqud per deux 
ligTtea gravdea et nolr* 
oiea eu feu de mdme 
que le oorabril, lea 
aeina, le bouebe oc lea 
yeux. 

Heuteur 26^ cm. 

Nom indigdno ''Tom- 
hu«:' 

Le C[uatrlkme (Fig. 

8)reprdacnte un homme. 
le aexe bien eculped, 
lea jemboa droitea et lea pieda pleta. Le bord dee orelllea, lea yeux, la boaobe, 
lee lelna, le nombril, lea meioa et le aexe eont noirela eu fen. Le tlte et le 
coiffure soot Identlquea k celica du fetiche pr^oddent. 

Unuteur 81 om. Nom indigkne ** ToflUue npK.'’ 

Le ‘‘Eeae naa*' eet le idtiohe pretocteur dea enfetiM (garcooa). 

Le “Keae eat lo fdtiohe dea enfeota (fillea) et de reccouobesient 

Le “Xembuc'* cat le fetiche protecteur de le meleoD. 

Le Tembue ngu ’* prdaerre dea ceuoheinera. 

Four lee troia premiers fdticbes lee o^rdnonlea qui eooompegoent leur intervention, 
se riduiseiit eu eeori6ce d'une ou de pluileura pculee, sulTent le grevitd dea oaa et 
le aituetlon aociele dea meledea. 

Pour lo Tembne ngu.” le fdticheur appeld en toiito bite, entre dea a le hulte do 
melede; ddpoae le fdtiobe k Mrre, feic bonillir dena iiu veae en torre de Teeu et dea 
feuUlea de manioc ou aombe, en forme line petite pite. le ddpoee dana le ccnpe 
eculptde eu aommet de le tite du fdticbe, puia fait dauz foie le tour de la oaae 
en proDOuaeat dea parolee rajatdrieuaea et ordonne eu maUde d'ebacrber le raiztore. 

Aprka oea cdrdmoniea le malude aere retebli.' MAES. 



Egypt*, Blaokm&n. 

Th« Hieroglyph ^ a Jar-Saalinff. Sy Ayltoard M. BlAcAman, B.A, dA 
Among the rubbish cleared out of the KorCbern Temple et Helfa, and the lU 
adjacent buildings, during laat aeeaoc’a work,* were numerona uninaeribed mud- 
seringa. The majority of them were of the same abape aa that sbown in the 

* Uxcaratloos were cemad on u Haifa hj Dr. KeodsIl-HaeJTor for PanaarlTacta Ualvaraity 
UoMom during tbe season It ia by bia kind pemialoo that X am at IJbeny to make 

thia eomaunleation. 
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MCm^njing illuaer*tioD» wd I wm much struck immedictelj I caw them by their 
does retemblftnce to the Egyptian hieroilyph -a i. The modern Egypaen for eoch a 
eealing is ^ tidd ffna, “ a atopper of mud.’* I would anggeet that the alpha¬ 
betic value t wee derived from the old Egyp^**® ^ Nile-mud ti which 
may juet ae well have been need to deecribe eucb a atopper among the ancient 
Egypriaoa, aa /fno is among their deaceudanta. 

For the neglect of the I lu the derived alphabetic sign c/. Z) OBirsiTii, 
Sierogltfpkt, p. 32, Fig. 71; and <=>r derived from^^ W, “month," <y- alw 

d ' i, the Anal t of wbieh le omitted when the aign is used alphabetically ^ d 
Ori?pitb, Op. Cii^ p. 24, Figs. 16, 173. This same authority, Op. CU.y p. 4d» baa 
suggested that the sign a repreiente a lump of clay oo the pottcria wheel. But I 
think we have good ground for identifying It with the mud-sealing. This kind of jar- 
aetlinff, the workmen told me, la sdU used in Egypt- 

ATLWABD M. BLACKMAN. 


Africa, West. Tremearn©. 

Httuaa Folktorw.* Sy Captain A. J. N. WaMcanM, Hausa 14 

Ldctvrtr, Camlridge. 

A good many tales srs told of witches, herewith a few translations. Two 
variants of No. 1 make Death a witch, and in one a spider ia introduced. Tills 
account seems to iodlctlc a visit to tbs under*world, but it is putamoogst the witch 
stories. Allof these were obtained during 1909 at Jemaan Baroro (K. Nigeria). 

I.—T«t Box wio Cbbatxd DiaxH. 


This is about a very rich man ; be was the richeet In the town. He had a son ; 
the chief of the town also had a son. The chiefs son leid he rraoted the rich 
man’s sou for hii friend. Now as to this friendship which (hoy bad, the chief’s 
sou did not like the rich man’a son very much, and be, the rich man’s son, did not 
like the chief’s son very mach. The cbicfe eon was friendly to him on account of 
hie lather’s richas; be also, the rich van’s son, was friendly to him beoaose he was 
the son of the eblef of the town. 

Now there was a certain town; Death lived there with her children and her 
haebeod. Whoever weut to her house did not roturo. The ohiefe soa said to the 
rich man’s son, “Look hers, yon are very proud because your father is rich,” he 
said, ”Now go to the boose of Deetb. sat her food and bring ms the reaaias." 
Then the rich laau’s sea told bis father and said, “ Liston to what the chiefs eon 
“ said to me when we were at the games, before the women, before the people. He 
“ said my father is rich, let me go and eat the food of Death and bring him tbe 
“ remains." Then the father seid, “Tery well, 1 will give yon twelve alavee to 
“ take with you, while she is klUing them you can run away and escape." Then 
be (e.) said, " Oh, no I as for ms, 1st my horse be saddled and let me go." So hie 
horse was saddled. 

He went oo, and on, and on, and came upon a certain man wbn was carriug 
Stools. He said. ”Oh( rich man’s son, where are you going?" Es said, “I am 
•• going to Death's house." Ke (m.) said, “Let me give you one ebair, it will be 
“ useful to you" (fs^, it will make to you son). 

He went on, and on, and on, and came upoo a blacksmith. Tbe blaeksuith 
said, “Obi riob man’s son, where are yon going?" He said, “1 am going to 
“ Death’s house." He said, “ Let me give you this hammer, it will be useful to you." 

* For other talm eee the XtumnU of the PoUdoM Sealed (June, 1010) and of (be AoTal Bcolety of 
Arts (October 1010). 
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w»nt on, And oo, And oq, tnd oaqio upon a wotunn «bo wu eolleotin^ 
vood. She Bftid, “ Ob ( rich mnii’a aon, vbere ore jou .going ? ” He said, “ J am 
going to Death's house." She aaid, '* Lot me give jou a bundle of wood, it wiU 
“ be ueoful Co you." So be took it, ell of them he pot behind him on bia boree. 

So he came end met the obildren of Death; they were fanning, and they said, 
“ Ob ] rich man’a son, welcome, welcome." So he aaid, " Where la Death f " They 
eaid, "Ob, sbe ia at home." So he came and saluted. When be had aalated, Death 
oaoieout and eald," Ab I rich mao^a aon, welcome." Then ebe said to her children, 
"Cook rice* for the rich mau'e eon: prepare a meal for.him." They cooked it and 
got hie dinner ready. Then ahe aud, "Very well, gire him It tbac be may eat, I 
" am going to the atream to my hueband." 

When the children bad gireo the rich ntan'a ion food and be had eaten and wu 
filled be threw the remains into hie haTcreack, then be apurred bit boree and galloped 
off. Then Death came and aaked the ehildreu where the rich man'e aon wea, and they 
eaid, "Oh, be baa gone" Sbe aaid, "It ia a lie; doee be who come* to my Uouae 
" return f" So ebe ran after him; abe ran on and on. When aha bad come up 
oloae end wae about to eelie the borae'a tail, bo let go the atool and it became a great 
tree and cloied the road. Then abe returned to her honae and took an axe and came 
and chopped. She chopped and chopped: aa abe waa cbcppiog, the rlob ntau'a aon 
waa getting far away. When abe had chopped the tree aho threw down the axe and 
rau and followed tlie rioh mau'e eon. When ehe bad come np cloee and wai abont to 
aeiae the horee'e tail be let go the bamaor and it cloecd tbe road. Death eaid, " Dear 
" me, I muBt go and get tbe boo and dig and looaen it, and throw It away." When 
abe bad looaonod it the rich man'e aon waa a long way ahead, eo abe ran efter bln. 
When ebe wai about to aeise the horae'etail the rich man'e eon let go the bundle of 
wood ; it oloied tbe road. Then ehe laid, "Dear me, I mu at returo to where 1 threw 
" the axe.*' By tbe time abe had eome book and bad chopped it the rlob mau'a aon bad 
reached tbe gate of bia town. When ebe bad chopped it abe ran and elmoat oeugbt 
him. She a lopped and aadd, " Oh, eoa of the rich mau, yon are very Inoky: yon will 
" not die nncil Ood kill a you, for you bare come to my bouae and tiave returoad." 

The rioh man'e too on hie retnra went to tbe chiere eon and eaid, "Hera ia tbe 
" food of Death which I hare left for yon." Then tbe chief■ ion aaid, "Oh I that 
" ie a lie, you played a triok on her; if you are truthful come and go to the honae of 
" the Rago.”t 

Now at tho Bego’e bouea, for him who oemo one day would be killed be who 
had ootne the day before, aa for him be would be killed for tbe next day'a Tlaicor. So 
tbe rich man'e eon want and told bli father and aaid, " Liitan to wbat the ebief a eon 
" laid, he laid I muifi go to tbe houae of tbo Bago.” Then tbe father aaid. "Very 
" well, 1 will give you twelre alavea to take with you ; while tbe Rago ie eating them 
" you can ran away and eceape.'' Then be eaid, " Ob, no I aa for me lei my hone be 
" eeddled and let me go." 

So be ceme to the Bago'a bouae eod aalated. TJiect tbe Rego aaid, "Ah t rich 
man'e aon, woloome." The rioh mau’i eon dlamounted, and there wae killed for him 
tbe atranger who had oome tbe previous day. When be bad been killed aud aoup bad 
been made tbe rich man'e aon and bia hone were Inalde the Bago’i bouae. When the 
meal bad been prepared and eaten the Bago'a wife opened the door at tho back of tbe 
home and he rao off. Ac for tbe Bago be waa iu the porchl aud did not kuow that 
tbe rich man'e aon bad ran away. 

• ± qjeoial m&rk oC hocoor, rlea act bdog pleoUftil. 

t R*go DAy m« n eltbai raia or rogue; I tHok tba fonaer ia Intended, bat prefer to give tbe 
H*Qfa word. 

X Tbe priodpal tod (at night) oauUly tbe only entranoe. 
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Xb$n ftnotiher Cftm« uid wtutod. Whfn be hod eftlated be (R.) 

“ Welcome, welcome.’* When be had welcomed him be etiiered «he bouse and said, 
Where I 0 tbe ricb inen’s son ? " He wented to kiU bltn ior tbe atraoger. Tbeo the 
wivee eeid. “ Oh, dear I ae for ua we have not eeen tbe rioh man’e eon, be baa run awaf." 
Then be aaid, “It’a a lie, I aball follow him.” Tbeo be followed him cr^iiig, '^Ob ) 
** rich mao’a eoo, stop I ** Then be (r. m. ».) aaid, *‘Ob, do I 1 aball not etop : will 700 
Dot run and catch me if yon can ? " Then be followed him, aod rao on, and on, and 
on: but tbe rich man's son eaeaped. Wbaa be had escaped aod bad reached tbe door 
of bie bonae the Rago said, *■ Ob I ricb mao’e son, 70 a are lodeed Iccky, yon wiU oot die 
*' QBtjl Qod kllU 70U.’' 

Wbeo be bad returned he went to tbe clneTs eon and said, '*I have been to the 
" bonae of tbe Rago." Then tbe cbJeTa aoo aaid, '*IC ia a lie, tomorrow jon moont 
'* 7 our favourite hone. I aleo aball mount m 7 favonrite borae, and let oa gallop 
** before tbe door of tbe oonneil ebamber. 107 father's door/' When morniug broke 
tbe nob man'i son aaid to bis father: '‘Llaten to wbac the oblefa eon amd; be 
*' aaid that I must mooDt m 7 favonrite bone, and be would mount bie favourite 
borae, and we are (o gallop before tbe door of tbe council cbainbsr, hia fatber'a 
*' door." So the ebiefa eon rode a borae worth ten elavea, tbo rich man'a ton rode 
one worth twectj. When tbe 7 bad oone to tbe open apace at tbe door of tlie 
oovnoiJ obamber the eblefs son aaid, "Oh I rleb mnn'e aon, yon gallop firat"j the 
rich man'a sca e>ud, "No, no, you mutt go first, thla is 7 onr fatbar'a door." Wbeo 
be Itad galloped be brought bis horse back aud aaid. "Very well, 1 bave. now you 
go." He (r. m. e.) aaid vary well, be would. Aa he waa returning to wbere tbe 
obief'a ion waa, the rleb atn'a eon'e borae neighed. Wbcu it had neighed the 
oblefa aon and bis borae were vlaslng. tbe aelgbing had carried them off, tliere waa 
DO one who knew where they bkd gone, he and hla borae. 

Tbeo the rich raen'i eon went to bie father and said," See, 1 galloped with (agalnei) 
" tbe oblefa eoo, but be ie mieeing, I have not seen blm siace." So tbe chief 
roonraed tbe lees of hit son. 

U .—How TBl Bor BtOAPfD fAOH TBS WtTOB. 

TbU ie about e cerUin boy who started off on a journey. Wbeo be eUrted be 
aaid he wee going to a«e where the end of tbe world waa. So It ceme to pass that 
he went off 00 bie borte, a big one, with a fowl In hie havereaok. When he bed 
gone, ae he waa traTellmg be tied roeors to the borae to the number of about twenty. 
He went on, and on, and od, until ha oame to the booee of a witch in the depths of 
the foreet Ae for tbe houee it waa a big house, with a well and porches, about 
twenty. He wont and came upon tbe witch ; ebe bad made a kind of broth. AJl 
over her body were months. So be watched her from a distance: be wee upon bis 
horse. One mouth said, “Me you have given me (food), me yon have not given 
" me (food).*' Another mouth said, ** Me you have gives (food), me yon have not 
'* given me (food)." Then the boy entered tbe porch. When he bad come close to 
the porob wbere she wae he said, “Peace be upon you." Then immediately ahe 
rubbed her months with her hand and there waa bnt one. Then she said, '*On you 
'* be peace.*' Then ebe said, “ Stranger, enter." She said, Did yen see ? " He a^d, 
'* Ho, I did DOC see you." She aaid. “ Speak tbe truth.'* He said, “ As God is my 
'* witneaa, I have not seen yon except for glimpse sioce we have been talking.'** 
Then ebe said, “ Very veU, here is a good hot, come in.*' So be went in and took 
off tbe saddle from the borae and hobbled him. 

It came to paas that be lay down ead rested; sight was not yet come: the 

* Tbe witch {■ ofteo deetfibed m havljis mootba all or«r her body, cod she does not llhe beiag 
seen ncr fu& d 5w Start. 
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witch prepared fcN>l for brnty ud be ate. Tbea be eeid, ^ So far, so ^od.'’ It came 
to pue that at night be plucked bis fowl aod loaeted it, then be ate aod waa filled. 
And the women prepared food, and brought it to the boy. Then the boy eaid, 
CKwd, tbaoks be to Qod,** then he took it and pot it aaide, be refused to eat it 
Then he dug a hole In the hut, and when he bad dug the bole be threw in the 
food and oorered it up. And wbea be bad thrown It io he took the calabaab to her. 
Now, when be took the calabaab to her night bad come. 

In the night the witch sharpened the knife to come and kill the boy. And it 
came to pass that when she oame the horae neighed.—be knew she was » witch, be, 
the horae. Go the witch went back, and when she had gone back abe lay down and 
elaep oreroame bar. When sleep bad OTercome her the boy arose, and pat on the 
saddle, and escaped from the bouse. But be left bit torban in the hut to that alie 
might not 8nd out that be had run away. So the boy meontedi and wae galloping 
when the woman awoke. When ebe bad awakened sbe looked io the hut, aod saw 
ROtbiag bat the turban. Then sbe took the turbao sod ran ofP. She waa caUieg 
out, ** You hare left your turban '* i be wea saying, I left it as a present for you.** 
Sbe was oalliug, "I see s youth who Is afraid.*' Wbea sbe bad come up close sbe 
caught bold of the horao's tail, but the rasora out hor bands. And It oarae to psas 
when they out her she stopped, and began licking the blood. Then the boy got 
far off until be reached the bank of the rirer, theu she went and made s river In frost 
of him. Then the boy came asd looked at the river, It was wide; but the horse 
jamped and alighted on the opposite back. 

So it came to pass that the witoh let the boy go. Sbe returned to her house. 
Wbeu she bad returned to her house the boy s^d, ^^Cerl^nly God is very fond 
of me." A. J. K. TREMEABKE. 


REVIEWS. 

Darwinism. Poulton. 

C^arltt Zlurtcia and “ Clviptn o/ Speciii.*' By Edward Bagnall Poultoa. dA 
London : LcngoiaDe, Green A Co., 1909. Fp. xv + g02, laoludlug index. \C 
Frioe 7r. Sd. net. 

Tbsae sddresees were delivered by Professor Poultoe at Baltimore, Oxford, aud 
Cambridge. To them are added an expansion of the author's essay on " The Value of 
•* Cobur in the Struggle for Ll/e," published In DanoM and Modtm Scimce, and the 
letters written by Darwin to Hr. TVimeo, wbiob were usavailsble for Tha JJfa and 
Ltttart. 

The book is coaoemed primarily with " Darwinism and Darwin himself." In bie 
review of " Fifty Years of Darwinism " Professor Poulton gives a blgbly iuterestuig Aod 
sociologically valuable account of the effect produced by Tht Origin q/* Speeief on the 
minds of moo. Towards the eud it oaCnrally tooches upon the modern vsriatione of the 
great theory, aod bore tbe author ie net eouearoed to bide bis owo pefereneea. Tho 
reference to eoDtroversle) topics is not out of piece ; it assists towards s complete view 
of the dyusmic relations of tbe theory to modern tbonght generally. " The Personality 
of Cbsrlee Dsrwln "Isa beauUful biographical and psyobologloal study. The world 
** knows nothing of its greatest men,'’ sod volgar ignorance on tbe subject of a 
character, wbiob was extraordinarily expressive of sweetness and light, has here a 
proof of its own blindoeea aud iucapaolty. For iastaace, t]\e vulgar misooueeption 
about Darwin’s famous remark w to his appreeiatlou of poetry ie finally ebowo up. 
As we saw from TM Lift and LatUrt, Darwin is once more revealed as tbe most 
obarnung of letter writers. 

The author’s special subjects of protective coloration and uimicry are treated with 
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some foIoAM. Contro7erti«] topice ftr» dificoued in Appendix; for bsUocef the 
nADBmiuibtliiy or noo-trAnBiciisibUitj of *‘flaotu*ti(>oi ” receiTOA a Torj OATAfut tlddj 
from tbe point of view of vorbAl nitouderetAndlog. Wbtt exAotlf does Do Tries 
DMQf And whAt ozAoClf AT# “ fluoCiiAtiooe," “ antAtiooe^’* " vArjAtionA,’* SQoiniAtion of 
fluotUAtiooB,*’ And the like? Impetnoot di«eip]eB of tho sew tbooriot coaj bo boArtily 
rooommooded to tbeoo Appeodieos. 

Cariouelj enough the pegee devoted to the Author's ipeeiAl snbjeotB spoil the 
bARDony of the hook. Ab useful iUuetrAtiouB of the permAoeot epplieehility of Derwin’i 
views they ere sot remArkeble. Their own vsloe is remsTkeble esoogb, but their piece 
might well beve been tskea by a fuller diecussion of the poiatB of oostect between 
DsTwiniem old end sew, wbioh ere so ioterestiogly referred to io tbe Appeodleea. 

_ A. E- C. 

Ethnography: General. 

BrititK MuHvn Handbcck to tkt Sthnograpkical CollocHon*. With Ifi d4 
plAtes, 27d lllnstfAtioDB, end 3 meps. 1910. Fries 9f. lu 

Mr. T. A. iToyeSi with tbe oollAborAtlon of Mr, 0, M. Deltou end nsder tbe 
dIreotlOD of Dr. C. K. Beed, hes written whet is modestly termed a Handbook lo 
tki Ethnographical CoiUcHont gf iko Bri^xk but fortunetely it li fsr 

more then this, as it is virtueJIy a textbook of gensrel ethnology, is which the 
Arts end crefte ef the peoples deelt with rightly reoeive prepoaderAtlng Attention. 
A mere guide to the eolleotloQS would oerUinly be uBefol, hut Mr. Joyce was well 
Advised Qot to oonfine himself to thst somewbet ioilpid type of publiestlon, sod by 
tskiog A Wger view he bee greetly extended ite uBefuloesB. A guide bee com* 
psTAtlvely little vslns beyoad lu muaeum, end must restriot itieU to tbe objeeM is 
tbe nnsinm et tbeC psrtioulsr time ; but a well.derisid bAftdbook Is of vaIus to 
etndenta eve^wbore. Aod it OAn bo so written as to refer to speoiraens wbioh, while 
not AotUAlJy in tbe oolleetloBS, cuAy be Acquired la tbe scat future. At tbo seme 
time, the exlgencioi of speoe end tbe ebeeooe or pAuoity of speoiaeoi from a ptr- 
tjoulAT dijtricl must Affeol t book of ibU bind And leid to a lack of Ideel beitoeo. 

Tbe iatroduotlOB preients us with s condse Aocouat in forty-four pages of tbe 
genersl prloolplea of etbuologyi beginning with a biatory of dieooveiy sad ending 
with aketobea of man is relatioa to the mAtonal world, to bis fellows, and to tbe 
euperoACaral. Of the ethnograpbicAl sections which follow, tbe most thorough ere 
those dealiog with OceeuiA and Africa j Indeed, tbe letter Is A marvel of com pres* 
eioa, end it is obvious that it is merely a partiAl “oreaming" of a large store of 
collected data. Perhspe some day Mr. Joyce wUl give us a book on Africa, for 
which be must possess abundant material. The book is written with sase jodgmest 
and there is as abieoee of “faddy*’ theoriee, as is befitting the august esubllsh* 
meet whence it arises. Mr. Joyce evidently leans to tbe view advocated by some 
FrcDob authorities that tbe negroid element in Madagascar is mainly of Oceauio 
rather than of African origin. He also anggesW that tbe Melanesians were differen¬ 
tiated In to siree that embraced East Australia, Tasmanie, and New Caledonia; 
these lands may have onoe been cooueeted, but as New Caledonia is separated' from 
the others by a sea more than a thousand fathoms deep, it is questiosable whether 
this land oonnectlos was avail able in human times. 

A critic is soppoaed to look out for errors, but toe book is remarkably free 
from mistakes of any kind, wbiob is a very great aohievemeat when one considare 
the vast uumber of facts, names, aod obieota referred to; bat, io order to ihow 
that the preeent writer is act unmbdlul of this function, one misprint may be 
noted on p. 118—“Bismark Ajohipelsgo." Also a soologiat or botanist does not 
like to see generic soiencjfio names spelt witbont an initial capital letter, e.o., morux 
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papyri/era. but iu the sectiODfi oa Amerk* this blemish is reedlied. With tbit 
petty grumble we oaq relura oooe more to ui unstinted preise c£ thie Inveliieble 
book, the price of wbioh U remerkebly low, especielly when we eooBlder the greet 
munber of dnt.clees illnstpetione, A. C. HAD DON. 


Persia. Sykes. 

TAt Glory of ik6 SKia f^orU. By Mejor F. M. Sykes, C.M.G., Msisled 41 
by Eben Behedor Abcoed Din Eben. Meomillen A Co., 1910. Pp. xir + 279. 14 

Mejor F. M. Sykes bes been inspired with the beppy idoe «{ oeeting bis 
illominetiog obsereetlons on Persien life end ohnrsoter into the form of » nerretlfe, 
wblob be ettrlbiices to e greuiison of Mine Abdol Huen Ebso. the originsl of 
Ml«e Pirou* of Morler’s Hejjl Bebe, who wss the first Pereiin Ambeasador to 
Eogisnd, thereby affiliating hU story to Morler’s oelebrated picaresque tale. Hit 
boro, ludeed, doee not bear much reaeicblaeoe to the genial looiindrel whose adveiituree 
are so Unmomusly cold by Moner. He moves in a higher sphere and is not reduoed 
Co the sane shifts as Hajji Baba, tbac worthy anoeeseor of LasanJle de Tormes aed 
Qf] Bias. Nevertheless, bis narrative Is by no means devoid of bumour, espeoialiy 
that part whlob relates to the miserly Mahmud Eban and the pilgrimage Co 
Mesbbed. 

It is this pilgrimage to Meshbed and Che deioripcion of the celebrated sbrioo of 
cbe Imlm Rif I, “the Glory of the Shia World,” which form tbe moat Imporcanc 
feature In the book. Other obapters deal in oonsiclerable detail with hircb and 
marriage customs, official life, war against the wild tribes of Persian Baluchistan, 
and deioriptions of EsrmKn and Yetd. bnt Cbe account of the shrine from tbe 
pilgrlm'e point of view la pecnliarly iuCereetiug, aud contains much Information drawn 
from souroas to whloL no one bnt Major Sykas has hitherto had aooces. The interior 
of tbe shrine cannot be visited by Europeans, bnt tome very good lllnstratiooa drawn 
from photographs and Persian drawings give an oxeellenc Idea of lu appaatance, and 
a oomplete plan of tbe sbrlne and all its sorronading courts and bulldioge is glvan 
at page 101. Several of the other illuscrations of places and groups are also 
interesting, and tbe earns may be said of cbe reproduotlonc of Persien drawings, 
some in colour. 

A good deal of popular belief and folklore la inCerspeited In the narrative. One 
notion, that a bouse must not be finlsbod for fear ita owner will die (page 2$1)> X have 
met with myself as far away from Feraia as Portugal, where a magnificent palace 
in tbe Uanuellne style ie being bnilc at Cintra by a rich person wbo is nnwilling 
to let it be finished lor the same oanse. Possibly tbe Moors, who once poiseesed 
Liaboii, Lave been the means of tmusmittiog this Idea. 

Altogether this ie a delightful as well as an imporunt book, and Is produoed lo 
an attractive form, M. LONG WORTH DAMES. 


Aostrallft. Wkeeler. 

Tho Tribal and Intor^bal Bolations in Aiutralia. By G. C. WbecLer, 4C 
B.A., with a prefatory note by Professor E.'A. Westermarok, Pb.D. London: lu 
John Murray, 1910. Fp. xli -f 168. 

Mr. Wheeler’s monograph is not only reaCrieted to a single stbnic area« sud to 
e definite snljeoc, but ita soope is also strictly limited. He gives ue merely a 
description of tbe intertribal relations in AnetraUa, witbont snterlog into any quea* 
tioDS of origins, development, or any prehistory at all. He baa not eveu tbe oppor* 
tuolty of formulating any more geueral sociological laws, owing to ths llmiiadon of 
the material with which he is dealing. If we were justified In drawing a strong line 
beeween ethnography, as a merely collcutiog, desoriptire tnd claselficatory science, and 
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etbnoiogj, whos 0 ftini ^uM be coostraction of lavs and explanatum of phenomeoa, 
we should awi^ to the present book a place io the fonner category. And. ud> 
doubcedly, in oar preaeot state of science, we want, perhaps most urgently, good, 
really eoiutific, edinographle monograpba; aad euoh is Mr, Wheeler'e work. But 
perhaps a eliarp dlslioodoD between etbi^egraphy and ethnology is not quite leg^ti* 
mate. There ia do real scientific deaariptioD of social pbenoDienn witbont the use 
of atnct notions, such as may be obtained by ethnological or sooiologioal imiuotion 
and generaliaation ouly. Sven if we waat to describe facu of tbe most concrete 
dtamcter and belongiog to quite a elronaiacribed ethaio area, we mtist not only over¬ 
come the difBeuItiee of dealiog with and reconciling all our eources, hut we must 
also ahape all tbia crude material according to qnite general, abstract, scientific points 
of view. These points of view were neitber understood nor, elJll less, of course, 
taken into aoconnt by most of odr obeervers. 

To perform this task one must not only bave a great knowledge of, and commend 
over, tbe first-hand eTideuoe, but also tlie theoretical traioiog requisite for the appli¬ 
cation of geoeral ideas to special cases. By such au application wo secure on the one 
band, a strict and adentifio description of oar facte; on the other band, we pot our 
geoeral ideas to a test of validity. In the exact natural Bcieoees a general mathe¬ 
matical theory of a group of phenomena ie nearly worthless, so long ss it is not 
adapted to a series of special individnal cases, in whiob tbe results of calculatios 
may be tasted by experiment. Although tbe social pbeooiseon do not allow of a 
strict treatmsut, nevertbeless, on broader Udcs, tbe sene method should be applied 
here also. Such general, abatraot theories and ideas should be applied to diflerent 
types of societies; in this way we learn, understand better, classify, end describe 
the facta raporcad of these societies, and at the same time cur geoeral ideas are also 
enriched end enlarged thereby. So in tbe present book, for ioetence, the sutlior 
proposes to apply our ideas and theories of international relations and laws to tbe 
AiieCraUan society, sskiog what forms and fastares do these relatiooi assume there. 
For this purpose amero coJieotloa and clasiifioatlon of statements were net snffioleut. 
Tbe author required to have at bis dlepossil all the theoretical notions of inter* 
DatioQsl Jaw end relarioDS^ and with this apparatus be bad to oporste upon tbe 
Australian facts, examining them for equivalents or germs of tbe higher daveloped 
forms. He had, in tbe first pleoe, to settle on sooial units, amongst which there sxiet 
some exteroat, interoatioBal, or better, Inttr-trihal reJetioos; be bad to find and 
deschba all tbe features of those rolatioce: he had, lo abort, to apply all tne IdeM 
belonging to this category to the raw material. Commaud over this material was, 
of course, ble first task. And here tbe difScnlties were serious enough. Everyone 
who is acqu^nted with tbo avallahle ethnographic information in general, and that 
of Australia in particular, knows well bow ambiguous, oostradlctory, and coofueed 
it is on nearly every poiut. Tbe best authorities contradict tbsmsolves in plain terms, 
espocialiy when engaged In polemics, which unhappily sometimes occurs. 

There is much to be done by a criticism of tte valoo of each etatemeot, and this 
tbe general rules of historical criticism may be applied. 

All Btatemeota so corrected, if necessary, should be then placed in juxta¬ 
position. and a certain average should be taken. Of oonrse, In both these proceedings 
the antbor should adopt a definite metboO and systematically follow it. And here 
ie our chief reproach agalnet Mr. Wheeler. He baa not got any definite way of 
dealing with the evidaoee, or at least be has not made us aoquaioted with It. And 
yet a clear method, eonicions of its alnas, is absolutely necessary. Tbe more 
StatemCDts we gather on a certain point, the more contradickioos we find and the 
more puzzled we are. To get out of this difficulty with the certainty that we have 
proved n«tber more nor leas than cor material can yield, we most adopt the beet 
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wAj, 6ftd w« must prero that this way jft the best. Meth^ies) orltlcism of enob 
st4teraeDt and syitemstic eomputatioo of tLe results are, of course, ibc right way, 
proTided our systatne In oriiicism as well M in computatioo are reaJly the best. But 
Co help saob reader to }udge whether be agrees with the author's aecbods or not, 
it is nacessarj to state bis taetboda explicitly. 

There Is oo Deceselty for each separate ethnologist to construct hie own 
ejstams. Tbe main lines of a good oritlcism of sources are given iu the well-koowo 
handbook of Langloit and Seignobois. These authors also give mocbods of dealing 
with several oorrected eon trove reial etatemeots. Vary useful bints for this purpose 
are also contributed by Steinmeta. 

It is Qodoubtadly tbe lack of a consistent and well*digested method that lowers 
tbe level of all eUmologloal investigationi. (Compare the interesting and suggos^ve 
rentarks of &. R. Steinmets in tbe introduction to bis Slvdien xum srtun Knfvu/ulunff 
d. Strofa, also In hli article in Atwia toeielogi^ua, Tome III, and Zeilachri/l /. 
ScxialtouHnac^a/i, Baud 11.) 

That there Is cietbod In Mr. Wheeler's work is beyood doubt; that he does 
not give OB (and probably himself, too) any explicit aecount of it. Is regrettable. 
Tbe real Importaoce of bis book, besides Its lacrinsle value as a useful reiearob, is 
that it is new In many respects, ll Is tbe Arse monograph on iater*tribeJ rolationi 
(as is pointed out by Professor Weitermarok in bis prefatory note). It diseusies or 
todches on many sides in Auscrallan sociology not yet treated. It is alio new In ite 
really loientide limitation aod soberness. And so, being hiteoded exelusively for 
sclentlSe use, and written really In all other rcspeoti according to thU standard, we 
may exact thet the metbodioal elde should be treaiad ns carefully ae Its primordial 
Imporbanee imperatively demands. 

Tbe author quotes bia stateneota ta many places verbally, always very clearly 
and at length, whiob Is very useful. He adopted a certain geographic order wblob 
facilitates tbe survey. His bibllogrepby, although act pedaatlcaliy extensive, un* 
doubsedly exhausts ell tbet is re^ly rsllable Id Australian survey. Some of tbs 
autbora (like J. Freaer, Brough Smytb, Ac.) could be omitted as belag not observers, 
but seoood'band compilers. 

Let us DOW survey some of the most interesting of tbe author's reiujte. The 
first problem that preeeoti itself oa the perusal of iotar*trlbal relatiODa—via., tbe 
determ iuation of the tribal unite, leads tbe author to a discussion of ibc tarriecrlnl 
organisation of the Austreliaa tribes (pp. 15*69). Undoubtedly this point is of tbe 
highest Intportaooe, not only in tbe present instance, but for tbe whole of Austral Ian 
sooiology. Tbe local, territorial Jiscributicn of the natives; tbo ooaaotatlon of the 
group living together, being in actual daily contact; tlM boundaries of a tract of 
country over which a group roams: all these qumtloiis are involved and form togatbor 
tbe problem of tribal conetitutlon. 

It is obvious that all forms and features of sucb life—family sa well as clsss, 
elan, governmeat, Ac.—^opand on tbe gensrel picture we form of the actual daily life. 
We are not quite clear even if the oaclves live in *'single femilies,*' In tribes,'' 
or '* hordes,” if tbe mode of living Is uniform throughout the cootlnent, Ac., Ac. 

Tbe great importance of all these questions Is obvious. Mr. Wheeler Is, howsvor 
(as far as 1 koow). tbe first writer (excluding the Aaitrsliaa firsthand cihnographera) 
who baa given a large coDtrlbutiou to this problem ou tbe whole Aostrallan eoniinent 
anduBieg a sufFtclently extonsiTO laforznatloa. Tbo chief result of bis investigations 
here is the coaclusioa that tbe most imporiaut unit for inter-tribal rolsttons is cot 
tbe tribe, but the smaller local groups, several of which groups make up a tribe (p. 55). 
Th««e local groups are tbe real owners of land, which is sometlmos further sut^ 
divided (pp. 35*46) ; they are autonomous, the rudiments of government being localised 
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in tbnn (pp. 4&^S). SeT«r*l of tbem coDatituM t lril>e, which ta, ehAraoUrlMd by 
ooBiiDon apcecU, ixtmt. cuitoma, t certAin auseraiaty oTar tha territory (pp. 23^5. 
62-70). 

After baxCsg fixed the fomie of loc*l orgeoiration. the author proceede to give 
tbair working. Tbe autooouoai orut^loeal groupe and tbelr aggregato—the trlbee, 
have certaifi forme of friendly tnteroouiae. 

The general ooodicione ^ tribal Interoouree, its rulea and fealuree, ere deecribed 
(pp. 70'81); a provaleitt form of actual icee^ng ie tbe corroboree. At the loiiiacion 
getberiagB there le another oooaeion for contact of difierent local groupe and trlbee 
(pp. 81-83); inteMnarriage (pp. 83-98) and barter (pp. 98-97) ware two of tbe chief 
eouroei of frequent contact. 

As farther features of the inter'Uibed relations are diioaased tbe eacroeauotity 
end frequent use of heralds and meiaengers (pp. 109-116) and all the queetieni 
belooging to justice (pp. 116-169). Ae tbe government was localised In single local 
groupe, all internal jaatloe was performed in tbe local group and was administered by 
tbe elders of tbe group who constituted its gevommeut (pp. 120-128). The dsscrlp* 
tion of justice betweeo difTerent local groups and of tbe settlemeut of iuter-tribal 
difTersnees and quarrels, Includiog war, occuplte tbe remaiulog psgas of tbe book 
(pp. 128-169). Ur. Wheeler's general conclualon that war is not tbe normal condition 
the Australian black, and that, in fact, It does not exist In tbe form of an open 
unregulated battle, Inuresting as it Is, and important, will excite no snrpriie la anyone 
acquainted with Australian evidence. Wn know only two forma of blo^ebed ; either 
a r^oiatsd combat between two iDdlvldnals or two quarrelling greupa—a combat In 
which there is seldom a grave injury (p. 160), or aa attack on an uoprepared euemy 
—probably as an act of revenge (p. 161). We read of such an attack, for instAOce, 
mado by the iCumal on tbe Brajsrak (Hewitt's Kamihroi and Xurnai^ p. 212). There 
was no such tblng as territorial conquest, as tribal land ownership was respected 
(p. 161). Ur. Wbeder gives a careful review of statetneuts, referring tc regolated 
iater*trlbal joatice (pp. 129, 187). 

The iuformatlos oontsuaed in Ur. Wbeclcr'e book is of great iatereit to all 
etudenta of Auetrallan eo<dology. As t^cmarked above, tbe territorial dietrlbatlon, 
the local grouping, which ie tbe clue to all regular daily contact, is of groateet 
ioportanos io creating all the social bos da. Especially amongat savages, every 
stranger is an enemy, and only those who are In contiDUOUS, every'day coutaot may 
be friends or kinsmen. Tbe signification and functions of tbe local group, duly 
appreciated and described by Mr. Wheeler, should be taken into account in all 
sociological diiouesioni referriogto Auitmllau aboriginal sooiety. On tbe other hand, 
all tbe features of tbe istei^tribal life, eo thoroughly collected by Ur. Wheeler, 
iufiueoce the whole lo^al life of our natlvee. 

Tbe pubUoalioa of this book is enotber exampls of the Hbenlity with which 
Ur. Uartin White la supporting sociological research In the University of London. 

B. M. 


Darwinism. Kovloow. 

La Criiiqvt d% Darvinwna Social. Par J. Kovioow. Paris : F. Alcan, 1910. 40 
Pp. 406. Index, ID 

Like ail M. NotIcow's books, this volume is stimolatiog and interesting. It la a 
fine piece of special pleading by a typically clear French Intellect. His thesis ie e 
conCinuataou of former theses—the defects of Darwinian sociology. This is defective 
from its main pri&ciple—** collective bomiclde is tbe cease of human progress." 

In harmony with modern research be emphasises tbe alUimportanC Influence of 
protection sod enviroDmeat. Hnmorous and vivid examples are given to rednee to 
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ftbAurditj the eleve^on of KeluraJ Seleodoa lato » fetieb. *^To applf ta thepayobo- 
logleel domeb, tod theo to the eoeiftl, priooiplee eolelf eppliotble to (he soological 
doitttio i$ conlnrj to good seoee, tod to the obaorretioo oi the noec elemeaUrj 
“ fecte." Tbe more aeeocUtion the more progreee*' ij bit couotei•theory. Wtr^ uid 
H. Speneer, bae made oiTlliutioQ. War, Raja our anchor, ie a dlTieioa, Dot maralj a 
aabcraotion, of vlCal power. 

Tbe book la a powarfol and eonTiiwnf refutation of tbe old aooiologj, aod £ng« 
Uab and Aiserioan aociologiete caooot ignore it. A. E. C. 


Sociology. Van Gennep. 

Ltt Fites da Pateage. Par A. Van Qennop. Ptrla : Koorrj, 1909. 41 
Pp. + 9d X li Qo. Prloa 6 frauoe. 1/ 

Anthropology ovaa much to tbe analytical ekill and lucidity of French an thro* 
pologieta, and roadere of L'AnnH ioei&lcgigu« need uoC be remiDded of tbe admirable 
eeaay by UK. Hubert and Uauae in Vol. If on Sacriliee, reprinted wHb other eaeaye 
Id Milanges d'ffisioire dee Belighns. In that eeeay they ehowed that aaoridoe 
eeafonsed goneraUy to a typioal form poaaeaalng three diatioet pbaaoe. In tbe first 
pbaae tbe eaoriflcer, the panon wbo received tbe beoeAu or experience# tbe reeulu of 
the rite, effeoM an entry into It monde sotri and le thereby removed from fa ownde 
pro/ona, a proceeding neoeaearily fraught with danger beoauae light, Inoaoilout deal Inge 
wltb the eupernatural are always hasardone. The next pbeea ic that in which tbe 
eaorlAoor Is in the most lotluate coutaot with It mends soerf—ie, In fact, part of it, 


aod is able to efTeec the purpose of tbe rite. The InteDuon of the last pLaie It to 
deeaoraliae him, Co bring bim back eafely to fa Monde pr^ant, In each a way ae to 
render blot free to enter on ble normal life once more by divaating him of ell veetlgei 
of tbe enperior lanotity with whieh be bad been in eon tact, and to make It safe tor 
him to coneort wltb bU fellowe as of yore. 

la the work under notloe M. Vao Gennep show# bow, in additloo.to their epeoldc 
purpose, birtb, marriage, and initiation riCee (wblob 1 have oiiod mereiy m examplee) 
aro Intended co ef^ta similar traniitloa from one stage io eoolsd life to another, aod 
are therefore rUet de pottage. He suooeeds In ehowing that in general they 
exhibit the threefold atrnoture of tiut de teparation, ritet dt marge ^ and ritte 
(Tagrigation. Sometimes one pbaae ie more ioaportant tbao the other two. Some- 
times in one and tbe eaoe stage of the same rite, now one now another purpose 
is dooiuant, as In the case of funeral ritee where tbe rites of separation are found to he 
often dnaiised by reason of tbe fact that what severe tbo living from the dead does not 
abeolutely get rid of the deed and seonre tbe safety of tbe living. 

Muoh of the argument reste upon the dlstinctlou drawn betweeu le monit taeri 
and le mtnde profane. Both ue relative terme. To a member of one soelal stage or 
group other atagee or groups in society are part of U mnds tacrf^ relatioos with which 
are potentially daegerous. Hence, our author analyses soelal aCructure, aod starts with 
tbe iioes of social cleavage, by sex, by age. aod by religioue aod economic divisions. 
Thus, perhaps, Che moet important social divitioo is that by sex. It is permanent. 
As soon as a womao is declared to be ado It, socially as well as physically nature, 
a distiuction which raaeka a real difference, not only are there Inltiatiou rites to 
mark her severaaca from U moTtde asezuf, and her entry Into tbe world of womao hood, 
but there are outward and vieibls tokens of the obauge of sutna. There are changes 


in dress, la ornaments, aod in eoi^ure. No donbt sweet Beventoon has to pot up 
with mild family chaff when she puts her bw up for tbe first time, bnt she is 
conforming to a so^al law of immemorial age. What la the nature of tbe dauger 
which in savage thought actends these ohaugee f Is there fear of an offbnded spirit 
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vbiob visits CbQ toicerUj tbs trespsaeer with sudden puniahraent, unless tbe Crespssa 
be msde in secordsnoe with tUe fernas of Uw ? Is it dread of tbe vague unknown 
wbieh we know to be fraught with terrors of all aorts ? Should we bo right Id 
incliidiog msoy of the coses of riM de pottage in a general ostegorj of riiet de 
premire /w, a topic to which some eerf pertinent and isterescing peges are devoted ? 
The tendency Go ezeessive unificattoii must be resisted, os Cbo uouaes which produce 
social phenomena are man/ and various, even lu the societies wbioh seem the simplest. 
M. 7aii Genuep takes oe from ebs cradle to the grave, through all the sGagea and 
grades of life, through ell tbs seosous of the jear, end Los suooeedod io writing a 
Ter/ interesting book, which ie a sabetautlal and Tsiuable ccatvibutlcn to anthropo- 
iogicel literature, and b/ Its sustained arid close argument tnerita thought and atteiitiuri 
from ths begianiog to tbe last word of the lost chapter. T. C. ROD SON*. 

AiVloan Folklore. Dayrell. 

Folk Sioriet from Southern ^figerioy Wett Africa. B/ ElphlneCoue 4Q 
Da/rell, F.Il.G.8., F.R.A.I., District Commissioner, Southern Nigeria, with au 10 
lacroductlon b/ Andrew Lang. (LongmsDS, Green 9t Co.) 

This is an ozcellent collection of fort/ etorien and legends gathered from the 
netivos of Sootbern Nigeria. Told In simple looguoge oad with praiseworth/ brevit/, 
the/ are Intereadug oe sbowiug the tn/thioal origin of some of tbe ceremooies 
and customs which form euch promfnsnt features of African tribal life. In tbe 
introduction bfr. Andiuw Laog deole with the Torloue (alee In a running eoionentar/, 
and compares eeyeral of them with their European, AtUtio, or Anstralaiieo couoterporte. 
As be remarks, '*Tbs etorie" are full of mentloos of etrange inetltutioss, ae well as 
" of rare adTentures." In these ulee tho tortoiie pla/s the port of the wise ood 
eunnlog pereonoge, mucb In the eome Danoer oe Be/card the Fox, os Auansi tbe 
Weal Indian Spider, os Brer Babbit, and other Solone amongst aoimale. bfau/ 
of tbe stories, as in most folklore fables, trost of tbe dealings of birds, boasts^ 
and reptiles with each other. Some, however, refer to the legendar/ origin of 
natural plienomeiia os, **Wh/ tbe Sun and Moon live In tbs tik/,” The stor/ of 
** Thunder nod Lightning,“Wb/ tbe Moon waxes and wanes/’ “Tbe reason that 
“ Fish live in tbe Water.'" The firet oamed Is certain!/ an ontirei/ original m/tb. 
Others, again, oxplaiu the reason why the dead ore burled, wb/ a cat kills rats, oud 
why tbe bat flies ly eight. Of this lost, two venioos ore given neither In aocordtoce 
with tbe traditional wSeopian verelcu of our cblldbood. Tbe droadsd secret African 
eocietico, tbe Egbo or JuJu wisard>priests of l^gerie, tbe “spirit’’ men who 
materialise In order to gratli/ their oanoibalistio tastes, are dni/ .brought into the 
i&les. which all have a moral tendecc/, the guilt/ peraonoges being punished with 
cruel devices characteristic of the Afhosn sC home. Tbe book will entertain tbe 
general reader, end is sot unworth/ of tbe atteatiou of those interested in 
satbropolog/. T. H. J, 


RdUglon. E dmondaton-Soott. 

ElemerUt of yegro Religicn, S/ W. J. Edmoodstoo-Soott. Edinburgh ; 4 A 
Edmondstop’Seott A Co., 1910. Pp. xvi 244. Iw 

The author cluras to sum up in tbie volume tho elemeuCs of negro reUgiOD os it 
woe and oe it is (p. 293). He aunounces in his introduction (p. x) tbsc be describee 
only those modern religious beUefs of which the bister/ eon be traced bock to ebonl 
4000 B.C., thus eiisbling tbe reader, from evidence leid before bin, to judge for him¬ 
self the state of negro religion os it wm short)/ after tbe flood. He wans tbe 
reader that it must be read with the scientific vision, for, although tbe work profeeses 
to be of a simple and unassuming naCore, it claims to be a scientific stud/ on scien- 
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clfic Udm. It Ifi Co be, in ooe vonl, the foundition of tbe ttodj of IiiJovRftntci 
ootopemtive religion. Mr. £dmooderoD*Sootl admiU cLaC Le bae igoored cbe exleience 
of mtxiy scieqtieu of oar da/, and, farlLomoro, (leetaroe that he uttorl/ diebelieree 
tbe etatomeiiM of tbe etMsallod oonecientiooe travel ler. Thua, oobampered b/ faou, 
be ealUes forth to do battle with agnoetioe, erolutcooliU, and ether iofidele. 

After having been ioformed that religion le not tobject to evolutioa (p. xi), we 
leara that, eoientificall/ apeak lag, the Kol. Baaqiiea. and Bantu belotig to one fani)/, 
tbe direct deeooodaate of tbe aoeioDt lndo*BanCd race of Bengal. Tbe regenemtico 
of Africa, therefore, le a taek devolving on tbe Bantu, be being of the aame blood 
ae tie Greek. Romas, Celt, and Tentoo. Tbia aaeumptien la baaed os Mr. EOmondaion- 
$cotc*a atatemeot that the Bantu language la tbe pere&c of man/ European toogoet. 

The onl/ commendable pari of tbia book ie the careful aeparatiou of religion a beliefa 
from the beliefa in apirita and gboeta : IraC thle hue beeti done muobmore aucceBHfull/ 
and on a aerloue and eoientide baaia by Mr. B. E, Denned in bie bnok. Ai tko BaeA of 
the Black Mun't Mind. Bat wb/ doea Mr. Gdmondeton'Seott espreaa bloieelf like 
tbia: ** There arc no negro tribea to be found an/where ao debaaed aud igaornat ae 
to diebeiieve ia tbe exiitenoe of apirite” ? 6nrel/ acme people do exlat who are 
not debaaed and /et wbo do not believe in tbas. 

It la inipoeaible to point out even a mall part of tbe errooeoua aaiumptloae to 
he found in ibie book, e.g., *'Tbe moon li leea beloved of tbe negro than ataror aun 
** or eea'^ (p. 18). **Tbe Bantu of to*da/ alwaye very oarefull/ double up a dying 
men into the orouolnng poaition " (p, 77). '* ACeop, tbia Saatn negro “ (p. 88). With 
a little care tbe author could have avoided ooiitradieting hltneelf at be doee, wbuu be 
etaiee (p. 10), that tbe wanderere from Europe, after abualng Africa's wolcome 
boepctelity, d«n/ tbe negro'a kr>owiedge of Qod and tben include the native uamea for 
" God" in tbe voeabularlea tbey oomplle: and when be etya further on (p. d6) that 
the Jebovab of tbe negroaa la stameleea. 

Mr. EdnoadatOQ'Booit aeaumea thatAdaa and Eve were oegroee, end glvea kla 
reaaona ea foUowa on p. 80: '*Tbe older legenda elrolo round the pcNon of Pilehu 
Ifadam . ... *‘bia aleter wai Malln .... but after abe bore him cblldreu 

be cbeoged her name to Eva, or Ere.Bantu legend upbclde, tberefere, 

** tbe biblical tradltioD(P) tbat two antediluvian pereone, named Madam eud Eve 
“ * man’and ‘ mother,’ were negroee." 

Tbe book ie all on tbia line. Mr. Edmondeto&'Soott aayt (p. II): ^ The negro 

. . . regards bimaelf u alUkoowlog. end certainly la an aotborlty ou whatever 
*' ha knowa nothing about." Well, well, we dare not auggeac wbat an lutelUgeot 
negro might ae/ about Mr. Ednoudatoo'Seott If he reed bia book. E. TORE AY. 


Prohlstory. Olxurofivard: Hlrmendob. 

The Stgfte Ofui SpnMe of TVtniordid/ Man, being an Eseplanation of the A A 
Stolvlion of Seligioui JDociriitee from the Eschatolegg of the Cfi 

Bggptifine. By Albert Churchward, M.P.. P.M., F.Z., 80°, Ac. London : Boimen* 
aohein, 1910. Pp. xxlv + 449. 185 llluatratiODS. 85 x 16 cm. Price 25i. net. 

Le Dolmen Boyal de Goor Inia prh d'Auray (Morbihan). Origine et J/istoire, 
Interpretation dee Signee ffiiroglypkiguee Soulptie d I'lnterievr du Monument. By 
H. P. Himenach. Le Mema: Imprlmerle Monnoyer, 1908. 8vo. 58 pp. text, 4 pp. 
lUuatiatioDs. 

All tbe author! tiea have gone more or leaa aetray for want of tbe roaater key to 
tbe past, discovered by Dr. Churobward, namoly, that all the human races, palieoIiUiic, 
neobthic, Auatrallaa, Ainu, American, laraelitiab, Druidic, aud others, and all their 
ideas originated oq tbe banks of the Nile, aud weut tlieoce by aueceaaive ^^ezodea" 
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ftt TsrioQB taiAM duriagthe l49t 50^000 jMre. BuC vh 7 ^ Wbj not Atlfroti*, 

wbioh, b«ing befoivl «ur rMob at tb« bottom of tba sea^ ib bo much safer to speealato 
npoD, and vodM, moreover, fit belter with some of the other notions adopted hy 
Dr. Cborohvard P Tbe Orest Pjraraid, Ita coffer, its cubit, ite inch; the coupling 
together of Moaea and tbe Draida as deriTod from DfiTpt (perilonelj near tbe AnglO' 
Israelite “ Ideotifioetioo ere eU iq bis book. One ibiog vbiob would consort well 
with bis Tiewe is not in it, however, nemelj, the denoBStratlon bj M. Hirmeneeb tliet 
OsirisATbotb wu to have been buried in tbe cbember of Oavr Tnis if be bed not been 
eateo instead, aod that tbe mpaterlous figures on its waUi conUla the history of his 
death and of tbe Deluge ; but perbepa Dr. Churchward la not yet aoqueioted with 
tbe worka of M. filrmenecb. StUl his book conteina tbe results of very niuoli 
rsadiog, aed may at least aerre one asefnl purpose, (bat of showing that Free* 
maaoory, thongb it may taake uae of old sigca and aymbole, tbe original meaning of 
whieh baa been forgotten, does oot ret^n chs intelligent guardianibip of sny secret 
of aotifiuity. If it did it won Id have been oMoecessary for Dr. Churchward to have 
written 400 pages end more to prove the feet to bisbreihron. That some veosrebie 
ideas from Central Africa and tbe palmolitblc period msy have filtered through ancient 
Egypt Id to modem '^Cbrlatian Europe,*’ as Dr. Churchward euggeeta, laJikely enough; 
but that, if proved, would not pare the way for ivceepUng bis riewa about tbe 
Austral [ana, Aoerieaas, and Ainue. A. L. 


FoUcIore. Van Gannep. 

La Fmaatim du Leytndtt. Par A. Van Gcnoep. Paris : Eraeet Flemmarlon, 4)| 
1910. Pp. 926. Price 8 fr. 60 c. £1 

M. Veu Genoep offers ua in this book tbe ana were to five questioua. First, What 
do we mesa by tbe terms fable, tele (contt), legend, end mytb, end whet are the 
reletiosB between tbeee varloua forme of popular narretive? Second. Wbet la the 
pleoe of legends In tbs gcnersl lifs of tbe comma ollyi and In whst way are they 
licked with other forms cf sodal activity P Third. Whet le their value ea doouments 
for tbe porpoeoB cf ethnography, of geography, of blatery, end of psychology P Fourth, 
What are tbe laws of the production, cf tbe foraatloD, the transmiaaiOD, and modifies' 
tion of legende P Aod fifth, Wba( is tbe relative importance in literary produotloo 
in geoerel of tbe individual elemeut as compared with tbs ooilectivs element? To 
do justice to so oomprehanalve a theme, or rather to e aucueasion of oomproheoslve 
tbomos, In a book of some 910 pages demands a power of compreieion, of terse atate* 
ment, and luoolnet argonent, qaallficatioDS wbieb our auihor, being a FrenobmaD, 
posaeaica In a happy degree. There is here no room for purple patches, for tropical 
forests ea seen from a profeeiorrel bbrary or for gorgeons sansets. A work like 
this baa, of course, the defects of its qualities. There la, end can be, little or no 
doenmentation. There Is plenty of evidence that our author is not a mere i pricritf. 
We who are acquainted with M. Van Gennep’e other works can testify to his reading 
and knowledge. We know him to be an accurate and thorough atodent of savage 
custom and lore, as well as eu ingenions acd acute psychologist. It would not bs 
fair to pretend In a brief review to do more than draw tbe attention of workers 
Id the field of anthropology to this book. We are likely to be busy for a loug time 
to come with the problem of tbe park played by individual ability and genius in 
tbo development of society end of ita many aocivitioe, eepeci^yin ite earlier stMges. 
Tbe sanity and moderation of chia book, together with ite comprehensivencas, make 
it very oaeful to all who are interested in the study of legend and mytb. Even those 
who do oot Bccept bis eonoluaions will reapeet the merits of etyle and conoiaenesa 
wbieb adorn M. Van Geunep’s study of folklore. T. C. HOD SON. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

ObltUAry: GaltOQ. With PlaW 0. Gray. 

8fr PrAnel* 0&lt»n, M.A., D.O.I., F.R.8. Born, F«bru«iry 1$, 1822; AA 
died, January 17, lOtl. By John Gray, B.Sc. 

the deKtb of Sir Prancie G*lton, British sciooce hu loss one of iu mo»t 
origioel end creelive thinkers, ami the loss Is oepeoislly great to aotbropulogj, wbioh 
he Gnajr be said to bare elevated, for the first timo, to Uie rank of ao exact sdeooa. 

Gallon had the advaotage of belonging to a etook of groat latelleotual dlaiinodoa t 
bis graudfather on the moUier'e eide being the celabrat^ Eraamtis Darwin, aad bis 
coniin the still more distinguished Charles Darwin. On the father’s side be was ooma 
of a good Qaakei' stock, some members of which, as for example the famous Captain 
Barolsj of Ury. were of exeeptionnlly fine pbysiiiue. No ooo appreciated better than 
Gaiton himself the beneflta ha derived from oatural loberitanee, the laws and 
importance of which he has dooo so muck to elucidate. 

Galton’s early studies were devoted to medi^ue end leter to nathematios, he 
bavieg enterod Birmingham Kospltel as a medical stodent Iu 16^, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, io ISiO. The etndy of tbeee mere or lees exact sciences, must have 
axerelsed a great iafloence in impelling bin to work out exact methods In that study 
of the mental and physical oharaotere of man, which oeenpied almcst cxciuilvely ^e 


last forty years of his Hie. 

Id 1850 be organised an expedition to explore Daasraland, the sclentido reeaJts 
of which were eo valoable, that in 1858 the Boyal Geographical Society twsrded blm 
one of its annual gold medale. Owing to this aod aubseqoent work in eonoeotion 
therewith he was in 1858 elected a Fellow of the Itoyal Society. 

Early in the ’sixties he began bis studies in heredity, and in 1685 sq artlcla on 
‘‘Hereditary Talent and Character” was published io Macmillan't Magratiru, which 
clearly set ont hie views on a department of applied anthropology, be afterwards oamed 
Eugi«nict. Through his siren ooas advocacy, eugenics Je now beginDlng to exerelee 
an Importaat laflueuce on social reform in all civiliaed countries. 

One of the greatest sobiereaeata of Galtea cooeisied in (ho application of exact 
matUematlcal methods to the aoalyeea of aathropometric statistics. Quetelet was the 
first to apply the Gauesiao curve to represent the frequency of aotbropooecrlo d»ta, 
but Gaiton recorde that, though he once met Quetelet, it was from Spottiawoods that 
be received the first impulse In this direotion, la 186$ Gaiton made the graat 
discovery of Che Correlalion table, and, with the asustance of a uatbemicloal friend, 
devised a method of oaloulaliag the coefficient of correlation which now plays so 
important a part in the interpretadon, not only of anthropometric, bnl of all kinds 
of statistics. 

In 1688 be wrote io TAe Borlnightly RttntVy “When shall we have aothro* 
“ pometrie laboratories wbero a men may from tine to time get himself and his 
“ obiidren weighed, measored, and rightly photographed, and have each <d tbeir 
“ bodily feeulties tested by tbe best methods koown to ipodeTa soienoef” This 
important raggestlon he afterwards realised by starting an aotbropometric labcrat^^ 
in 1684. in conaaction with the exhibitions at Sooth Eeasiogt^ . This wae main' 
Uinod at his 0 wo expense until 1891. It is of interest io mention that the Roy si 
Aothiopologioel Institute has resuscitated Gallon’s important undertaking by tbe 
iostallstioo (1909-10) of anthropometric buraaoe io connection with tbe exhibitions at 
Shepherd’s Busb. 

Gaiton wae President of tbe Anthropological lostitute (1885-88) and Hoxley 
LecCurer (1901). 

Tbe practical working of the fiQger*priQt method of identifioation is also doe to 
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Among liU raoro iiuportaot works are Hendkctry Genitu (1869), Human Faeultx/ 
(1883), ao<] Knlural Inluriianee (1889). 

Ho ww oil tb« Metoorologionl Council for tkirty-four jw*, aod iovented many 
'ingooious coDtrivfincoa for making and recording motoorologioal observatioaa, acme of 
wbiok are etill lo nsa. 

Oalton'a genius vaa caecBtialty that of the great eoginoer. Fortonatcly ba jira- 
farrad to apply tba exact and practical moCboda of tbc oogmecr to the atudy of mao— 
motbode tbc future developaaut o! whiob may aafely bo left io tbc bands of tbc 
brilliant ecUool irluck be baa created. d. GRAY. 


Obituary: Qalton. 

air Franola Qalton, D.C.U, r.R.8. 

F.R.C.P. 


Bfiddoe. 

By Dr. J. Btddoe, DL.D.t F.B.S., 


My aoqualnUace wltb Ur. Oalton^>ue hardly can tbiak of him aa Sir I’rascia, 
for OUT moot aocorDpliaL6<1 blologlet wae not reeognUed by tbe Britlab GcTcromeot 
until be vaa nearing bia end—bogan more (Iian fifty years ago, and speedily ripened 
ioto friei^bip. But tbougb we were very intimate I oouM bavo but little liitcruouiae 
with lilm, as we Iked one hundred miles aparu And there were compnrtraenta in the 
mind of tbia moat many-alded of men that I nover had ao oppcrtiinity of knowing. 

I never bul, Isdeed, a ebanee of moasnnng bis bead, tliongb I aearcely ever 
aaw him witbouc wondering at its peouUar eliape, peculiar at leeet for Eogland. 
and apecnlating as to what quality was wanting in bim in connexion wltb that 
extreme Aatiioaa of occiput tliat suggeated deflcieQoyof part of tbe poeterloi cerebral 
lobe. Bat though tbero roigbt poieibly be auperabnndanee, one could not tblnk of 
dellelcDoy in tbe nature of Franck Galtou. Mild and pacific be was: but it wae 
from no lack of eoergy and coorage in tbe man who risked bis life amoog tbe 
aavage Damara, aod who taught na bow to go to bed comfortably with a rifle. 
Be bad tbe aolidity of bii Qnakor aiicaetore, a solidcty that did net exclude, but 
geve atoady quiet force to eothuaiaam. Homour wae the only quality one ooufd 
coDceke as lacking io him ; and we know it is apt m be ao Io the Qoakcra 

1 may be permitted to recall aa iuatauoe of his invouClTcnees In which I was 
perscoaliy IntereMte<l. Knowing my methods of obaarvatioii of colour, and tbe 
difficuUiee I occasionally bad io making use of them ooram puhlieo, he contrived 
ao instrument which oonld be carried in a pocket, and which wonld make, and 
record a division of a number of sab]ecte into fire categories, In accordance with 
the colour of tbe bi^, or any other physical difference. This little inatrumeot I 
made trial of, at bis luetlgatlon, and found that It could be perfectly well worked 
with a band in a trouser pocket, without tbc kaowlodge or euspielon of tbc 

♦ubjects. JOHN BEDDOE. 


Asia: Central. Joyce. 

N^« on a Number of Firo-Stlekefpom rulnod Sitoaort the South Afl 
and Boat of tho Toklo*mokAn Desert, collected by Dr. M. A, Stein* 

By T. A ~ Joyce, H.A. 

Among cbo lesser objects collected by Hr. Stein during hie lest joomey in 
Ceotnl Asia were a number of fire>stlckB, of which cbe beat specimens are, by bis 
kind permiaeloo, figured herewith. In every case except one the “female" atick 
aiooe was found, and all of these are typical of the appnrataa by wbicb fire is 
procured by the “twirling" ineibod. In most ceaes before tbe formation of tbe 
“beartb," a V>ahaped groove has been cut m the face of tbe sdek at right angles 
to that in wbicb tbe “beartb" ie formed, parallel with the axis of tbe “male” 
stick when la operation. Tbe beartb is then formed close to tbe edge of tbe stick. 
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80 tliat the fiua (]u 8 t pi'odacad bv tlio friction pours out tJiroogb tJi8 eoich pro* 
duced by the groove. Tins it ^ell «ecn oik tlie lower portion of the stick (Fig. 2). 
In otbor casu tho licartk lias boao formed hi tbe centre Kos of tbe stick, but is 
coonected with tbo margin by s groove out deeper then the lowest pert of the iissrUi 
and deopemng ns it approoebes the margin i tbis is seen lu Pig. 8. It may be 
said at once tbsc 


no importance oan 
be attnebed tothie 
slight difbreuc«i 
a» tbe two etioks 
in question are a 
pair and were 
both found in Uie 
rough cloth bag 
(Fig. 4) among 
the ruins at En* 
dere. 

As remarked 
above, one 
**iDale'' flre stlek 
was found, and ii 
seen attaclied to 
the ^^femaU" 
stick (Fig. d). 
The fattened 


conical point of 

tbia is quits typical, and bears faint trsoes of tbe action of flee, but it oould barUty 
have bsen used In lu prssent form, since it is too short; probably it is a stick 
wbloh had broken or beooins worn down, and had beoa made into a peg for 
suependiog the other stick by having the other end sharpened. It is aotiosable that 
io almost every case tbets "feraele'' stioksvrsrs meant to be attsebed to sometbing, 

since eaeh is farnlsheil with a hols obviously 
for suspeasion. In some eases this hole rune 
verlicslly through, as in Fig. 1, but tu other 
cnees two holee are bored to meet one another, 
from tbe under snrfaoe and from one of the 
marginal aitrfaoes reepeclively. It is rather 
diffluuU to judge of tbe quality of the wood, 
owing to tbo eictreme desicoatiou of the apeoU 
mens, but it soems almost certain that the 
‘^male” sUcka were of hard, tbe “female" of 
soft wood. 

It is a little snrpming to find in the heart 
of Central Asia, whore one has been accus¬ 
tomed to regard the flint and steel os tbo 
typical fire-making appJiaoee, apparMiis for 
twirling” which might, from tbdr appearance, 
perfectly well beve come from East Africa ; 
there is no reason to snppoee ibat any of the specimens are of great age, since tbo 
sites where they were found were not abandoned until the latter part of the third 
ceoeury, and, tlierefore, the oae of wood for this purpose waa not dictated by lack 
of iron. Similar appliances ar# found in use among tbe primitive tribes ia India* 

r 36 J 
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and, for ceremoiual purposes, uiion" tLe oifilised Also. Iloreo7sr, the use of tbe 
fntfiila, rifierpQn Slid trx^, wcjo known Id clivssictl times (we Tkeophrattus de But. 
FUnt, T- y. 7, Mil ds IffM, 64). Consequoutly it is not oiireASODAble to suppose tlist 
io those 6re*sticks wo see trscos of tbo Grawo-Ooddliiet inflnouee which «ppe»n so 
pleiiii^ in the loe&l srL 

Of tho specimena figured, 1 sod 6 srefretn 2, 3 eod i from Cndore; end 

5 from Lop-nor. A. JOTCE. 

Australia. 

Australian Marriag:# Olaisas. D. tFalHs. . 

1 b Jeutn. Boy. Anthr. Jrut., XT.., pp. 166-70, Ch^ Be 
mutes bis tbeory of the orlglD of AoetrsIlAD merrisgo c leases, 
the two pbretriea represeet two eocleDt, distinct reces, whiob dmelgemated to form 
the AusCrelieu noe. Oae rece we* Fepuseien, verf derk, wetb ourlj hmr. The 
‘I remoeot of U beoeae ezUnot with Trugenioi, the I ut of the pure Tumehiens* 
“ Tbe other wu e stronger, more edrsneed, lighter eoloured reee> with streigbt heir, 
end ekia to the Drevidieoe nnd Voddehs'^ (p. 166). Is support o/'^bU theory 

£ B*7. J. Mathew eddueei nioe.reeaons, four of them sometoldgi^el, tho remeifiihg' 
> lloguielio. Oar present ooncera is with the formor. ^ 

i •• We here " seje the writer, ** phret^lei in New South Weloe, Western Avstrelie. 
eod Qiieeaslendi whose nedies ere reepeocively llghC»hIooded ind dark»hloodod, or 
light-skioued or derk-skiuned.'’ Fi&elly,' " Oft visitiug two elwigirel leeerves in 
“ Tietorin, foor uetivei, one of whom wes eloeo on eighty end tbe other over sixty* 
'^yeere of ege, told me, when iatorTOgatsd seperetely, tbet the 'old hleoks professed 
be eble to distingalth tnembere >of tbe Xirrekaiteh from thoeo of tbe 
** pbntry eod' members of tbe Bundyil from those of tbe fTa by tbe quality of the 
“ heir. Two told me that one pbretry hed Aoe heir, tbe other ooereo: sod. eorroboretive 
** of this ^itbotion, a fifth nelire, beloogiog to 8wen Hill on tbe Murrey, teking 
bold of hie heir seld, *Vm Xifilxt. sCreigbt beir, other fellows ere Muhvar^ ourly 
heir,’ end went on to ezplein that the etreight heir people oould not merry emong 
tbemsekee but bed' to intermerry with tbe eurly-belr people, end vinemd’* 
(pp, 166-7). Tbiii the Bev. J. Uethew seems to support his oonteutlon by 
ob^rod eoraetotogloel dlfierenoes whiob ero et lout perceptible to tbe neclTo. 
The hiologioul problem inroWod is not, however, so simple es be eeoms to teke for 
grented. It iovolToe rery inporte&t eseumptlons to whioh every biologist ooald Dot 
eubeoribe. i 

As I noderateod tho writer—eod he bee put bis ergumeots with 4dmirahle> 
cleerDOis—Auetralieo eless exogeay Is fonoded on reciel oxognmy. Let ue cell the| 
oae r&oe A, tbe complementery rue B. As e marriege system becomes well-; 
eetahllsbod eloog these lines, reos A becomes pbmtry A, teoe B becomes phrstry B,’ 
eod ;tbe two together mtke up tho tribe. The writer dou not tell ns whoa he supposes 
this process to bsTo begun ; bnt in tbe light of the univereel distribution over elmoet 
the entire Austrslisa eoatlnent, sjid in the light of the greet conseirstisa which; 
pervsdes Aostrslien soclsl orgsoiistion, do oae conid iotelligently mMDtsin tbet tbisi 
rsce*phntry exogemy did not begin msoy genentions sgo. Add to this tbe exogemous 
nature of this rece-pbretry orgeuisstioo, end it hScoDnes clear that a perpetuetioo of> 
the somatological differences which. originally existed He so highly’improbable tbat^ 
we nay oall it impossible. 

A never menlea within A hut el ways in B. Let ns call the first generation of 
this intermarriage D and £ respeotively, acoordbg as ita members belong to pbratry A 
or phratry B. It U then evident tbet D ia as much B as it is A, so far as ancestry 
is ooneoraed, and E ia u much A ae it is B, so far as its ancestry is ooDoemed ; nor 
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doM tLe question ol motrilinesl or ol putrilmenl t^eeoent lo sny wey affect tlio problem. 
If, tbeo, iu the firet geaeretlon the blood of the two raoee i» eTonly blended, end caeb 
auceoeeito geuereiion la efnrlberoTen blending, there being alweya ne munh blood of 
tlie original race*phratry A iu any given iDdiTidnal as there ia blood of the original 
iMe'phratry B—of neceasity ^ coaeunt ratio — how shall those race differences, 
certainly uot great in ti» beginning, be preaeired during future generatioae, eveo to 
the proaeot time ? Or let tis suppose that amaJgareatiou does not take place, but ihet 
in any glreu family aome of the membere allow marked charnoterleiica of pbmiry A, 
othoia of phrcitry B, Kreu lo they must all be grouped together, either iu the pbratry 
of llie father, or in that of the mother; and I do not underataiid bow theae diatiootiona 
could be gathered into the original race>pliratry diviaione, eluoe the prevailing aocial 
organlaatiou miiat reaull in cootinual attempfa to break down any aoreatologieal 
differoneoa that may at ono lime have been ideutical with olaea diviaiona. 

Aaido from thsac objeetiona lo bla argnment, I do not balleve that iho faoM 
adduced by the Bov. J. Mathew lead weight to hie contention, In the firat plaoe a 
glance at the totema and phrairlea of different tribes aa recorded io Ilowittia Native 
Tribes Avetraha ahowa that colour distiuetions are not cooaiateatly adhered 

to. For example, bow does it happen ibat, In tiie Wakelbura tribe the black bee ia In 
the Malera pbntry, while the black dock is in the iVuthera phratry (p. 113) ? Again, 
In tlo Wotjobaluk tribe black swan, white gull, whlte-bslUed oorowrant, small black 
cormoranti grey heron, black duck sre in the OanuUk phratry ; while in the ^roiiccA 
pbrsuy are grey kaugareo and red kangaroo (p. 181) f 

It is possible that tbs Roo. J. Mathow makes a further false assumption whon ho 
attnbates (implicitly) the colour concept in onr dosoriptive aamos of tbeao animala to 
the AufltraUans, wLoae terminology is built upon an absolutely different basis. Wa 
speak of two specisi of aoiosiUe as grsy kangaroo and rod kangaroo, and lor us they 
are a prsy epeoies and a red spooles, When the Australian speaks of tbe one as 
^ori and of the Other ai Burra, does be think of the one as yrsyand tbe other as 
rsd, any more than we, when wo see a referonos to Ilowitt. think of a green book, and, 
when wo eee a reference to Mr. Bang, think of a blue one? By Jatb-Jurk and by 
Burtita tbe Australian refers to the same animals Hint we have in mind when we eay 
that Ibese are respectively the vhUe gull nod tbo wAifs*hellied cormorant. But it 
does not follow that he thereby recognises the eommoo ceooepl of vhito wbich le 
stated in oar descriptive nomenclature, Indeed, In all the lists given by Mr. Hewitt 
the native terms give ns little reason to suspect that tbe distincticus in rise end 
ocleur which go to make up Mr. Howitt’s dseoriptlve namoe of totem objects are 
distiootions observed by ibo savage; or that ho is ordiuerily aware of suob die- 
tiuctioDS uutU some special demand directs bis attention toward ibsm. It le true, 
as Mr. Baug says, that “iu tbo pbratry names of so many tribes ... wo observe 
“ the marked centmst in ocleur or in habitat . . . of the opposite exogamcas seta 
(Mxff, bO, 1910, p. 188). But it Is quite falte to deduce from this—sod Mr. Lang 
draws no such ceocloslon—that r.borefore the Australian observes this marked con- 
trsst. Hie perceived ocnlraete are probably quite different, and may ignore onr point 
of view altogether, just ss we return the compliment by absolutely ignoring bis. 

Iq conclusiec, it seems probable that tbe statement made by the native at Swan 
Hill with regard to bis phratry was nothing more than an explanation of the marriage 
system- If, in reply to a question, I say that my name is Wall, and eay 
friend’s name is Well, and point te a wall and s well respectively, it does not follow 
tbst I am indicating a resemblaoce between myself aud a widl, and between my 
friend and a well It would, however, not be strange if ssvsges imagine an a^ro- 
piistenesi between the oames imposed end pcrsoniti chiraotcrlsties, and believe 
through-going correspondeDce of name and observed cbarscecriatics, How else shall 
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wd explain sDoli u Utosa vhtcb mtke thirCaen and Friday aoluoky^^ beU«f 

tbaC. to the individoal eccaptiog it, i» abundantly proved in experience? 

W. D, WALLIS. 
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AfMoa, Central. 

A NeoMthle site In the Katang^A. By E~ Tor4ay~ 

1 ehonid like to call the eCteRtloTi of any antbropologUt or arebaeelogiat 
wbo may now, or In the future, be travelling in the noighboarhood of Lake Moero, 
to a neoUtbio eite wbloh exiete on tl\a Belgian abore. Hera the Lakonzova, an 
nnlmportaot brook a few buntlred yerdafrom the former heidqiiartere of the Katanga 
Comity of the aame name, falls from a great height into the lake. Ac the top of 
the falle may he eeen a number of groovei in the rook, which ara obTioualy the raault 
of poiiehing iCooe axM. These groovee are very noticeable and have attraeted the 
attention of many people, none of whom, howover, Jiad any knowledge of arcbieology. 
and who Lave been greatly p\ia<led as to their meauing. Thera ara many Europeani 
in the Kantaoga now, tad I ub quite aura that the Belgian autboritiei would gladly 
aaafet la any inveetigauen \ in fact, 1 beheve Chat they might be induced to take the 
caiciativB in the matter. E. TORDAY. 


IzLdla: Ethnology. Braid wood; Crooke. 

A Note on the Mesnlnf of*‘Merlah.” By II. S. Braidwod and tiH 
fV.Crooh,D^. H 

The ooitom of human aacrldce among the Kandhe or Khoode of Oriaaa aad Qanjim, 
who performed tble rite with the object of promoting die fertility of their fields, is of 
great ethoological interast, and bai been elaborately djsoaeied by Frofessor J. G. Fraaer 
('/Ac Gold«n Bought 2iid editioa, il., 241 »9qg.) The ohgia of the oame Merlab died 
to deaigaate the humau viu»iB in this sacriflee, bae never, Z believe, bees eatiefaotorily 
explained. Professor H. H, Wileoa {Glwary 9 /Judieicl and /fmaaa Ttrmt^ 1865) 
gives: ^*dferte or Mtriya, a liumao victim, usually a child or yooog person, kid* 
*' flapped, aod, after a aeasoa. eaorlfiood by the Khonds, a barbarous race in the liills 
" weet of Cutleck.** Coloocl £, T. Laltou {DttaripHvt Ethnology of Bengal, 1872, 
p. 29) says, speaking of the bfirl tribe in Asaam, that the title of this tribe means 
** mediator or gO'betweea, aad is the tame word ss nine or mifjo used with the same 
“ signiheation in Orieeiu Perhaps the mriah applied to the sacrifioo of the Ebueds 
“ is a oogoato word, the mernsA being the messenger between man aud tbe deity.*' 
This for many reasoos seems improbable. I rscontly made inquiries into tbe matter 
through the Collootor of Ganjam, which coataine 189/XN} Xhands. I have been 
faronred with a reply from Mr. H. L. Braidwood, Headquarters Sub-Collector, which 
appears to me to deserve publication. He states tbac tbe word oomes, as might have 
been sxpeoted, from tbe Kandb, not the Oriya dialeca la Orly a it is always spelt 
Miria, tbe t being soft, aod the fioal, though written d, Is generally pronounced i. 
Being a Kandb word, it has probably no connection with any Saoskrlt root. According 
to tho Dutrict Manual of Ctargam, ineriah is probably tbe Oriya form of the Kandb 
«e«i, merviy or wiriel, “ a hnmao vioCim.** Tbe & in AcKd may simply be tbe cocoraoa 
pereonal terminatiou of Oriya added to a Kandb word. The Kandh bterpreter at 
Ganjfim, who is an Oriya, aays that fnntn', m«ri, and toAi are used by theKandbs in 
various parte of their country, as the name of the human vie dm. W. CROOKE. 


England : Ayoli«olo?7. Robarta: Oollyer. 

Additional Notoo upon tho Britlah Camp n«ar Wallingrkon. By Qfl 

H. F. Ho6arM and H. C. CoUyer. £|| 

Tbe favourable receptioo accorded to the previous notes upoo tbe British camp 
sicuated on the site of tbe Southern Hoepital of the Hecropolitan Asylums Board 
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submitted to the Institute io 1904, ©ncour&ged us to make farUior iUTMtigstiooa, 
permiesioR having been gireu us to ez«»vst« & portion of the ditch of the camp 
whilst the buildings wars in course of erection, In the hope that bj so doing, the 
latest date when the settismsut wa« inhabited might be asesrteiaed. 

During the progress of ti)C work, one or ocher of ns was coastentiy present, eo 
that we were able definitely to fix the approximate position from which Chs different 
finds were taken. 

The excavation wae oocomenoed on 21et July 1905, a)id was coutiuned for just a 
fortnight, Messrs. D. Stewart and Sons, oontmetors of Wallingwn, fumiehing ne with 
tbs uceossary labour. 

Choosing tiis meet southerly point of the hUl a little to the east of tbo “Isoletion 
Ward,” and east of the spot at which, in the earlier paper, it was shown that there 
was probably an entrance road into the oamp, we endeavonred to locate tbe ditch by 
cutting two parallel trenches running doe north and south, 120 ft. apart, the western 
one being eboot BO yards, end the eastern about 120 yards, east of tbe Isolation Ward 
of tbe Iloepital. 

la order exactly to locate tbe position of any traces of human oeonpation we might 
dlsoovor, the trenches were first dug to the depth of one spit (fi ins.) throughout their 
entire length—say 52 fu la the caw of the western wench, end 37 ft. in the ceee of the 
eaetern one. 

Both were first sunk to tbe depth of 16 ine. e( the north end, and ia both cases 
it was found that tbe southerly cod of the tronoL biaeeied tbe ditch, which swept s 
llttis more to the south than was anticipated, when uking a line from the part exposed 
in tlie Isolation War<l, mentioned In the previous commuuicatlou. 

The disturbed soil in the trenohee varied from I ft. 6 ins. in depth at tbe norlh ends 
te 2 ft. 4 ius. at tbe south, where the trench itrnck the north side of the dltcb, the 
ploughed land Levlag ei I ted to tbe lower depth eince it wae flret cultivated, the elope 
of tbe hill being well defined, and the esnd, of which the soil woe oompoHed, being 
evidently washed dowu very easily after it had once been disturbed by tbo plough. 

In the creoches to the above depth (2 fu 4 las.) we found i— 

Smell fragments of British earthenware. 

Small pieces of sandstone (portloas of mealing stense) some burnt. 

A broken neolithic axe (unpclisbed). depth 24 ins. 

Au echinus. 

Neolithic scraper. 

Flint core. 

Flint flakes, used and unnsed. 

A number of burnt flints. 

A piece of Roman pottery. . 

All those objecte being in dietnrbed ground may have travelled from the eurfa^e 
of tbe higher ground. The specimen of Roman pottery was tbe only Roman arclcls 
found in tbe course of the whole excavation, and it must be remembered that it was 
in disturbed groond at a depth of not more than 2 ft. 4 ins. 

At a depth of 1 ft. 6 Ins. at the north end of tbe west trench a considerable 
number of burnt flints were discovered lying near logethep, probably originally forming 
a hearth, which had been disturbed by the plough. 

There were no signs o! a vallum, if such ever existed (as is probable); b^ng 
formed of sand it would have been entirely washed inte the ditch before cultivation 
began, or been thrown down to fill up the ditch. As the transverse trenches wero not 
extended heyond the south side of tho ditch we did not ssccrlain if there had been 
any oounterscarp on the outer side; but if there had been one criginaUy, as the field 
showed tmlv a natural slope, it had probably been either denuded or ploughed awey. 
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In op^nioj; up the ditch tbe soil was remoTed in tfaneveras sactions for tlis full 
width of tbo ditch, so that tbo position of sscb objocfi conld bs ascertained, tbe cross 
one bsing reduced, as ^ater depth was attuned, aod it became clear that the full 
width of the ditoL wee laid open^ and that its sides had a sharp and regular slops. 

Opoa the original surface line tbe foil width cf the ditch was fonnd to be 12 ft. 

To a depth of 1 ft 6 ins. the soil oootained modem potterj and Iron, all having 
eppareotlp been introduced under eultivatlcn. 

Below this was I ft. to 1 ft 6 in a. of rsdepoalted elayej sand, and then opou 
the aides of the seotion was seen tbe old dark surface line of decayed vegetation, 
from which 1 q a V shape the banks of tbe ditch ran down to a point, meeting at 
^ ft. below tbo original surface line, proving that the ditch was originally 12 ft wids 
and 7 ft. deap. 

After baving carefully noted for the first day or two the positions from which 
the objects. were taken, it became clear that they all lay either io tba first 
2 ft 6 ine. from tbe eurface (tlm disturbed soil), or upon the banks of tbe ditch, 
or below 8 ft. from the old eurface line, which 3 ft consisted of dark olayey aand. 

All the finds msatic&ed above as taken from the transTorae trenches were 
therefore wesbed or moved into position efter tbe ditch was filled op to tbe old 
surface line, as tbsy lay In (be 2 ft. 6 ine. or 8 ft. cf soil over the ditch or in the 
trenches on its nortb side, where they were not sunk down to the old land surface. 
Tba ociielaaion, therefore, le that the above finds were all orJglually depositod ea the 
higher ground In tbe Intorior of tbe camp, possibly even after the camp was abandoned, 
end that they were washed down or brought down by the plough. 

Below tbe 3 ft. of dark clayoy earth in the ditch tbe banks apparently curved 
towards the centre, the 2 or 8 ins. of vegetable soil on the banks gradually thickening 
Co 18 or 18 ins. at tbe bottom, which soil beconlng darker and stifibr the deeper iC 
got, oonCalned the great majority of the finds we discovered. 

Below this block eoll further excavation showed that tbe ditoh was filled with 
elightJy clayey yellow sand lor a depth of I ft, 6 ine. to 2 ft., tbe banks meeting 
at a sharp angle at a depth of 7 ft. from tbo old surface line. 

The bistory of the dltcb, therefore, eppears to he this, that excavated in The net 
saad Id a V-shape to the depth of 7 ft. and a width at the top of 12 ft,, the vallum 
and banks were almost immediately washed down and Ailed the ditch to the depth 
of 1 ft. 6 ios. to 2 ft., destroying the V-sbapo and altering (be straight aides of 
tbe ditch to a gentle curve. 

1 q the lowest position, 1 ft. 6 ins., to 2 ft. from the original botton of tbe ditoh, 
were found bones and teeth of horse, ox, dog, or wolf, fiint flakes sad cores, but 
very little pottery. 

The ditch was subaequeatly used as a cooking pUco for a long period, during 
which accoraulationa took place until a black stratum of 1 ft. 6 ins. to 2 ft. in thick- 
Dees was deposited, oonsistiug largely of carbon ieed materials and vegetable matter. 

Tbe settlement was then prohebly abandoned, and denudation from tbe vallum 
took place, or the ditch was artificially filled up with the soil from the valluffl until 
tbe original surface was reached. 

Vegetation either grew upon this soil as it accumulated, rendering it darker, or 
it beoanie waterlogged, the water being nnable to eink through the clayey carbonaceous 
bottom, ihaa disooionriog the sand. 

Pnrtber denudation from the hill above took place ootil 1 ft. S Ina had 
Mcnmnlated over tbe ditch above the old land aurface, bnt the water having then 
free conrso to lower ground, not being aireeted in the now ground in tbo filled* In 
diteb, passed freely sway and the sand was therefore not discoloured. 

Agriculture then recommenced and buried Roman and mediieval obieets to tbe 
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Ceptb of 6 ini’, aodfrom cbf>t tlmo Co Che presenC Cbeploogb Mul ordi&ory deiiud&tion 
produced 1 fu more ftocamulotioii of eoil, eo tlint ultimMely Romao and nedieTal 
objects mixed with neoUdiio jmplcmenta aod British pottery from the aurfeco of 
tbe camp are foood throughout the J ft- 6 in». owlying the origioal euifaco end 
above ibo diwh, forming (he oultiveted aoil, whilst denudetioo end agrlcultiiro heye 
destroyed all vestiges of hut foiiiidatioos within the cemp, leaving only here end 
there some dUturbed hearths and bnrnt fliota. 

The date of tho ceoip nod tbe clvilieetion of iu occupenu next demand our 
attention. 

Aa already neotioned, the ditoh when first made bad the mieiortuee of baridg 
baoke which were easily washed down by heavy rains—tbe looee eaud of the 
vallnn wonld be still more affeoted by atmoepborio conditions than the banka formed 
of solid Tbanet sand, through which tbe ditoh was dug. Tbe waahlngs from the 
vallum and banks of the ditob soon covered up fiiot corosj fiakes, bones, and a 
little pottery. 

There was fonnd lufRclent of tbe latter to satisfy us that the makers of the 
ditob ueod the same class of pottery as the latest iohabltaou, and that tbey naed 
flint implemeDts; but whether bronae hod been latrodooed when tbe camp was first 
made there were no evidences (o show. 

Tbe discovery of steios of brense or copper, and a bronae brooch fouod upon 
the exterior banks, aod a piece of malachite and cuprite, shoved that tho later 
inbabitants at all even (a were io tbe broaae stage, though the nuroerons fialees and 
cores of flint showed » considerable conwmporaoeous use of stone. 

We may mention that tim exterior bank of the ditch had a much thicker 
deposit of carbonaceous matter upon it than there woe upon the inuer bank, uo 
doubt through Ite beiog much more easy of aooess for cooking, &o. 

Tbe camp when flrst oonstruoted may have been oonscruoted la neolithic timea, 
as flint flakes were fairly abundant at tbe bottom of tUo ditob, whllat there was no 
trace there of bronse or copper, altboogh there were a few fragments of pottery 
whlob appearsd nore and more frequently as we drew np to tbe level of (be old 
land surface, but as tbe pottery was of tbe same character tbrougbeot, from the 
very lowest point of tbe ditch right up to the old land surface, it is most probable 
that tbe camp wee continuously Inhabited by the same tribe from Its formation 
nntil its deetruotlon or abaudonment without any break in continuity. 

N- F. ROB ART 8- 
H. C. COLLIER. 


REVIEWS. 

Australasia. Brown. 

Melawians and PolimaMnt: Their Li/t-Hittoriee deecrihed and com- OQ 
pared. By George Brown, D.D. London: Maomillan & Co., ltd., 1910. tM 
Pp. XT -h ifll. Price 12s. net 

Id his preface Dr. Brown tells us that Lis “ aoquaiataoce with the aativea of the 
" Bast aod West Psicific extends over a term of forty-eight years." He spent fouitaea 
continjoue years in Samoa, with later visits. In 1875 be londed lu New Britain, when 
there was no white man living there. Here be spent five years, only broken by two 
visits to Australia, and be bas reriaitad the group several timea since then. Besidea 
these places he has viaited the Sobmou Islands, and other groups in the Western 
Pacific, and be is acquainted with tbe “ Samoao, Tongan, Fijian, and New Britain 
“ languages." In the present work be does not undertake a general aoconnt of tbe 
MeJanesiana aod Folyneslaas; indeed, such an attempt would utterly destroy the 
value of the book. The account is "only of those with whom I have bad close 
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^ tcquftiQUuce." lo dMcrihing the Melfroe^itoe hU ohser7fttiOQft era ,'id geoeral, od 
“ the people of Nav Britais . . . end more perticuUrly of the. Duke of York 
(^roup." Thii roafiriotioQ shonld be borne let miod lo I'eadiog the *rork. The 
remark oa p. 28 that there le but HtCle difference between the rDaonere and cuatome 
“ of the people Urinj? oo the larger ialaade of New Britain and New Ireland. 
ia bardlj likelj to aland In the light of the later and more detailed researobea 
wliioh ha^e been made; though, uafcrtunatelj, New Ireland has beeu ao Jargelj 
unpeopled through the labour traffic, that the held of obaerTatiou here la aadl^ 
narrowed. 

For Uie Foljneelaua Dr. Brown gonerall^ takae the Samoana. It would bare 
been better to hare ebowD, more partioularly bf the title, the flelde covered by thie 
book. Tbe choice of vague and general titlea (which may uot be unconnected with 
the purpoec of eeekiog a wider pnblio) i$ ooe which ebculd not he encouraged, even 
iu a work which is oot profeeaedly acientifle. 

It la clear that we have In thie book the coodltlona for a moat ueeful oolleotion 
of ethnological data, partioularlr ite the author promiace ua that be baa no pet 
Cbeoriea to dietort hie facti or intrude thcmaelvea into their proeentsent. Aa he 
aaya, ve have bad from the South Seaa example* both of the eoieutific fad and of tbe 
iDventcon of Beaaatlonal ** facta/' where the truth ia too drab lor the popular miod. 
A collection of ebjeedve material (ae far ae may be), however acanty, from thii quarter 
ie very woloome. Anyone who haa had the eligbteat experience of ‘‘Socth Sea yarne," 
and their tellen, will be ready to dUbelieve alnoet anyone and anything from the 
Paoifle. A welocme feature In Dr- Brown'a work ii that there ie no long aod 
fnitleea—owiog to the preaeiit itate of our knowledge—dieouaaion of the prehiatory 
of the Paciho peoplea. Thie haa too long been the oiaaaic ground of wbat we may 
oall the nythie atage of ethnology: It may well heoone now Ita Dlyaian Fielda. 
Moreover, tbe Intrualon of general theories Into tbe account of a apaoial area, tends 
to spoil thii I while tbe former are neceaaarily based on too alight evidence. Wbat 
Dr. Brown bae to aay in tbe way of general theories ie, happily, kept apart at the 
beginning cf the book. 

In hie first csLnptsr Dr- Brown gives a short gcographioal aketeb of the l*40lflo 
groups he ia acquaiotad with. As far ae hie experieuce goes he la “ inclined to believe 
in tbe old theory that by tu the largest proportion of tbe ielanda in tbe Paolfio 
are eitber the tope of nountaln ranges or have been uplifted by volcanio agency.’' 
Id eight pages he then gives hit view on *'tbe vexed queeUon of the original borne 
“ of tbe recea who inhabit tbe large gronpi of ielanda in the Pacific.” He sees no 
reoaoD to alter tbe oonolueion which be reached In a paper published In tbe Journal 
of tbe Inetitute, Febmary 1887, namely, that the Melanesiane and Polyneiiaoa are 
from one stock, the Melanetiane being now the oldest repreteotativea. 

But his views on tbs “ pre-Malayau ” race ia Malaya have since then been 
modified. He believes (mainly on the evidenoo of language) that this race was cue 
of tbe Turanian races of Asia, snd was a Negrito people, perhaps extending as far 
aa Burma on tbe maiulaod. He thicks, however, that the Melaneso-Polynealau Ian- 
gUHgee have beeu very much modified through immigrations from tbe Aryao-ipeakiog 
races oo tbe Indian mainland. Tbe discosaioo, however, of this whole queatlon is 
difficult owing to the present eenntinesa of onr knowledge of the Molsneelan aod 
" Papuan ” tonguca. Dr. Brown rightly Insiata on the iiDportance in comparing tbe 
Oceauio tooguoa, not of oertsin ordinary words for objects, but of root words and 
particles- With Wallace Dr. Brown believes in "one great Oceanic or Polynesian” 
race. ' 

Whet Dr- Brown gives w e “ striking example” of the identity of the Melacesiao 
sod Polynesian lenguogcs, asuaely, the two words for “ house” in Duke of York Wand, 
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ruwa ({ouod in M&Uya) and pai (ao onthouse; PoljMBUn f^hy oai9, vhare) ib 
found tlv> in the BougainTille StrnitA Bpeeob, wbore tbo fonna are numo iud/al^ah 
(a temporary abelter house), tbe Polynesian in each case deaignaiing a leaa iraportant 
object. 

The reet oi the work ia giTen up to tiie sociology asd cnitnre of tbe peoples. 
Tbore are oLapters on family life, war, religion, waglc, morals, ubu, alekoeas and 
death, property, bunting and fisblng, and so on. 

Dr. Brown obaervea that in Samoa the vUlagea used to bo more inland than 
they are now: there baa been a noTement to the coast of later years. This is a 
pbenomenoQ which is seen also in the Solomon Islands; wbetber it takes plaoe or 
not will depend on whether the direction of danger baa been from the ses or from 
the buahmen $ '^inNew Britain,” says Dr. Brown, “the ooast natives’ villages are 
** not built far from the beaeb for fear of attacks by the busboen.” In the island of 
Kalaita (eastern Solomons) there are two very diitloct sets, bnsbmen and salt-water- 
men, living in constant enmity, broken only by periodioat markets, wben their necessi¬ 
ties drive them to a ebort truce. Many of tbe Kalaita villages are artlfloial islets 
off the moialand surrounded by walls. In Chapter 111. is an aoconnt of tbe Dnkduk, 
wLloh was written from lufoncation given by a member of the society. Dr. Brown 
somewhat inadequately observee tbsc “one impreasion made upon my xniiid at the 
" time was, chst the principal object appeared to bo to extort money from anyone elie 
** who was not a member, and to terrify women sod those who were not ioitistad.” 
But it is evidently a far more eomplex institution tban this, and bears marks of 
sneestor worship. There me also various other Kew Brittln oeremouies (mafira) 
oou nested with youth. We are like wise given a good deal of iafortnallon ss to birth 
and marriage customs. 

Id his note* on cannibalism Dr. Browu wisely rejecta tbe attempts to aooouot 
for it by tbe scarcity of animal food, and refutes tha idea that osnoibals are partiou- 
Isrly forouloui sod repnlsive. As be says. **Maay of them are no more ferocious 
" than other races who abhor the very idea of eating the human body.” Ho does 
not ” think that the Now Britain people ever practised osnelbalism for the purpoee 
of aoquirlug part of the valour of tbe person eaten.” 

In Duke of York Islaod there are two exogamous classes with a leaf-Uke ioseot, 
aod the manli* rtlipiosvt as respective totems, each elase oalling its totem '*oar 
” relatives,” bnt the author does uot chink ” they believe that they were desoended 
•' from them. Keither class will injure its totem, and any injury ieflietod by one 
” class on tbe totem of tbe other would oertainly be ooneldered as an insult, and would 
” ocoaeion a serious quarrel.” Lands, dtc., belong to cue or tbe other of tbe two 
elaesoa; in-marriage would almost certainly lesd to tbe guilty pair bsiog killed; 
hum (iocestnons) is else applied to anyone killing or eating ooe of bis own class. 
The ebildren follow tbe mother’s olass. 

The *'Now Britain people” call the aool nio or nionc, probably tbo same word 
as used in tho Bougainville Straits (nvn«); it survives death. There is also a mono 
of tbo objects which may acooiDpaoy a dead person to tbe next world. In Duka of 
York tbe abode of the dead is a small island ; io ^ Kew Britain ” the idea of its where¬ 
about is hasy. Life in the next world is much the same as here ; there seems to bo 
no moral retribnUon except that niggardlineas (and perhaps certain other offeocee) is 
puuished. It would eeeu that tbe souls of the dead go bto the body of some animal 
(for example, the flying-fox). Souls are invoked by their kinsmen, but Dr. Browb 
ssys, ”1 have never beard of any primitive ancestors of tbe tribe being wertbipped in 
** CQunection with any animal apart from Che saorednesa which is attached to the tetem 
of the family.” There is a elssa of spirits called tebaran, generally evil; they are 
the disease briogers, and in some casee are the souls of dead human beiogs ; but Ic looks 
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hi if io geoerAl *hey tr© o£ noo-huraao origin. There am else reiareh atteebed to 
■wells, rlTere, pools, tkod eo on. There ve ferther eerUua higher evil being* celled 
haia. Dr. Browo thinke tbet on Duke of York tbeie ie e belief io e “ supreme deity " 
(“ho -who mede ue,” or ^‘eoineono who made ; but bo is not the mekor of the 
■world, though he tekes en active interest in the afieirs of men end pmyere am offered 
to him. There ere eleo spirits controlling the weather. 

Dr- Brown vUlted the Sbortlsnd Islands (Bougainville Struts) end gives et length 
the inforaatiou he reo^ved from Mr. Maodoneld, one of the first traders to setUe 
there ; bo is mentioned by Bibbe, and Dr, Fruer hu made use of theeo notes in hie 
last work. 

On the ttlra, Dr. Browu rightly romarks tliat it owes its power not merely U> 
tbsfoBf of puniahmentfrom the living (indeed this elemont is often wholly wanting), 
but “ to a dread of some euperoafuml powers of magio which whl oertmnly ” afflict 
an offender. The essenoe of ebe tabu in Oceenia will almost certainly be foned to 
lie in that It ie a conditional ourie or a potential neglo. 

Dr. Browo refers to the want of traditions sa to tbeir past among New Britain 
people s and this agrees with observations in tbe BongalnTllle Straite i be oould not 
find any tredItlOD of former migrations- We are given some of the Samoan uJee ajid 
traditioos: it is to be hoped they will all be publlafaed, and in the original te^ft. We 
have the tale of the origin of deatb, in which occurs the motive of men dying through 
not oaatlng their elcini. ^ 

Linguletio natarial of every kind ia among the most valuable dau whieh tbe 
tolsBiooery can give us j it is a knowledge for which a long residenes in close touch 
with Che natives is generally need^ll; net only la it intrinsleally valuable bat it puce a 
powirful instrameat hi tbe bands of future researchers, and makes easier the ecQuirlug 
of new languages. It Is, moreover, a field ifi which little is felt of preconceived ideas. 
Dp. Brown hes written a most useful book, in wbloh be baa been very euccoaifol in 
keeping tbe bare reoerf of facts spsrt from Interpretatloos end gsosral statements i but 
at tbe end oconrs a passage wbloh shows tbe daugsrof general surveys based on too 
little evldeoee; he makes tbe extraordinary etatement that ** (he HelaDseiani bad r\o 
“ hereditary olilefs, no form of settled goverumeat, whilst tbe Samoans and other 
“ Polynesian raoeshad both," The work ie, however, to be reooniDeodod as a good 
eoUictioa of ethuologioal materia), and onr debt to the writer will be many tines 
iuoreased when be publishes hii philologloal material. 0, 0. WHEELER. 


Pern: Apohaeologj. Sohmidt. 

BtuuUr-Arehw. Btttrage tw VSlherkundt ierautgeg>«ben nus aitttln du QA 
Ba^ttUr-rnstiHUs. Vher altpentanuch« Gttecii mU $tmenha/im Darttell- uU 
ungtn. Von Dr. Max Sobmidt. Bend 1, Heft 1, mit 4 Tafoln in Sohwarg und 
Mebp/arben.Llchtdnick sowie 49 abbildnogen im twt Laipeig and Berbn- Druck 
und Verlag von B. G. Trilbner. 2910. 

This ie tho first instalznoat of a new puWicstioa which ie to appear from time 
to time nnder tbe general editorship of Dr. P. Ehrenreich. In the eeleetion of the 
tides sod monogrsphs which will appear in its pages, priority is to be given to 
those which deal with colleotioDs in ©enoan mnseuras ; in fact, the publication is to 
be primarily othDogrepbical and technological. 

Tho aeleotioD of the first paper bas been particularly happy. In tlie first place 
the name of Bsesaler ia oonnected chiefly with tbe study of South American archmology • 
w tbe second, tbe subjeot of Pemvian textiles is one which lends itself to attractive 
illuatration; in the third, the name of Dr. Max Schmidt is sufficient guarantee of tbe 
value of tho monognph. 
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The receat reseftroliee of Dr. Dhle at Facbaoainac, Naeca, and tberallojR rouiu] 
Trajillo have done much towards setelog the atnd^ of South Aaaricao areliiDology 
upon a scientific basis, and his attompls at seqnenoe'dating have shed mooli sew 
light npoQ the results of former sxoavaHons. Dr. Schmidl now claims that the tex¬ 
tiles of the coast, which correapood with two of Dr. Uhle's periods, exhibit respactivelj 
structural differoiices oi so importaut a nature as to imply at Isaac a spsoidc diifereoee 
io the ciiltore associated with each of periods to which they refer. 

The textiles in question are, firstly those which, from their inwOTsa designs, are 
associated with the so-celled TiahnaoBCO culture, locludiog those with the geometrical 
deigns charaoCeristio of Toa; and secondly, those with more naturalistic oraarne);! 
which were made eo familiar to students by Belss and fitQbeVs great work oa the 
Keeropolls of Aacon. Dr. Schmidt holds, on good grounds, that tbe former were 
worea without any mechaaioal appliance, soeh aa is implied in a loom, while the 
latter are loom-rnsde. Further, he points out that tbe small longitudinal elite, whiob 
occur whenover a line In the design corresponds with tbs line of the warp, and wbicli 
are a feature of tbe latter type of textile, are lacking in sloths belonging to tbe 
Tiahuanaoo period. The reason for this is that tbe weft threads of one colour 
interlock with those of tbe other wbeoeTer a Tertioal line occurs In the dsalgo, but 
that in tbe loom-mads textiles no such inCerloeltuig occurs. He argues that it seems 
incredible that so slupls an expedient should have been forgotten, unless we suppose 
that the old culture was luperiedod by one spedAoidly different at tbe time when 
the loom was introduosd. 

The author then proceeds to an interest log disouislon of tho designs wbieb appear 
on the textiles, with remarks on tho attempts at psrspeotiTe, coaTentbatllsation, and 
tbe meaning of the ecenee depicted. Ilia obserretlcns are ecute and of considerable 
Tslue, but In one respect they seem to call for criticism. Hs shows that a certain 
figure Is shown repeatedly accompanied by oerialn emblems: that these emblems may 
be significant, in so far as they probably enabled the beholdor to reoognise the identity 
of the figure, msy be readily granted, but surely It ie mielssding to dignify them by 
tbe name of *'a kind of picture-writing** (sine Art von Bildsrsobrift) ? Unch bae 
been written on the question si to whether the Peruvians poesessed any form of writing, 
hut more osnnot be adduced from the evidenoe than that at one period certain pictures 
were painted to commemorate osrttin events, while tbe negative evidence as regards 
any actual form of picture wrltiug in pre-Spanisb days is very strong, ft seems 
expedient, therefore, to be extremely wary in the oheioe of words when dealing with 
this enbjeek and it appears to tbe reviewer a misuse of terms to apply to an emblem, 
which appears on the fsoe of It to be exactly parallel to tbe lion of St. Mark or the 
eaglo of 6t. John, tbe words sine Art von Blldersobrift." Still lees exousable is it 
when tbe author liter on drops the qualification and speaks roundly of '^Altperuan* 
iaebes BUdersohrlft,*' applying tbe term, amongst other deeigoi, to wbat is no more 
than a eonewbat conventionalised representation of waves In a boetlsg scene. 
Apart from this the article is a careful study of Peruvian textile art, based upon 
tbe iDagnihcent colleotlons In the Berlin Mnseam, and as sneb is a real ccntrlbutlcn 
to science. 

. A word of praise must be stid with regard to tbe form of the publication, wbiob 
ki well printed and admirably illustrated, one of the large colonred plates being 
especially, worthy of coznoiendatiOD. The scbeoie in accordance with whloh the 
BaeRsler-Archiv Use been inaugoratod ia extremely happy, and promises to resolt In 
tbe publication of monographs of great importance, especially if augury be taken 
from this the first inetalmeut. 
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Africa* Weat Dennett. 

IHgerian Stvdiet, or the Rtlxgxoue and the Political SytUm of the Yorvha. 

B:f K. E. Ddnn«tc. MaomtllAn, 1910. Pp. zrili 4* 235. Pri&e oet. 01 

X Dov book hj Ur, Donnett Is surd to b« wolcomod hj all atudonU of Afrioan 
ToligiODS ; but it b oo idea oore to ba called fanteatio bj certain oritioa wbo lack tie 
qnalifleationa Ur. BoDneti rlgbtly bolda aa vitally neoeaear; to tbe oonprebenaiOD of 
bie work. The student wtU need to bare A primitive mind ” attitude if bo is to 
ODderetand the ideas of tbe primitiTe man, who doee not potaeea suffloient colture to 
ezpreae the mjireries that have beeu UDOoDaciouslj roToaled to bin. Tbe reviewer 
in tbe declares that the qaaint e^mboliam seen b; Ur, Deo nett in tbo reli' 
gloua ayatem of tbe Yornba can ecaroelj have been in anj blaek man’s mind vatil 
Hr. Dennett pat it there; but aureljlatest sjmboliem is to befouod in all religlooe. 
A debt of gratitude is dae to tbe enthor for having attempted to explain the bidden 
wa^s of tbe negroes’ thought to those vbo have uot bad tbe atlvantage of bis long 
experience in West Africa. 

Tbe moat fueinatiag feature of this book ie tbe Inoidit^ with wbiob it abowi 
bow religion baa followed the davelopme^it of social orgnoiaationa. Tbe verj brst 
stage of Yoruha religion la the outcome of an effort to explain tbe nsfsteriea of 
reproduction and of dec*;, and it is d'akuta* tbe thrower of atouaa, namely ligbtniug, 
the moat awful of natural phcnomeoa* wbiob beoomoa tbe first uuiqne god. Zt is 
only later* under foreign infliienoo, that Olorun* the owner of tbe slcy (I would soggest 
tbe Siio*god) takes Its place. In thia very primitive stage religion impliei no duties 
to tbo divioe powers; there arc no prayers, nor is there a cull. Ate more developed 
phase Jakuta is Identified with a deified ancestor, the Slog Oyo, tbo teroporal boad 
of thoToruba race, And as tbe goveromeot of tbo oouolry puses out of tbe liaod 
of tbe Tillage oblefi aad beoomae more oomplex, tbe lyalc^a (queen-motbor) repre- 
eenUtive of raotberhood, tbe Oba (king) representative of fstberhood, tbe Balogun 
(the wsr obief) representative Of motber’s brother, tbst is to say, in a matriarchal 
eyetem* the poraonifloatlos of authority* and tbo Baeborun (the bead of tlio oounclJ) 
rspreaentotivs of sonabip, (bat ie to eay* tbo people, find Uielr counterpart In tlio 
heavenly government is Odudua* Jakuta, Obatsla, and Ifa. The Ogboul (senatorial 
acciety)* apolitical, aooiel, and secret society, is tbe kiog’i ohlef oonsuiutivechamber* 
aad we find in the beaTooly goverocoenl a corresponding number of Orishns (deified 
Hoceators), 

As tbo gods are tbe divine equivalent of tbe earthly powers* so tbe leasona 
recall to tbe Yoruba the stag« of human life. The dry saason, tbe park of tbe 
year io which nature sleeps, is uot divided into month a; in tbe black mao's mind 


it dou not form part of any year, but Is simply tbe period separating one year 
from anotbor. Tbe fire months of Mature'e activity stand for the oorrespoodiug 
etagea of human life ■. First month, tbe time of planting repreaoota copulation; the 
socond, tbe period of germinatioa, conoeption; tbe third* barveat time* pregnancy; 
tbe fourth, tbe time of putrefaction, stands for death; and fioally, the 6feit, the 
time of storing represents birth (end memory), 

I am afraid I am unable to follow Mr. Deonett (p. 99) io the attempt to bnng 
tbe order of tbe Orisbas into harmony with Genesis; their correapondonce one to 
another seems to me rather too far-fetebed. I admit tbs author's inganuity, but see 
nothing more la this part of his olaasification than s olevsr jeu tTetprit. Z also 
bsve my doubta regarding tbs story of Sbango as related by Mr. Felegrin on 
p. 171. It sounds as if it btd been arranged to suit tbe taste of the Christian 
inquirer (an effort not rare emoogat natives, especially if Christians themselves). 
According to tbU account Odudna first sent “Truth" to the people. Dissatisfied 
with this, they preferred to be ruled by tbe Orlsba Iro, the lie,'’ who made 
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'* images” ftod told those who fall aiek to gather sauh'ftud-suoU a berl> and make 
medicine, which, when Ukco, caiiMs the fever to pass Has Chriatian Science 

made ite appearance in l^igeria ? 

The marriage roitrictiooe of the Yoruba olalm apecial attention. Bach pereoo 
hu an Orieha, an omoo (the exact meaning of which 1 cannot trace)* and a plant 
and on animal tabu. Persons who have any of these Ewawa in commou are not 
allowed to marry. JSwawa are inherited for four geoemtiont only, aod it is the 
duty of tbo priests of Ife to study the genealogy of every chiLI and then decide 
which its EwawA are to be. Tho list given, p. 182 , abows (ho dlfficQlcy of this 
task, lly the way. on p. 183 res/1 “Fiiutomia elaetioa” iustead of “Fuatnoais.” 

Mr. Dennett's main point le that* !f maQ has developed from a non-speaking 
animal stage io bis present cultivated and speaking stage, bts knowledge of things 
and tbo way of exproieing hie ideas ibcnld have heeu developed at the same rate. 
Mr. Deonott does not claim to have finally eolved the problem* hut no one can 
deny hie merit In haviog raisod inch a fsr'rsoehiag qaestloo, uodeterrod from his 
raaeareh by adverse* nay* even unfair crltldem. Mr. Dennett deserves special thanks 
for accediog to a request, set forth in my review ol At the Back ^ (kc Black 
Man'i JUind, aanely, to make allowance for the limited undentanding of bis readers 
end reviewers. His laat book le oerulnly far plainer reading than his former 
works. All Mr. Dennett’e books are the prodootion of a rarely sinooro pioneer; 
they are of high value, and 1 can only say that tho more he gives us of them the 
better shall we undontand tbe bleok man's uooensejoue oerebratlon. E. T. 

Amerloa, North. MoOllntook. 

TAe Old JS’ortA TVs if, or L\fc, Lcffcndt, and Rali^on q/" the Blae^tct Qfl 
Indiant. By Walter MoClIntoek, Mtomlllsa & Co., Ltd.* 1210. Pp. zxvl VL 
+ 689. Price I6s. net. 

The aathor first visited the eonntry of the Blaekfoot or Sikslkaua lo(liana se a 
member of the United States Oeverament Expodltlou* wbieh hod been sent to the 
North-West by the National Forest Commusion to report upon the adTlsabillty of 
fomlog certain foreet reserves. He auaoeeded in a reroarkable manner in wionlag tbe 
oonddecoe and friendship of the Blaekfoot, and lived with them in their camps at 
various tiines. He wne formally adopted aa a eon by a noted chief. “Mad Wolf," 
aud made a member of the tribe nnder the nnme of "White Weneel Mooeeein,'' 
(A-pe-eoh-eken), tbos being aflbrdod the tmpleet opportunities of studying the tribal 
rites and eeremooies, to which he was freely admitted* and In some ef which be took 
port. He alio learoed tho tribal customs, traditions* nnd legends at hrstliaod from 
the older chiefs, who bad roamed tbe eouacry at their own sweet will boforo the white 
man drove them book Into the narrow reservations* whore they now lead a weary end 
monotonoue esieteoee. Mr. MeClintoek's book is ooneequently of much value and 
interest to etboologiste, ae the older lodlans are fast dying off aud the rieing generation 
aro losing touch with the ways and traditions of their forefathers. 

The leadlag features of the ludian religious creed, the belief in one all-good and 
powerful Great Spirit, in evU aplrlte which have to be propitiated, io tbe spirits of 
birds sad aolmals such ae tbe grissly bear, the buffalo, the beaver, the wolf, the eagle, 
tbe raveo, and many others, are exhaiietively discussed. Tbo author also tells ns the 
oiaoDcr io which the animal and other spiriu origioally appeared in dreanss to tbe 
founders of the clans which bear their names, and gave directions for the "medicine 
making ” or ceremooials to be performed in tbcii honour. The actual ceremooies are 
described in detail, and chief among these is, of course, the celebrated Sun Dance, 
the great annual religious festival of tbo Blaekfoot. Mr. McClintock dwells 
impreeeivelj upon the remarkable eymbolisin of the ritosl, and the elevated ideae and 
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tMcliings oonlAl&ed in the cetdnoQiftl He »b«dfl upon title and eitnilar gatbermge 
vbat will be a new Ugbt to atny who have regarded tLeni ae poeeeeeing demoralising 
tendenciee.' Vttriooi eporta, games, and dances axe alao doacribed at length, while 
detuls are given of that mjaterions '‘eign language** hj which lodiaoe of difFerent 
tribes and ignorant of each other’s langoage can convene freely-^ gift, they duo, 
which was allotted to them by the Great Spirit in place of the power to read and 
write wbiob wae bestowed on tho White Men. 

Numerooe legenda are related referring to tlie origin of tribal names and of the 
many societies existing ameug tbe tribes, together with much ourione folklore regarding 
tbe principal planets and ooiutellatlone. Like all Indlaus tbe Blaokfoot are highly 
euperstitious and, dreams play an important part In their life, forming tbe means of 
commonIcatlon between thidr guardian animal and other ipirlUi while tbe namee of 
tbeir obildren are frequently shoeeo through a noolumal vision. Perhaps something 
shonld be discounted from the highly eympatbctie manner In which tbe anther treats 
bis subject, hut the story of his relations with the various chiefs, and their anxiety 
that be should let hli brother whites know and appreciate tbe real gist of their religious 
beliefs end oersnonials li of much intereaU and serves to show whet good could have 
been wrought among thie people had the Soropean invaders shown tact, and had they 
taken tbe trouble to learn aoaething of Indian wuys in place of acting on the axiom 
that epolls pison" 

The booh night teach t lesaos to those now engaged In oivUiiing'* the various 
peoples of Afnoa, and provides a powerful trgiineut for tbe ethnological education of 
officials and okhere to whom lueb taaks are allotted. It is excellently illustrated and 
apart from Its etbnologloal value It very enterlaiuing reading. T. H. J. 


China : Folk-Lore. Mao^wan. 

Ckintt9 /*o«.iov# TaUi. By Rev, J, Maegowao, D.D. MaemiUati & Co., 00 
Ltd., 1310. Pp. 137. Price 8a. net 

This is a oolleotloa of eleven Chinese etoiiei in which the eupsmataral powers, 
and the Goddess of Mercy In particuier, nre dnpictad ai keeping a watchful eye on 
human sAIrs—puDishing the wicked end rewarding the good. Prayers and praiiC' 
worthy actions not only bring their reward to the faithful Is this world, but go far 
to release their ancestors from the diirual “Land of Shadows,” and enable them to 
be born egeln into tbe joya of earthly life. There is one pretty legend eonoamlng a 
lover who mourned bis dead mistress with snob fervour and constancy that sot only 
was she permitted to return to oarth a< a babe, with the promise that she ahonld 
become bli wife, hot, in the fitness of things, the lover himself was rejnveuated by 
the Queen of the Fabies, so that he might become an appropriate bridegroom for a 
girl of eigbtean. Another atcry tolla bow a river god, who bad been caught as a fish 
but purchased end rcleesed by a obarltable prefect, enbieqnently rewarded bis bene¬ 
factor by sheltering him for eighteen years from bia enemies and eventually restoring 
him to power and to tbe bosom of his family. In other tales the slow hot sure 
workiog of veogaance on the part of tbe gods is vividly deeoribed, together with the 
eondicts between the cbaracteristio Chisose demons and the heavenly spirits sent to 
guard the devont from their evil workioge. Goe legend, " The Reward of a Benevo* 
'* lent Life," tells of an ezeepdooally worthy cldaen who was warned by a Boiue, 
whom he had entertained, of tbe ooulng of a great flood, and u^vised to build boats 
Id readiness. Like Noah he obeyed, in spite of tbe scoffing of his neighbours, and 
when the waters roes he was able to save himeelf and bis family, together with 
various animals which he picked up as they were drowaing. These animals, by 
the way, rendered tbeir preserver good service in after years—a sequel we do not 
remember to have been given in any other version of tbe Flood, T. H. J. 

Prlotod by Bril avo Spottiswoodb, Lm., His Uajsoy's Printers, Bast Bsrdlafi SOeet, B.C, 
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ORIOINAL ARTICLES. 

Afrloa, East. With Plat© D. f 

□••crlption of KlJetM Ooromony among: th« AhamOa, TIva O* 
RIvor, East Affloflu By the hu C. fV. ^eliyan. 

J w»8 BittiDg In my CMnp D«r the Tivs River on Jenuery 8 lb, 1906, Qoaer a 
tree with my helmet on, The women seen in the eccomimnyiog pbotogreph# ceme in, 
t%w my helmet, end promptly wont into e fit. She started trembling eery violently, 
throwing her arms aboot. 8lio wm uken In bond by the people ehown in the 
photographs, more perdeiilarly the man with s knife io hie band, who etert^ making 
passes with hia knife eround her legs, bead, and body. The woman atill went on 
throwing herself ahont raoatiing and behaving ae if she woe in great pain. The 
man with the knife in hie band then mado eemepatterne on the woman’s lege with 
sand in thie shape after which he passed the point of hU knife along tbeee 
patterns and again round and round the vroman’e legs, head, and body j be also made 

the woman_who seemed insaoe— put her arms out in front of her as if in anpphcatloD, 

the man all the time repeatiog what seemed to be certain pbrnees. By this time, 
thinklog the woman was aerioualy ill, I asked two other native women, who were 
standing by, what the matter was, and they said,“Ob, Itt only Kijeeu. Knowing 
from Mr.Trsill (who was the original discoverer of this affiur) that it wat only a sort of 
fit on aooount of leelog anyone with a helmet on, I wont to my tent: this was aft« the 
woman had been about Ij hours in this fit. About one hoar leter a meiuge was sent 
over to me saying that if I would give this woman a letter she would be right. 
I tore off a piece of a roagastlno I wee reading and jnst ran a penoll over it and sent it 
over The womnn then sent hack for some maiohos, which I scut 5 sho then lit the paper 
sod put the lighted paper In her mouth, and the alleged devil vru exorcised. From 
beginning to end this woman was In this fit ahont 3^ hours. Next morning I saw hor 
and she was perfectly all right and did not mind my helmet lu the 

C. W, NLUOAri. 


Physlofti Anthropology. DuokworttJ* 

Raport «o * Hum*rt Elcull from Theeemiy (r»ow In tho 0mm- OC 
brIdE© Univorelty An*tomioal MueoMm). /?y L. H. Duckviortk^ WV 

M.D., Se.D. . 

I. mtiory <if iU Specimen. —TU skull wae found with other remains of a 
human tkolotoo in the etralnm of the second neolithic period at Teangli. It was at 
least V50 », from the eurfaoo, and there was no dUturbance of the stratiflcatlob 
ebove it. Therefore the skull would seem to belong to the end of tho second or to 
the tbW (cbaloollthio) period. As the popnlatlon then, w judge by erchmologlo^ 
evideuce, was different from that which inhabited Thessaly in olasaioal times, it is 
liksly that this akuU would differ from tlioae modern Tbesaaliana, In oonnection 
with the good preiervatloD of the skull it ii to be noted liiat animal bones from the 
same prehistoric monud are in good condition. 

II. Cranuylcgical Deecriptim Figs. I and 2).-Tbls is a male cranium of 
moderaie sUej it has been reconstructed from about fifteen fragmeoW. In tbo 
nponortioo of length and breadth it falls within the mesalioepbaUc division. 

The brow ridges are distinct, the external occipital protuberance on the contrary 
is small. The transverse orbital axes droop outwardly, and tho orbital proportions 
w^e probably mieroseme. The ntastoii processes are large with long axes nearly 

vertical io direotion. . . , , 

The nasal akeletoa was prominent and the lower margios of the nasal aperture 
diatioct. The palate baa nearly a parabolic cootonr. The teeth are of moderate 
Biae but of oxceUent quality. In the upper jawa the second and third molsrs are 
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dlitiiictly MnAlJar »od leee vorn then tbe fi»l* No aljiti# of cari« c*d be detected 
in eitlier jew. The chin « prommeo^ but e deep »«««*« suhmeniolu redocee the 
height of the mandible ia front 

The UaC cliAreoter is alrooet the only difltloctive feature of the ipecunen; that 
is to say, that io the east majority of the detaUa observed, no clear indication is given 
of the aMooiatioB of this skull with any well-known type. Moreover, tbia speeimen 
may be of eompamtitely recent dete, eo far as tbe evidence of ita sUie of preaervation 
pennlU of a prooouoaement on the aubjeot But if the evidence of itt association 
with other obiecW of undoublcd anti^ily u good, then tbe presence of a bigbly 


?io. l.-eaott MOW tBBsatT. Fi«- wo« taaseatY, 

CiroBMx neTetiiiiO 0^®“^ viancawa) 

evolved oraniel form io Tbceasly, even nl ao early date, will be eetabllshed- I may 
add that acme of the Ronseolekkcs skuUe from Crete (now i& tbe museum at Cacdla) 
ere quite comparable to this ekull- But to judge from tbe Thesanliaa crania of 
modern date (to be found in the Academy as Athena) tbe more usual ikull form In 
that pan of Greece ia now longer aud narrower than at earlier perloda. In regard to 
Its proportion a, tboo, the specimen now under consideration would be contrasted with 
the mejoricy of modern Tbessdian akolli, and thus there Is *ome reason, on these 
grounde alone, for asiignuig it to an earlier epoch In history. 

LUf of 


Length (glabello-occlpital) • 1$$ 
Breadth • • • *143 

Height (auricular) • -117 

Ciiouxoferonce - • • dftO 

Minlmimi frontal breadth • 96*5 


Frontal arc • • *130 

ParieUl arc • • • 130 

Lambda to Inioo * >65 

Supra-auricular arc • * 305 

Br^th indsn (meaaticepballc) • 76*9 

W. L. H. DUCKWOBTH- 


Nortli Wales: Ethno^apliy. Ed^-Partlngton. 

A No4e on Oortoln Obeoleto Utoneile In North W&los. ByJ. Kdg9- 00 
Partington. 

So much is and btj beeo written abont ethnographical specimeoe from foreign 
lands that those of Great Brilmn are apt to be overlooked; in fact, many of our 
most intereeWng iadusiries of a bygone age have disappeared for ever, together with the 
implements oonoected with them. There are very few collectors, although there ought 
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to b« frt lM£t one in every county. Our local muaeiunB are m »mo way to blame for 
this, for If they vonld iDtereet themaelvea more io local folklore they would sooo 
find someone to take up thie most important eubject, tLna preBcrviog maoy chinge 
deetioed for the acrap.beap or fated to be thrown away to rot io some backyard. 
Moat of cUe apeclmene that I have figured were olrtaiued for me q,uite receutly from 
fanua in North Walea, aod I think ure worthy of preeervation in our Naejonal 
Mueoum- Although at preeent tJiere ie no room for exhibiting them, yet 1 hope 
the time ie not far diataut when a growing intereat In lb la aubjeci will brlug about 



a change in thia direction, thua bringing to light many apacimena of extreme 
intereat before their final diaappearauco. Why flhould a Pijh “cannibal" 
howl have more intereat for an Engliehmau ibau any of the apeoimeoa 


are fibred^ ram yoke, eonaiating of a etout bar; each end ia piereed, and throu^ 

■ne end remo^le to admit the animal’a neck. 0aad dunug the rutting aeaeoo. 

'* ^*^2. A apade for cultiog turfe. shod with iron, witli flauge at right angles, 
r. Wales. 
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No. 3. A ‘‘turfing iron:" Iroo bMo witli outtiog edge on one elde end at 
point, welded ak bue orar tbe handle. N, Walea. 

No. 4. An iron dleh atanding on three lege» one at each ond o( tbe poiuted 
OTil'shapod bowl, the tbbd U at the end ot the handle; need ior holding the hot 
fat for dipping ruaboe, in the maonfacture of rueh-llghte. N. Wales. 

Ko. 5. Wooden “ begging howl ” used hj the Ter; poor people, employed in tbe 
manafeocure of rnahdlgbta. for begging food from the farme. N. Walea. 

Ho. 6. Oireolar wooden dieb. N. Walee. 

Ho. 7. ‘* Porringerthie type waa in general nee for eating 
porridge and milk. The ataTee are bound together l>; one broad 
wooden band witb ende out into atrlpe and interlaced; ooe atave 
ia longer than the rest and forme a handle. N. Walei. 

Ho. 8. Wooden aceloa need for the weighing of butter. 
N. Wales. 
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No. 9. Sborel iiaed in malt houiea. H. Walea. 

No. 10. Small ditto, found in tbe old Kiln House. Greywell, Hanta. 

No. 11. Boiling pin, the centre portion grooved, for oruahiug oat-oake. H. Wales. 
Ho. is. Wooden **peel” (for removing dltbea, Ao.. from oven). Sbropablre. 
No. 19. Iron rack for oleaning ohurchwerden pipes bj placing them in theoveu, 
generali; after tbe bread waa removed. Baeex. 

Ho lA Hiolature barrel used b; farm labouren to take their day's beer to tiie 
fields. Greyw.ll, Hants. J. EDGE.PARTINGTON. 


Africa, West- Tremearne. 

Mama Folklore.* Sy Major A.. Tremeamo, N.N.G.5., ffauia O') 

Aecrurer, Camirid^a. 0/ 

lU.'-HoW tBB iLL'TKaiTBP GtBL BBCAUB RiCB. 

There waa a certain men, be bad two wives ; they both gave birtb, each brought 
forth a daughter. Then one mother died, and tbe father said to the other, *‘See, 

* Tot other telM see tbe /itumal d tbe Folklore Soelety (June, 1410). aod of tbe Boyal Society of 
Arte (Oct. 10,1910). and bCAB CFebroary. 1911). 
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Dov this oQd’0 icotli«r Lu ho sAtdi "You must look aftor both, both jours 

*' and hers/’ Sbe said, "Vsrj tvalb I will look oftor them." 

Tbej livad tboro, and tbo girls grew up. Now she (ra.) waa always boating 
th« ono who was not her daughter, until tbo fatlior scolded her. 

Thou sbo said, "Vorj wall, do you quarrel wltb ms bsoauss of ber P 1 shall 
" take lior to whoro ebe will be eaten.’* 

Xbere was a certain rivor calletl tlie River Bagnjim i whoever went there a witch 
would eat. Slio (step>motber) said ibat ilio girl hod soiled a skin, so she most go to 
the Rivor Bagajon to wash it. bho was travelling in tbo forest, she tbe fir], wLea 
she saw a river of sour milk* flowing In tbe forest, and the river of sour milk said, 
"Hero, joii girl, eoue and (ako some of me to drink." But she said, "No, what is 
" the use ? " So aha passed on aud came to a river of bonej, aud tbo river of bcaej 
Slid, " Hora, jou girl, coma and take seme of me to drlok." But ebe lalJ, " No, what 
" Is tbe use?" So she passed on aod oeme upon some fowls; they were ocokiag 
themaolvee. Wbeo she i;ad eorao tbo fowls said, “ Here, you girl, look hors, wo are 
" cooking ourselves; jon mist corns and Cake oae and eat." But she s^, “No, 
" what is the use ? " 

So she passed on and cams close to the River Bagajun, and she stood close up 
against a trss and watched a oertain womao in tbe river who was washing. Ail her 
body was mouths; tbe moiitbs wsre saying, "Here you have given me (water); hero 
" you have net given me." Then tbe girl uamo out into tbs open. Wboa she bed 
come out the woman best her body with her two hands; then her mouths agalo 
bwameone like everyooo’s. Then abe said," Welcome, girl." And she said, “Wbat 
" hM brought you to tho Ulvor Bagejun to<day ?" She (g.) said, "Because I made 
" water cu tho skin I was told to come and wash It." Then she (w.) said, '* Indeed s 
*' then ccioe here and rub nn." So she oamo, and while she was nibbing her on the 
biok, lo tbo back opeued; but she remained silent, she tho girl. Tben sbo (w.) said, 
“Wbat ie it?" The girl said. "Tbe beck has opeuod." She (w.) seid, “What do 
" you see Insido?" She said, "A tloy basket with a lid." Then she (w.) said, 
••Take It," she said, "Yon may go; I give It you." She said. "If wboa you have 
" gone you eay, 'Sball it be broken hero? ’ if you hear, ‘Break, let us divide,’ do 
" not break it." 

So she we at away, and whilb sbe was travellbig ibo seid, *• Shall 1 break here ?" 
Slio heard. •• Break, let os divide"; eo she passed on. When sbe bed jour&eyed e 
good (listcnce she sahl, " Shall I break here ? " Silence. " Shall 1 brock here ? " 
Sileuce. So she broke it; then riobes appoared^ettlo, slaves, oamele, gcata, and 
horses. So she sent to her town to ber father, saying he was uot to bo afraid and 
ron awayt; it was she who had rekurood from tbe lUver Btgsjun. 

When ibo bad cooio and ber mothor’e rival (di«Aia|) had seen, auger seisod her. 
So sbe said to her daughter, “ Make water and go to tbe Rivor Bagajun." Sbe went 
on, end on, and OD, until she came to tbe river of sour milk. The river of sonrmllk 
s^d, “Here you, Uko some and drink." As for ber she said, "You are full of 
" impudence when you say I am to take acme." So sbo took some aod drank and 
fiUedber stomach. She went ou. She came to the river of boney. Theo the river 
cf honey said, "Here girl, come and take some of me and drink." But sbe said, 
" Who asked you ?" So she took some and drank and passed on. Then ebe came end 
met with the fowls, they were cooking tliemselves, and they said, “Here, you, come 
" aod take one and eat it." So she took and ate it and passed on. 

Then she esme to ^e River Bagajun and sa w the old woman in it, wsshiog and 

• Udk is dnmk soar, not fresh. 

t Ocberwise be might have thoi^t that a b«tile force ms cemiog to attack tbe town. 

t JsfAia Is £ren Mek*. jealcoST, for a euSaciendy evideaC reason. 
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“Hdre jqh b^te giveti no li«re jou Ubve giv«n is«.” Tbeo ahd 

jompod ouC with ftboop." The voisan bit her bodj ftnd the inoaChB ogftiu UftCftOft 
one. Then the i^ivftu wid, Did yojx me ? ” Then she eiud, ** Okaet ecoC I I did 
see 70 U with ftbeut 1,000 monlbe.'' Then aha (▼.) said, What has brought 50111 « 
** tba Bifer Bagftjun ?” So she (g.) said, ** Oh dear, I came to vaeh a eklfi.'* Than 
she said, *' Come and rub lae^'’ but she (g.) said, ** Nonsense, I came to wash a skio.'’ 
Then she (v.) said, Come navortboless.*' 80 she said, All right.” Wlten she had 
come she rubbed and the baok burst open. Sbe said, *' There, that Is jonr silUnees, 1 
” said 1 should not rub 70 Q,’' She (v.) said, ” What do you see ? ” She (g.) said, 
What oould 1 see except a little basket f ” Then she (v.) said, '^Tako it, 1 give 
" you it.” Sbe said, “When you have gone aod are CraTelling, it you say, * Shall I 
^ * break if you bear, * Break, let lu diTide,' pass on.” But she (g,) sud, ^Noosenee, 
11 I bear, ‘Break, let us divide,’ I shall break il.” 

When sbe htd gone she said, ** Shall 1 break P “ She beard, ” Bresk, let ns 
” divide,” so abe broke it. Then lepers appeared to the number of about 1 , 000 , and 
lane men about 1,000, and oripples and. blind men. So she seut them on in front to 
go Co the town. But her father beard the news aod said abe was not to oome Into 
Che town but that she wu to rsmalo out in tho foreat with her unglean (stinking) 
family. 

IV.— I>AV KpCaTKOATA AMO TR8 WiTCB. 

There were osrtAin boys, they were three, one named Dsn Knohlogaya* and bis 
two brothers. So it came to pass that they began courting girls. Now these girls 
were the daughters of a witob. As lor them they did not know they were a witcb'e 
dsngbtere. 60 Uie boys went to the glrle* bouse. When they bad arrived food wae 
pnpared lor them, and (hey went outside to walk about, the boye. 

Now it happeoed ibat they oame npon the witoh oombing (be ^ite of her daughter 
aod looking for lioe. So the boye oame and said, ” Peace be upon you.” Then the 
mother let go of her daughter's head. When ebe bad let it go the boys oame and 
sat down. 

When evening canse food was brought to the boys aod they ate it, when night 
came the witch was unable to sleep, so she took a knife aod began sharpening iu 
Now Dan Ktiobiagaya pulled off her daughters' breasts and put tbeco os his brothers. 
So the witob wae sbarpeoiug the kalle. As she woe ibarpening sbe came to out the 
boys' tbroeti. Then Deo Euohiogaya eougbed and said, “Ua” So ebe seid, “Obi 
“ boy, what do you want?” He said, ” I want an egg to do something.'' 80 tbo 
witch went and brought It to him. Then she went and lay down. Then he oame, 
be Dan Eoohingaya, and pulled off the cloths from the witch’s daughters and put 
them on his brothers. Then be pulled off hia brothers’ lolnclotbst and put thsm on 
the witch's daughters. When he had put them thus and had lain down the witch oame. 
As ahe felt if she found a loinoloth she killed the weaior. So sbe killed all her daughters. 
When she bad killed them abe retorned and lay down by herself. 

Now the boy (D. K.) mede a hole in the honse and m^e a tunnel to their town, eo 
be roused bis brolhere and they went off. Only be alone, Dan Knchiogaya, stayed in 
the witch's house. 

When morning broke the witob oame and said, “Get np you obildren, day haa 
broken.” Then Dan Kuchingaya oame out first and sud, “ I am Dan Kucbiogaya, I 
“ will show you wbat 1 have doue.” Then she went snd cares upon her daughters ; 
she bad killed a)L 80 she aald, “ As for me, I shall revenge myself for wbat you have 
* YoQ will be 

t The wcNBen's olocbi («mse) are long, reaehb^ from ondar tho amplte M the koees: the men's 
(Mte) are small (rlaegolar pleeea 
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** dose to mo." Tboii tbo boy rsiurood borne and weoc aod told hii brothere. He eeid, 

yon see a certaia vomeo come eolioiting do not go with her." 

Now tbe witch aroee and booame n proeiltute, and came on market day. And it 
bappaiied that Dan Kncbingaya’e elder brother saw her; abe bad pot forty needlee in 
ber band. Tbeu Dan Sucbingaya’e elder brother saw her aod eald be Uked ber. Aod 
abe saidf Very well," but Dan Kncblngaya oame and aawberand ba oalled bis elder 
brother aaido and aaid, " Do not go with that woman." Bat he (e.b.) ewore at the boy. 
Then he (D. K.) siud," All right, go with her." Then be (e.b.) called the woman a»de 
and they bogan to talk. Than all of a sudden abe plucked out his eyea and weot off. 
Then Dait Enobiugaya eaid, Ab! 1 told you not to go with her." Then bo said, 
“Now, I must go and get back yonr eyee for you." So bo(a.b.) said, “l^ghc." 

So Dan ZuoLlngaya traosfortned bimialf and became a Pilanl girl.* And be 
carried aome milk. He did not begin to cry it until be reached the door of the wi toll’s 
house. Aud it came to paee that the witob said," Bring It bore." So he brought it 
anil the brought it. Then he asked bar and add," Do yon not know of a oltarm Cor 
" tbe eyes ?" Then be said, "Dan Kuoblngaya, a wioked youth, oame aod pluoked 
" out the eyea of my eattle." Then ahe said, “ I» that ao ? go and get the eyea of a 
" black goat, when you have got them 1 will giro you a cortaio fat (ointment?) to 
" put with the eyee and you will aee that tbe eyoa of the oottle will be reetored." 
So be aaid, ** Bight." 

So Dan Euoliingaya went vS, and when he bed gone a good distance awey he 
changed himaelf into a raan and said, “I am Dan Euobingaya, it Is on acoount of 
" the eyes of my elder brother, whiaU you plnckod out, that I oame and questioned 
“ you." Tbon aho said. " Oo end get some pepper and put it in." But he said, “Ob ! 
“ I understand." So It bsppeued that he went and they bought a black goat and 
killed it and put the eyes into tbe elder brother's eookete. Aod itoenie topeee that 
(be eyes were restored. 

V.—Tas Wires wiio ars am CviLUhSK. 

Tbia is about a woman, she was a witob, ber name Dmbajia. There were ibe 
aod her children, they were tvelre ebildren. Now she sent them to the forest and 
they left the eldest at borne. Then sbe e^d to him, “ Climb ap and pluck a pompkint 
" for me." So he said, “ Very well,” ^d climbed up. Now, when he bad plucked 
the puupkiQ be descended with it end fell into a wooden mortar.l When they Lad 
fallen in she pounded up tie boy together with the pumpkin. Aod so she prepared 
a mcnl with the boy. 

Wbeo the brethers raturned sbe said, “ See, here Is yonr food." So they ate, they 
did not know. So it came to ]>aes at daybreak tbey were going to tbe forest wbeo 
she said one was to remain. So one remainod, Sbe sud, “Ciiiab up snd plook that 
thing for mo." And be said, “Very well." So he olimbod np and plucked it aod 
descended aod fell with the pumpkin. So ebe pounded (born up and prepared a meal, 
and tbe boys onme and ate, they did not know. All of ber children she ate except tbe 
son Ante, be alone. As for the son Auta be ran away. 

Wbon be had run away sbo searched for blm but did not find him, so sbe followed 
him. He was running on, and oo. aod on, when she espied bim; so be said, “ Quickly, 
“ quickly, big borsa, take me boms.'* Beally bis feet were his horse. So he came and 
met some sowers. They said, "Ob, youth I what are you running from ? " He said, 
" It is my mother, she will eat me." Then they said, " Stop here, ehall wo not kill her 
“ even with our hoea ?" So be stayed. Now the mother came on singing, “ Barra- 

* for tbs orfgu of these people see yif»r cad tka Sttdan, p. M. 

t Qrowlog on the roof of tbe house. t l^naUy Standing oettida. dow tc tbe roof. 
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“ nm, bAmrftfs,* Dodo, 1 un goiog liomo; ue ma h«r«, soa.” Nov, vlieo tbej 
vers eworo of her npproscb fe&r eeivod Chon, aad tboy said, Bo;, asTe yourself, we 
** shAU aa^ ourselves.” So (be bo; woot on, and on, and ou, sa;ing, “Qulckl;, 
'* qutokl;, big borse, Uke me bone.” 

8 o be went on and cams upon eome blaoksmitha. The; said, **Ob, bo;l vLat 
“ are /ou nionitig from ?" So be said, “It is m; mother, ebe will eat me." So 
tbe; said, “ Sta; berei could we sot kill ber even with our bellows ?" So be aaid, 
“ Ver; veil," Then tbe mother approached singing, “Barrarain, barruraen, Dodo, 
“ I am going borne { see me bare, m; son." But when tbe; saw ber the; said, “ Boy, 
“ lave ;oureeU, wo aball save ourselvoe." So tbe bo; ran oe, and on, and ob, ee;log, 
“ Quiek!;, quiokl;, big borao, take me hone.*’ 

So it oame to pass that be came upon a detaebcaent of soldiers end tbe; said, 
"Ob, bo;I wbat are ;ou running from?" So be said, “It is my mother, aba will 
“ eat me," 'f ben ibey sidd, “ KemalD here, we will drive ber away." So tbe mother 
approached singing, and when they bad seen ber they began ligbting. But when they 
bad fought and ooald not kiU her they said, “Boy, arise and so.” So be said. 
“Ver; well." * 

He was nioning on, and on, end on, when be came to tbe hedgehog's boose. Tbe 
hedgehog said, "Oh 1 boy, what are you niiiolng from ?" Anti be said, “It ia my 
“ mother, she will eat mo." Than sheT said, " Slay bora." Now wbon she (m.) oame 
the questioned tbe bedgbhog, saying, “ Have you not seen a bo; go past ? " She (bJi.) 
refused to reply. Tboo sbe {m.) said, “Have you not seen a boy go past?" She 
refused to reply. Then tbe witch became aogry, and cook the hedgehog and swallowed 
bar; but the hedgehog opened tbe vitob*s atomacb and oama out. Then ebe took 
end again swallowed hedgehog, but tbe hedgehog out open her breast and caoo 
out. Then ebe took and onoe more ewallowed ber; but the hedgehog emerged from 
ber been, and ebo killed tbe wltob.J Then she said, " Boy, you oan come out and 
" go away." 

VI.— TB» WiTCtI WHO AtB KB8 GBAKHOKltn, 

Tills is about one whose mother was a witch, and she gave birth to a daughter: 
the daughter did uot practise wiwbcraft. Sbe was brought and marriad in eootber 
town. When she bad been marriod sbe was taken away. When she bad been takoo 
away she lived there until she ccooeived, alie the girl, and sbe brongbl forth a son. 
When eba had brought him forth be was named, tbe son wee given tbo name of 
Allah Sidi. 

Now it eamo to pass ibet tbe boy grew np> and when he bed become rather 
big the gbl said she would go to visit ber old home. About two days after abe bad 
eomo the mother gave ber a basket, a sieve, and a grass covering to get water- She 
went off, and when sbe drew the water it ran out again. Now tbe mother (of tbe girl) 
took tbe boy end put him In a mortar to pound. When she wee about to pound the 
boy would laugh, when be laughed tbe witch would put down tbe peatle even unto 
three times. Then tbe witoh olcaed her eyes and ponnded the boy up. When sbe 
bed pounded him sho took him one and made food with him. When abe hod done this 
she pnt by a hand and some food for ber daughter. 

When tbe girl tired (of trying to get water) abe relomed to the bouse, and 
when she bad returned ebe (w.) said, “ Here ia your food-'’ Then tbe girl took it, 
and was eating wben she aaw the boy’s band in it So sbe replaced it and went off to 
ber hnsbacd’s bouse; she wee crying. Sb e wont and said, “Tbe boy was taken to 

* Supposad to repreeat tbe boof bmu. Sbe evidently bed a bom. 

t Hedgehog (SaMto) ia fomimoe. 

f H Is alwajB tbe third tioe which is tatal in tbeee caeca 
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** 07 mother, gee ebe bu killed bira.** Tben tbo bueband aaid^ Vsrj well. ir 6 aboil 
“ be reTenged.*' 

6e tbe bueboDd dug a well, a deep oiie> eud took tbe [graaej roof of a granarj 
aud pot it into the well; ke took wood (about three buodlee) and threw thou into tbo 
well, aod be set firo to tbe lob WhoroTor he bod pot fire tbe fire caught the wood 
and devoured il<, wbeo it bad devoured it tbe place became red-hot. Then be took 
eonie mote, ood be put about three icote over tbe noutb of tbe well. Then be eent 
to tbe girl'e mother^ aud said tltat tbe girl bad died. A» for the girl be bid her m 
tbe houee. So tbe mother ciune to attend the funeral ntee. And it easie to pase 
that when she had oone she was told to alt on the mau So wben she sat down, 
and tbe7 were ealutiug, wben, lo, the witch fell into the well. She died. Then they 
aaid, "Ob, girl, eo»e out, lor tlie thing that your mother did we are rereoged.” So 
tbe girl auid, "Oood.'* And so they lived ^ere, and tbe girl conoeived agelu. 

VU.^Tbr Thrbb Tooths avd tbi TimsB Dsvilb. 

Three youths used to go to a certain town to get women to bring to tbsir town* 
to sleep. They were always going. Nov, behold, there were tliree devils on tbe 
road. Aod throe ot the women devils said,“Let us take oooneel that we may kill 
these boys." So they adoroed themselves. Now, tbe three boys set out from tbelr 
town to bring th^ women, and io they met tbe tbrM femele devils. Tlieu they said, 
“Weil, look here, we cane to look for women, see we have obtained tboni.’* Then 
tbs womsD said, “Let ve sit here awhile and talk, then we will return with you." 
They sat down and wore talking, and were loaning up against the women’s thighs 
when the eldest of them strotobed out bis leg and touobed tbe fool of a woman—it was 
a hoof like that of a borse. Then ho felt afraid In his body, bis heart was rent. Then 
of these three boys be called tbe youngest, and aaid let him sood him home, be bad 
forgotten eometblug. When they had gone aside be said, “Wben yon go home do 
not return, those women are devils.*' Tbe youngest of them wben be had gona 
romeinod at home. Then, again, he called the next youngest and said, “I sent Auta 
** to bring roaeotnotbing and he has not coma, you go quickly nnd call him." Wben 
be had gone aside he said, '*Wben you go home do not reiurn. These women are 
“ devils.'* 60 be followed AuU. 

Except for bin: there was no one but the three femele devils. Then he said 
tbo ponpiradon was bothering him. 80 be pulled off hie robe, and foldod up bis 
robe tightly. Then be eeid tlie perspiration was bothering him, so be pulled off hie 
troueeret sttd folded them up tightly, and he took tbe robe and put It in hta trousore 
and put them down olose to him. Then he got up aod soatebed up Lie trousers and 
hung them on bis shoulder. Theu be hounded oft at a rou. Then the female devils 
followed him. Wlion be bad oome to the fnnoe of bis bouse bo jumped, meaning to fall 
inside, but they caught his fool, so bis Lead was ewlnglug to and fro in the compound ; 
bia foot they were holding. Then he said, "How ridiculous; it is not my foot that 
you have seised but a pcet."( Wbeo they bad releaaod bis foot be fell aod ran 
Inside tbe bouse. 60 the female devils vent back. 

Vlli,—Tas YooTH wao Couktbd a Witch. 

There was a certain loose women, ebe arose and went to a certain town. A youth 
of the towD came to ber, but she aaid she did not want him; another youth came to her, 
but she aaid she did not want him. AU the youths of the town came to her, but she 
said she did not want them. Than tbe son of tbo chief of tbe t own arose and went 
* Tte woman is cbe visitor in Uausalatui. 

i The long robe and loose trooeue (Uke thcee of the Arabs) would naturally Inpede him, 

1 The icMwa is made of sata. twfgs, or cause eupperted by posla 
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$Dd Mid Iia liked Ler. ud xbe eofd, Ae for me I like jou.” So he took bor mid 
brought bor to bis hot Tbe cbief*^ ton eeld bo would aiorr^ her. At for her the 
stid, *‘If jon ore goiog to ntrry me mutt (ell me whet chtrme 70 U poetoet (liat I 
" mej know/’ Tlion bo toid ho would tell box. So he began and fiaid, “ Stone/' He 
»^d ho coold cLwige into par^funu.* She taidf “ I have beard two/’ He taid, “1 can 
** beoocno water.” He taidi “ 1 etc bcoome ArrA—’’f But bit mother said^ Stop, for 
*' goodneea’ etke/' So he wet ulent So be aald that thoao were alJ tho obarma 
be potaeaeed. 

Now ia tbe morn leg, about 8 a.m., the woman said be matt eaeort her towtrda her 
pereute* town. So tbe chief t eon eaid, *‘Verj well/' Tboj atarted off and Cook tbe 
road. Tbej were travelltog la the depth a of tbe forest when the pulled off one of be? 
cloUis tnd threw It down. Then he lald, Hollo, are you going to throw away your 
** oJoih ? ” Bat the said it was there that abe bad got It. They were journeying oa 
again when ibe looeed all btr elotbi and threw them away, and then the Curaed loto 
a doTlb Then ihe aelted Che ohiers ton and threw him on the ground, but tbe rbieft 
too became a ttoee. Then the aeiaod the tCooe and throw It ou tbe ground, but be 
became a por^unu plant. Then abe pluoked up tbe par<^unu and went to pound It 
up, but he beeacat goat’s dung. Then abe a lopped and locked bare and there and iidd, 
1 beard him tay but hla mother Internipted. So abe took tbe duug and examined 
It, but she threw it away. Again abe returaod and took tbe goat’s dung and said, 
*'Ia it be, or is It act he ?” Then tbe throw it away with force Into tbe forest. Wbeu 
bo bad gone and bad fallen be became a man and ran home. 

A. J- N. TREMBABNIi. 


REVIEWS. 

Hela&dela. Seligmatin. 

7 Ae M«ianeiian4 of Britifh AW Guinea. By G. G. SeKgmann, M.D., QA 
with a obnpeer by F. R. Bartooi O.M.G., and an Appendix by E. L. Gibllo. UO 
Cambridge: At the UoiTeraity Broaa, 1910 . ?p. 7 M. With 79 platei, dO (oxt 
figures, a table tnd a map. 21 x 11> eai. Price £1 Ir. 

Tlie.author glroa an eDomoue qoanlity of moat reliable ioforoiatioe of every 
kind about tbs many tribes belonging ospaeinlly to tbe eastern half of British New 
Ooinoa. He who hat travelled among the HoUueilane and knows tbo difflonl^et 
under which work it carried 00, it able to appreciate fully tbe amount of labour that 
le lavolved in tbit book. 

The aulbor’e method it to take into oousideratlou not only tbe facta of material 
oelture, sociology, language, or physical type, bet to deduce from these aspeott of 
a people's life a view of Its biologic and biitcrio coudltiona end their present valne. 
Thus, io combining tbe facts be tries to get tbe cbtraoterletlos of eaob of the tribes. 
It ie agreeable to note that io hia detell work he gives also a broad, aorvey of the 
main points. Tbe author bad tbe opportunity of obtdnliig various data from different 
ioformanU to which bo refers constantly in bis book. These references enable the 
reader to appreciate tbe source. 

None of the peoples diecntsed belongs 10 a pure Papuan race, but all are con* 
aidered aa a Papao*MelaDeaIao inixtiire. Tbe aotbor divides them into an Eastern and 
a Western group. Tbe Eastern group (Mawim) oeouplet tbe eastern aud souLb*eatteru 
admiuialratlve dlvisloQ of British New Guinea (front Cape Nelson to Orangerie Bay^ 
and inclndet all (he Arobipelagos itx tbe neighbourhood of this part of the mainltipd 
of New Guinea, showing ’’a more or lees orderly change from west to east, from 
” ehort-statured dolicbocepbaly to braobycepbaly associated with incraaae of stature.” 

* Oara/»i(m, or is a l^tar plant used Id foods asd DtsdlclDsa. 
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frU epeak & with * eomnon Hel*Qesl&a gnniQftr. The northern 

porkioQ of tbie group tocludee tbe Trobri6T)dg> the MueheJl Benoeta, tbe Woodlarks 
(Muma). as veil as a number of emaller ialanda» and is characterieeJ b7 a eepbalio 
index end a cranial oapaoitj that ia higbar than olaewhere among the Masaim. They 
have a royal .family in each district with ao hereditary cbleftalnahip of eoDilderable 
anthority and of a long>faood tall typo. This type otherwiae seoma to axceJ among 
ita eocopanioDa. “Theae people bniU the big eea-going canoes (io(^ga) that play 
anoh an important part in tbe life of the dtairlct> and it is in these islands that 
“ the decorative art, clsaraoteriadc of the whole of tbe bfassim dletriot, has reaebed 
ita highest esproesiori in tbe earviug of the ornamoota for the provra of tbo 
** ways, and in tbe pAtterns need to dooorate the Trohri&nd lime gourds.’' This 
northern portion is dietjngaiahed from the otbers by the absence of caiioilndlamt 
which, until racontlyi existed throughout the remaining portion of the Massim 
district. Whereas the Trobriand Ulandera have large and oompnet settleTnenta, the 
dwellings of the commanities of a great part of Che bfaMtim area are arranged In 
scattered groups whiob Seligmsnn proposes to call hamlets. The members of a 
banlet are closely related by blood, eacl) banlet having iti own name and exeroieing 
a ooQsiderable degree of autonomy. 

Tbe moat obiracteriatio social feature of the Maesira ie shown In tbe famous Uaked 
totems (ezogamoui, with matrlUneal descent), consisting mostly of a bird, a tish, a 
snake, and a plant, or, instead of that, of a rock. In Ulloo Bay and Bartle Day there 
ie a dual or multiple grouping of tbe olane, oonoeoted with cannlbaliim, and tbo 
regulation of the terms by which erery individual Is addressed. A special reverence 
is accorded the fatbor^s totem. I do not know if «e aro authorised to constmct au 
ancient or original paterral toiemiam upon this faoh It may be that we aimply 
have to doel with one kind of tlm many fonae nod appearaueaa affilintod to tbe 
whole complexity of bcllefi in mystle powers aod connootions, which commonly 
are generalised under the name of tctemiem. Tetem*iQsigoin are, now at least, 
indlflWntly used ee a means of deooradng the houses and utensils, and dogeoerate 
often into tbe spiral patterua common tbroughont (he district. PoUery baa not tbe 
some high standard as wood oarvjng. Of opecisl interest are the oeremonial adae 
blades formerly made at Snlega, aod traded from band to band for many bundreda of 
miles, in one direction as far as tbe Fapuao Gulf, in tbe other direotlon west of Cape 
Nelson, greatly valued everywhere aud used as ourrenoy In tbe brisk trade roplutalned 
between tbe erchipeiagos. 

Tbe Western Papuo-Melauesiana have a very oonsiderable Papunn element in 
their ocmposition and rspreient another type of miscegeoatloa which difers ooo- 
siderahly among tbe single tribes. Their obaracters dlfbr again from tlia more woetera 
population, whiob Sellgmanu calls Papiiao. These Was tern PapucHUelaaesiana occupy 
the area along the south coast from Cape Posaeasion (East, Papcian Gulf) to (he 
neighboarhood of Orangerie Bay, oxtendiog inland Into tbe high mountAioa. Appar¬ 
ently the aboriginal population of the shores and of the islands has more eeslly l^n 
swept away by the Melanesian invaders than in tite hilly and mountAnous or swampy 
mainland. Thus the western Papuo-Molaoeaiana have not only a very eongiderahle 
Papuan element in their physloal oomposltion, hut many apeak alio Papuan leognagse. 
These tribes show in every respect a far greater range of variakion than tUeeaatera 
Fapuo-Melanesiane. They all have a clan organisation with patrilineal dasceot. But 
(races of mother-right exist aod are most onmerous among the Mekeo tribes, where 
ohlefcafnabip may descend through the female line. Exogamy is (he rule, with the 
exception of tbe Motn tribe, whose members are good craftsmen but tbe poorest 
artiste. In a nomber of tribes there are signs of a former totem ie condition, or, at 
laast, of a stage, in which animals played an impertaat part in tbo beliefs of the people. 
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6 iich IB t]i« ciuto witb tie Mokso, wbo iohtbit the upper piftin of the Sc. iTosepb 
River, behind tho corutAt RorO'Bpenkhig rone, find wlio posBBMB a complicated sjetem of 
gcuerAl aud ipocial clane, which ie ezplioitif described. In connectioo wUb tbie dan 
organ!Hacion club'lionioe are boJIt. The Kolta tribaa have, irkataitd of the club>bonsea» 
the v«ry urtiitlcally dacoiWMd ooremomal platforms (da^n), tba erection of which ie a 
famitf privilege aud coDuoctad with an alevated social positioo. An iroporUnt feature 
dietinguishee tbo group of the Roro, Eoita, Sinangob, &c., tribea, t.«., tbe greater 
imporUnoe attached to tbe light than to the left aide in mattera of ceremony (alec 
chieftaineiilp), and tbe predominance of geometricai designs in the decorative art. 

Ic IB impoaslble In this brief summary to give en adequate idea of tbe inez' 
haiisilble stock of detmlod obeervatlons that ie brought before tbe public lu tbe 746 
pages, followed by a gloaBary and a veljabis index. All sides of Bocial life, initial 
tion ceremonies, uairriBge, ebiefUinabip, property and inberlianoe, crop-growing and 
trade, Battlements, magic asd sorcery, funeral and mourn In g cereroonieB, folk-tales, 
dances aad songs, aorsli and religion are dieciisBed. It la a matter of course that 
tbe reports vary In some wny to salt tbe obaractcrlstlcs of tbe tribea. Tbe annual 
trading expodltJoDS of tbe Motu people to tbe Tapuan Gulf ore richly described by 
Captain Barton. Vary intenating Is tbe note about tbe stone circles for csunibal 
feasts, wbicb may be compared iu some way with the preparationB for tbe ‘Mngnlet*' 
featival of New Britain. The report about the cult of the mango remiuds mo of a 
legend colleoted from tbe Admiralty iBlanda, where a child results from the uaugo 
fruit. The onstom of pnrobasing the right to perform a dance, as reported from tlie 
Koiia, will also be found on New Irelarvd. Contrary to the Melanesians of tbe 
iaiands, tbe sexual element la scarcely to be found in tbe art of tbe PApuo-Uelaoesisne, 
end wo remark the same la tbe native deilgns roprodnoed in facilmlle in tbe plates 
of 6e]lgmsDD*e book, an Instance that diatinguIsLei tbeae tribes from otber primitive 
peoples. 

Conaldsriug tbe Induence of the wanderlngB, we may be converted to tbe opinion 
that, generally apeak log, tbe culture seemn to deteriomte the more tbe pine Papuan 
Inllusnco Is traoed in tbe racial composition. Tbo linguistic cbarscterUtics must be 
Jett apart. ^Ve are not ontitlad to group Papuao-speaking peoples among tbe Papuan 
race without somatic investigatiouB. Therefore, a l^apuau-ipeakiug idrd iu these mixed 
ragiouB, cannot bo qualified as an example of tbe true Papuan Bomatlc type. As 
Papuan iangosges and racial reties are more and more found among tbe Melanesisn 
Jslaude, we do right to qualify all these inhabitants more or leas as Papjo-MalancBiani 
also. 

Au excellent aeriee of photos aocompsoica tbe text and perfects this firat-rate 
reference book. It completes for tbe East the splendid Cambridge Expedition Beporta 
of tbe more western Torres dtraita aud tbe Fly River territory, giviug together with 
it an account of most of tbe known tribea of entire Brltisb New Guinea. 

R, THUBNWAID. 


Africa: Sociology* Bidden. 

African Lift arid CKtlomt. (Reprinted from the Sitrra Leone Weekly A A 
A^ews.) By Edward Wllmot Blyden, LL.B. C. M. Phillips. Pp. 91 . Prioe UM 
Is. $d. net. 

When educated aat'ives cf Africa tackle the complex question of the government 
of tbe uegro races by the white man, it is their habit to bow low before the superior 
wiadom of the superior race tud to apologise bnmbly for tbe Ignorance and wickedness 
of their benighted brethren. This is the nstural consequence of the Europesn 
edacstiou they have reoelved, for only too often they are taught, not to despise their 
owu race, but to despise those who have presarrsd their racial cbaracteristica; In 
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tbeij opiniOD the lose a n<^o is a negro, the ucarer ho is to pcrfeoHoii. This is, of 
counie. quite comprehensible when we have to deal with American negroes, there is 
a good practicAl reason tbe^ should trj to adopt die casioins of the people 
among whom they hsTc to live : bnt tho African in Africa bas no euch oxcdm, and 
it is a ploaeact oliange to roaJ a book, written by a uegro, in wbicb a plea ie made 
for a return to ancestral customs. 

A muoh discussoJ problem is why tho negro, after reaching a cortain height of 
clTllisatlon, not only stops in hj« progreas, but frequently rovortt to barbarlo euatoma. 
The only answer la that be line mt yet Invented the means by which acquired 
knowledge can bo porpstuateil- Without the art of writing, it U impotaiblc for any 
race to progress boyond a ecrtabi point, and progress already acliieved will time 
easily fall into oblivion. The eoelal and morallnaprovomeot of the Inimaa race csnaol 
be dlsMsoolatal from it, and the nogro bae ooly atuiried to the civilisation of (bo 
illiterate i benefiting by the experience of the other races, he will bo able to skip 
the stages of the more primitive forms, and at oaee proceed to the period when 
peper and the printing prees will serve lo proeorvo and diffuse knowledge. Give 
him his tools and then let bin proceed to carve ont for himself such a eultnre as will 
suit his nature and his environmsat. 

Teach the negro the nee of letters snd let him fight his own battle,’* suras up 
fairly well the teaching of Dr. Blyden's book; and he then eoraparos the advantages 
of Europesn civilisation with tboso tendered by the African, There Is no gsinsoying 
that the former malcee a very poor show. The great preWeme that we flud lo 
*ugen(M, decroase of birth-rate, poverty, poor-laws, overcrowding of towns, 
treatment of orlminal*, the labour, land, and rsllgiooa questions have been solved by 
tho African in the most sstlafactory way s they have been never allowed lo rvrlee. 
Compulsory ipinstorbood is unknown, and instmotlon ia given to all girls, preparing 
thetn for tbeir duties as wives and mothers; s Jong rest after the birth of each child 
aod svppresslcu of the unfit prevent tbo deterioration of the speoiec. The industrial 
system of the Afrioan is co operative; it is all for one and ooo for all- Everybody 
has tbe right to buot and fish and to retsin for his own nse and .benefit ovirythlng' 
which may be the result of his efforte. There is no law of property too sscred » 
permit any man, womno, or child suffering either hunger or want without e saffloient. 
eupply of food or clothing, provided that iheee things exist in the village or tbe 
commooKy. Criminals sre judged by the entirety of the aault population, and if 
foend guUty. instead of being a burden to tbe law-abiding pert of the community,, 
srs sold aa sieves to remote countrlee, and tlie monoy so obtained is used for th& 
oonjpeusatioo of these whom they have wronged. There la work for every My, and 
this work assures tbe labourer such an income as ponnlts him to live lo decent 
comfort. Land Is inalleuable, and every member of the coramunity is entitled to such 
parts of It as be desires to cnltivate. No standing enny or police force are neoeaiary. 
Religious intolertinee is beyoud tbe graep of their imagination. Polities, as understood 
in Europe, do not ooonpy their mind, 

Pleading for the study of native institutions. Dr. Blydeii nrges their prosorvation, 
and all true friends of tbe African cannot but wish him sucoees. E. T. 


Afl'toft EiLSt Hohl6y. 

A-Kemba and otAsr Ea$t African Tribet. By C, W. Hobley, C.M.G. Cam- P || 
bridge University Press, 1910. Pp. xvi + 172, with map. Price 7s. 6d. net- TW 
Nothing augurs hotter for the fnture of antbropobgy than the faot that it bee 
encaged the interest of maoy of those who administer the primitive peoples m the 
more remote corners of our Empire, and that tbe study of local e^nogra^y baa 
nroved not merely to bo academically iotercating, but to have a practical appUcatiou. 
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In Done oi our colontoe bnvo oUinogmpiiieid 0ta4Us boan mora actively pursued than 
in tbo Airies ProteoCorste, and tbs book andor notice, bf Mr. C. W« Hoblo 7 ) 
forms a welcome addfCloQ to tbe store of knowledge ntready oollectod hj bim, Hollis, 
Tata, and otbors. 

The first part of the book deals with the A-Eamba, s tribe the nsine of wblob 
bas long been known to travellers, but ooncarnlng wbotn little detailed InJormstlon 
has bitharto been available. SltusCad aa tba^ are batwaan Monnt Kenja and (he 
coast, it bas so happened that travoUers have passed qoloklj tbrougb ibaJr coantiy 
on tbair way to the interior, the more remote regions possseslng superior sttrection. 

At the same time there are man^ points of unusual interest connected with the 
A-Eaaiba ; and of these not tbs least inieresting concerns tbeir ps 7 ebolog 7 ! they seam 
as apaople to be aabjeot to penodje epldamios of a norrous disease known ts Chent, 
which corresponds in a remarkable man ear to the malady known as Latah among 
the Malays, and which bss bean supposed to be oonflnod to paoplo of that stock. 

Another point of interest lies the ezistsnee of aoDOthing approaching to a pioto* 
grapbio script: certain eonventicnal symbols are carved upon stloks by the men in 
charge of the initiation csrapi, and tbs candidates bavs te sUto tbs mssning of thsse. 
If a boy cannot solve tho riddle, bis father is Hdieuled and baa to pay a fine con* 
siscing in bssr. The A-Esmba are divided into a anmher of original olens and 
enbdivisioiis of these clans; the members of different sabdivisione of one of tbe 
original olaas were not allowed to Intermarry In former timse, though strangely enough 
they eontd marry beck into the parent den, Tbe prohibition egainel intermarriage 
between tbe sul>*claus is not strictly enforced now, the reason tlleged bsing that tho 
olans are new so large noAerically that It does sot natter. Granted the poeslbility 
of marriage into tbe original clan, this reason eoems rather difficult to explain satis¬ 
factorily. In eoBnoctioo with marriage may be noted tbe ordinance which obtained 
in fonner times by which no men could marry until be bad killed e Masai. 

A link with tbe tribes of British Central Afriea is seen in tbe belief that oert^n 
professionaJ thieves poiieis ** aedlciae,’' which, when blown in the direction of e hut, 
can see the iuroates to beootae stupefied so that they can be robbed with impunity, 
Another is tbe word for byeni, Mbiti, which, in the form of MyAUiy is given by tbe 
Msuganja to those preotitioners of blsck magic who kill men in order, hyena»Uke, 
to prey upon thoir corpses, lu tbs folklore aeotlon it Is iotaresting to find hers, oJose 
to the east coast, two of the itorlsa which occur in UhcU Hemut. 

After a thorough diseusiion of the A>Eambe, principally from e sociologleal point 
of view, the aotbor glvee a very Interesting ecoount of tbo social organisation of tbe 
Masai, much of which is entirely new •> and a few notes on the A-Elkoyu, cblefiy 
relatiog to lend tenure, and on tbe Mogodogo, Mweru, Saabur, Laikipiak, Elgeyo, 
Ueeiogiahu. end thdr aub*4iTlKioQS, bring the book to e oloae. 

Tbe book ia writtoa in a thoroughly etn^gbtforward manuer, end with no 
‘'embroidery”; tbe informatlcn is put in tbe fewest words and tbe siapleet, ao that 
the eeuse la always perfectly clear. That it U by Mr. Hobley is sufficient guarantee 
of tbe eccortoy of tbe information eonteined. The volume is iUuatreted with photo* 
graphs end ooutaine an excellent sketch map. An iatroductory chapter ia furnished 
by Professor W. Ridgeway. T. A, J. 

Africa, West- Tremearne. 

TAe Niger end ths Wat fiudan: tht WtU Afrivtn'i Nott-Booh. By Captain J| 
A. J. K. Treoeame, Dip. Anth, (Cantab.), F.E.G.S., F.R.A.I. Hodder & 41 
Stoughton and Arthnr H. Wheeler & Co. Pp. Ifil. 

In this very useful little book Captain Tremearne gives e general survey of the 
history and ethnography of Nigeria snd the West Sudan, with bints aud suggestions 
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to the traTeller wljo intends to tIbH tbese oountriee. The aatbor fftlls into the 
common mieUke of uking history to be eo eoconoC of rulers end coaqoests nod not 
o! the intelloctuel, morel* and aoct&l dorelopment of the netiyes ; tbie* tbe re*! 
historj, bo relates to some extent in Part II under the heeding **Tbe Reoes of 
" British West Africa.*' This pen conteizu eerUln pointi on vblcb Cepteiu 
Tremearno ought not to bexe suggested dedaite solutions. He tekee for granted 
that tbe iron industrf is an imported one in Africa, whereas It seems to me that 
the more the knowledge of Afrlcar; ethnography progresses, tbe more reason is there 
Co beliove that it is indigenous. $Caoe implements, too, are now boiog found in all 
parts ot Afrioa where research le carried out, and the oegadve evidcaoe of cheir 
non^istence ought to bo qualided by tbe nnsaciefactory and insufBeieoC oature of 
inTSStigationi. As for a oopper age the absence of ore oansot be pleaded; the 
Soutb-Contral African copper mines are perhaps the rioheit iu tbe world, and if tbe 
smelting of copper bad been invented at all tbe use of the motol would have spread 
over tbe whole coniinent by means of tbe trade carried on from village to village. 
This is proved by what bappeced to braes; tbe moment it appeared on tbe Week 
Coast it penetrated into the interior, and early in tbe seveutaeath century we find 
it a well'knowB oomznodity in tbe very centre of tbe coo tin sat *'WbaC can we 
reason but from what we know?** Let us for tbe present limit oumlves to e 
stecemeat of wbet resoareb has revoided and leers to future generations the draW' 
ing of oonclusioni, wben meterial enough will be at band ko form a sounder basis for 
theories. 

Tbe oomplletione, which form tbe etbQograpbloal part, are the work of an 
iAduaCriouB and careful student, and ere well suited to help those who lukend to push 
inquiry forward. Tbe Fnlani and the Haxua claim the author’s special aktontion ; 
thsYoruba are superficially Ireeted. Ellis’ Voruba^iptakinff People, Barbot’i C'MUt 
nf Guinea, Jcbnson’s Yoruha j/ca^AenUm, Phillips* .{/b, and Denostt'ii Nigtri^n 
StudUt beve escaped the anthor’a attention. Chapter VI must bo rewritteo for 
a fnture edition worthy of the autbor's own standard ae eetabliehod by tbe previoue 
chapters. 

The chapter on education Is suitably opaned with a qnotatioD from dear Mary 
Eingeley: '*Tbe percentage of honourable and reliable men among tbe Bushmen is 
*' higher than among tha edoeated men.*’ Wben will those io power appreciate the 
eommoosensQ of this admirable woman and be guided by its spirit in the goverornont 
of native raoes ioetead of applying tbe tenets of Exeter Hall ? Ca^tidn Tremeariie 
deserves the gratitude of tbe West Coast natives for advooating the wise development 
of their own civilisation instead of tbe syetematia application of European oodes of 
honour, morals, and education, all equally uneulted to them. Nigeria is probably tbe 
moat ratioualiy governed of all colonies, Ktigllsb or foreign, and if even there we fled a 
tendency to make bad imitations of the white man out of oxoellent native material, 
what hope la thoro for dependeucies under lees favourable conditions? Full of 
quotations from the best eourcoa, this chapter ought to be read by all colonial 
adminietrators, who, if impsrtia], cannot fail to see that before educating the natives 
we must Btody their language, sociology, and ethnology, as baa been pointed out by 
tbe Committee o'o tbe (>ganUatico of Oriental Studies. Aud here agmo Nigeria 
has tbo lead: It 1$, 1 believe, tbe only colony tltat can boaet of a duly qualllied 
goTeramenc anthropologist. *‘Lat the pagans be ruled in accordanoe with thair own 
traditions, and without tbe introduotion of uleale, which, although very desirable to 
** ns, might be repugnant to them.'* 

Captain Tremearne’i small vocabulariee and general binta to travellers are very 
acoaptable. It would be rather a dangerous game implicitly to follow bis advice as to 
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oaoBtftDt quinise dosing, fttid he doefl not dveU suffioiendj oq the oeceiulj of pioatj of 
exerciae. Tlie kU eelocted noema to be quite utisfectorj. 

Aa the l>ook U to bo e oote-book, a amaJler shape, permitKiTtg it to be earried 
la the pockot, would be aa laiproTeinent. 


Europe: Btlmology. Nlerderle. 

La Race Siova. Far Lnbar Niederle, Frofeeaenr i rUnvereitd do Prague. 1A 
Tradait da tobhqaa par Lonla Ldger, de I’lDstitat. Parle: P. Alcan, 19U. t4 
Pp. xli + 281. 

Tbia anal I volume eon tains a short but comprehensive coUeetioo of statistical 
apthropologioal and demographical data concerning the Slavonic nations. Id tbe intro* 
dxiodoQ a tew worde are aald about the dlffsront modea ot olasaifioatlon of these 
p4oplsa. For the purpose of this work seven groups are accepted i—the ‘Ruaaiaci, 
thePolaa, Che lusatlans, the Caeehs (Boheiolaos). tbe Slovonlaiis, tbe SerbocroatiaDs, 
asd the Bnlgars. Bach of these groupi la more or leas homogeneous. In Uie desorip- 
don of eeeh group we get in tbe brat place e short historJoal sketoh in order to trace 
tbe general movementj of the nation and the influencoa It has undergone from its 
eeighbours. Next the territory aud (be frontiers of the iiationahty aro Indicated, a 
task which in many oases preaonta some dlfioultlea. A short atatlitieal aketoh 
follows with an aeeouot of the density of tbe population. Of special Interest will 
be undoubtedly (ho part devoted to Internal difTerenees which obtain amongst some 
of tbe apparently bomoganooua groups such ae tbe Busslana. There are many tblofts 
oocoemiog this point that eorne to tbe knowledge of Western Suropaaoi in more or 
Jess ofieial form and cherafore distorted sod fslsided. In addUloD also tbe stress of 
natfffnsl feeling in the ceso of each individual nation Is so strtmg that is Is diffienit 
le 9ast any csenal ioformation obtained from eny one of tbe Interested pertles 
abont inotber. M. Nladerle^ book le written with a thorough keowlodge of all the 
astionalitlee he deeoribas and le an impartial spirit. It is a valunbie source of InfoTma- 
lion for Che stodeot of folklore and ethnography, who wishes to be informed in a 
short but clear way about tbe geaeral questions forming the besis of all the more 
detailed researches. d. MALINOWSKI. 


ANTHAOPOLOOIOAL NOTES. 

At meeting of the Universal Kaeos Congress in July it is proposed to J 0 
have an eshibiticn of eomo 8^000 select photographs of men and wotnon of TU 
some staodiag In tbsir oonnCTy and race. This exhibition should be of oonsidersble 
intereet to anthropologists. Tbe Congress Exeoutive invite all Fellow* of tbe Royal 
Anthropological Institute to seed th^r photographs for this exhibition to the 
Seeretary, 0. SplUer. 63. South Hill Park, N.W. At tbe suggoetlon of M. Topinard 
it i* requested that there should be attaobed to the photograph, not only tbe name of 
the person bat also bis or her age, stature, colour of hair and oyss. oonnfry of birth, 
wd oepbilio index. For Cbis purpose any person wlahmg to be measured ibonld call 
at the rooms of the Royal Anthropological Institute, 50, &reat Bilssell Street. W.C. 
The attenUon of all revere 1* drawn to the Qaestloonalra of the Congress, which is 
iDserted in tbe fora of s laafiet in this Dumber of Man. 

Tbs Institate is much indebtad to Ulss L. E. Biggs for her klodDOSS in permitting 
tbe nee of the photograph of the la(« Sir Francis Gallon, from which the plate in 
tbe March number was reprodnoed. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Solomon Islands. With Plate E. Williamson, 

Solomon Island Notoa. R. WHliamton. ij 

I bid SQ opportuQity, wbilec «» route lut year for Briclsb Now GDlaes, of 
spending; ft short time in tho Kubisnft Lftgoon (ialand of Kew Georgia) ead io tbo 
iaiftnd of Kulftmbeogrft, wbkh ie ft great volcenio posh not far from Glso, Tbo 
time end fftoiliUee at my diftpoeftl were not aiiffieient Co enable me to attempt any 
aerlouB ethnological work ; hut a fow tliinge which 1 Mw and heard in Kulambangra 
are not, 1 think, without Intereat. 

I bad pitched my cent in an old palm grove, being one of e aeriee of grovon 
extending for a conilderable distance along the coast of the island. There were 
villages in the violiilty, bn I there were non© on che spot where I was encftmped, 
those which bad been there having been deetroyed by a Government punitive expe¬ 
dition, folbwing inter*village Ughtiag. tud the natives liaving retreated into the 
interior, where they bed built fresh viiiagee. 

The chief visible matters of interect io Sulambaugre were a aeries of taboo signs, 
of wbieh I found a eonilderable number on cbe tea margin of the paJra grovee, and 
eaob of which referred to the group of paime whose owner bad erected the sign. I 
bad these explaiaed to mo by a native of the island, and, as a sulieeciuent explena- 
tion, which I afterwards obtained from a (^uite indepeodent native louroe, wee 
aubetantlally the same, 1 think I nay take it that my Information Is probably fairly 
oorroct. 

One form of taboo (Fig. 1) was a repreiontetion of a crocodile. It was mad© 
out cl the ribs of two ooooa*nut leaves, pieced liorlaontally one upon the other, and 
supported by sticks These were plnoed with their conoave sides inwards, and thoir 
expanding bases, beading upwards nod downwards, bad been out along their edgea to to 
tooth'llke indentations, end so represented (he eroeodtle’a open raoutit and teeth, aod 
In this mouth wee placed a coooe*out. The meaning of this taboo waa that any mao 
who stole oocoadbU from the (roes whioh the taboo protected would bs eaten hy a 
crocodile. 

Another form (Fig. 2) was somewhat aimltar to tbe first one: bot la tiue oaa© 
the crocodile waa upright, instead of being borieontai, and there was uo uoooanut Id 
its mouth. I tried to aeeertaio whether tbe presence of tbe eocoeauC in form No. 1 
tod its abseoee in form No. 2 wee acoidencal, but was assured thst it wee not 

so; and, having seen a few of each. I can say that one always had the coooauat 

and the other had not The explanaiioa of No. 2 form, as given to me, was oom* 

plicated, and in no way obvious. It inean( that a uogle thief would be caught by 

a crocodile, which would only get one of hie limbs, but that several thieves together 
would all be entirely devoured by crocodiles. It may be that 1 have fallen Into errer 
over this explauatioD, but I have no reason for thiokiug so other than Its complloatod 
and somewhat noa*obviouB ebaraoter. 

Another form (Fig. d) was half of a bivalve shell inserted into the split end of a 
vertical stick. This waa apparently Intended to represent a human ear, and tho warning 
whioh it gave was that the thief would lo«e bis power of bearing. 

Auotber form (Fig. 4) was a bundle of loaves inserted into the split end of a 
vertical stick ; and tbe threat luvclved by it waa that the robber would ba earned by 
the winds out to sea in hie canoe tod be lost. No explanation was fortbcoccing as 
» tite klea ^conoerulng such a calamity whiob was conveyed by these ieavee; hat 
it might well be baaed upon tite wty in vrhieh leaves are blown about and earned 
•way by the wind. 

Another form (Fig. 5) was a little bundle of three or four leafy plants inserted 
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into th« iHt end of tUe atick; fcud the peoakltj foretold bjit ^*6 tbet of wrea »bout 
the lege end erme, wUicb would Wei to ibe toea and fingert and make the booes rot 
Awa?. Here again I could not leam how tbla fate wrt indicated hj the tobooj and, 
ea I did not know wbat the plaou were, I am unable to haaard an/ auggeetion 

tipon the point. , , 

Another form (fig. 6) wae a bundle of plaota aimllarlr maerted ml© a atick; 
and tlie threat iiiToIved by U waa that bolla, from which a wbiie juice would exude, 
would break out all orer ebe treapaaaer’a body. The plantt had loei their Jea^ea, 
aud were lo dried up that I ooold not make out what they were; bat I waa abown 
acme bting plant*, which I waa told were the eame. 1 think they were e form of 
spurge; end at all eveuti white milky jalee exuded from their etemt and learei when 
broken, so that the auggestibo Intended to he oon?eyed by tbam is fairly obTloui. 
Eeferring to Ibe figure, I abould explain that the bundle of plants wbioh I found In 
the daft stick la tie borlaonUl bundle et the top, The bundle of fresh plants* which 
will he seen tied verUoally to the stick lower down, was a bundle of tboae wbioh 
had been shown to me, and which I had tied on to the stick with a riaw to possible 
verifieaUon of my belief that they were spurge. 

Another form, my photograph of wlileb waa iinfortunawly a fell a re. wes a bundle 
of root fibres Inserted in the split slick. It foretold that rooullke thinga would grow 
iu tbs robber’s body, luid that be would die. 

A superstition, wbich may bo already known, bnt of which I was not aware, 
wna brought to my notice during a wander alcsg tbe coast. I met an old mao, a 
native of one of the inland villages, walking with his, axe and shield (life Is unsafo 
in these parts, and natives never venture to travel unarmed outside thoir own 
villages). 1 photographed him, and persuaded him to bring soma of Lis peepio 
down to the shore for the same purpose on tbs following dey. As 1 was somo 
dlstenoe from my tent, 1 suggested that they should all oooe to e spot on tbe shore 
nesr to the tent. This be ebsolacely refused to do; and Cbo roasoii, u oxpleloed 
(0 ms, for this refusal waa that some years ago a mau of bis village had killed a 
man of the village on the site of which my tent was pitched, and that it was 
dangerous and ubce for any man of his villago to trespaaa ou the site of the ether 
vlllnge, aa, if he did so, he would be attacked by the ghost of tbe inurderod mao, 
Aod would die. I gathered that this uboe continued for some time, end would be 
pused down from generation to generslion, but that it only rested ou grown men. 
and not upon womeo and chlldreo, who might visit the haunted louality with eafety. 
J have no oonlinnatloa of tbu truth of this explanation: hoi 1 bed no doubt that 
the man himself wes in giving It to me. 

1 also came across an interesting case of snperatitione village deaerlion, my 
attention to which was drawn by visile to two small villages, one an old one, end 
the other obviously a new, indeed a bemly fioished, one, both cl which were absolutely 
deserted. Tbe history of the natter, as subsequently explained fo me, waa aa 
follows. Tbe older of the twe villages was tbe original village of the people from 
whom 1 obtmoed tbe expleQntion. Tbelr chief had died, and tbe village wae 
therefore haunted, and they had migr&ted to another spot, where they commenced 
house building: but almost immediately after their arrival there farther troubles 
could not aecerima wbat tbeee were) of superstitious portent bad befalloo tliem^ 
and they bad therefore again moved to another spot, where they made coDsidereble 
progress la the couitruotion of a aew village, this belag, ia fact, the new uofinlsbed 
village wbich I bad seea. Before this constniction was finished, however* they had 
Another death, which once again involved a migration. Tbe spot selected this time 
was on a small ontlying island ; end it was on a subsaqoont visit Co tbelr new 
village on this Island that I saw tbe people and obtuned their explanation of tbe 
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utfrtcer. Thej hoping to rsturn to thetr origio*! first dooertsd rillsgs verj 

flhortl/, ao eon$ of thoir members Lad on the previous day visited it» eod remoToa 
the spoil npon ic by sacrifice ou a great cbieTe tonb there (I tbink it vrsa the grave 
of the chief whose death had nooessitatod tbeir origiual migratioD, though I am not 
sure as to this). On tbeir way from their then present temporary village to the 
origioal one they had landed on a spot close to my tent to get some cocoeoiita, a 
siatenrent which was interesting to mo, because I had obaorvsd their arrived, and 00 
bad some sort of confirmation of a part of their story. 

On arrival at the original Tillage they had cooked a repast of eoeoanut, taro, 
and yarn, end, having built a fire on the grave and Ut it, they luul placed tbe oooked 
food upon the fire—(! have seen a jiumbar of these chiefs' grares in the Enblana 
Legoon and on Eulambsogre, and tbe bnrnt-up eiil>ee which I sometimes found on 
the upper layer of stoaee, just in front of tbe wooden memorial image, are in accord 
with wbat I beheve to be a welhkQOwn native aaorilluiid oustom). Tbe food was 
consutoed by the fire; and this was an iadlcaticn that the glmstwas appoased, and 
their miailon bad been suceessful They had then returned to the new village, in 
whioh they were then aotuaQy Uvlng, and had that morning (<.e., oo the morniog 
of tlio day of my visit) bad a feast in that v(liege, eaob individual having reoolved a 
portion of food wrapped up in leaves. This Is the story a« it wae told roe; but 
here again, though I feel no donbt as to the hnajidti of the narmUoo, ns I had 
no moans of obooklng iu accuracy from any other source, and as my means of 
interpreution were not very good, I should not be jusllfioil in asking any reader 
to rely upon 1C as being correct in detail, though I think tliat it probably Is so in 
subsUnco. I tried to nscertiun whaC wonld have liappened if the fire bad not con* 
sumed tho food ; and, though 1 give tlte itatement as to this as it wm given to tne, 
I do eo with even greater reserve. They told me Cl>At this wonld have meant that 
the ghost to be appeased (Ihs word used by thora was Interpreted to me as devil- 
devil; but I avoid this tem, whioh, though miiob used by natives ia their pidgin 
Eoglisb, maybe mUloading as to meaning) ws4 not satisfied, and that further trouble 
to them would oeour, unless they succeeded in proplllalhig him. Apparently they 
I had bad this possible difficulty iw mind, as they had looked to the death of their 

present chief, who, they said, was unwell, as the probable furtlser disaster; and here 
again I had a little eide-Iigbt of confirnutlon, ai I made the aoqnainunce of this 
chief a few days liter, and he vraa undoubtedly unwell, There was, however, a 
furtlier ceromooy by which to placate the ghost, if it bad been neceesaryto do so. 
They would have gone again to the grave, and one of tliam would l»aTe stood over 
(or near?) the grave, holding iu his band a striog, to which a stone was attached. 
. His hands and arms wonld shake, apparentiy onder the influence of (perbape really 

* through fear of) the ghost, and tbe stone would swing round tnd round. They 

wonld then have asked tbe ghost wbat he wanted, and he would have told thero, 
but I could not find out how bo would have done this. His demands might bsve 
been for native money or for food, or both, and tiiey would have been complied with, 
the money being pot on the grave, and the food being placed upon a fire on tlie 
grave, but which fire in this case need not have been a large one capable of consuming 
' tbe food. In this way they would have overcome tbeir difficulties, if tliey Imd arisen. 

I should mention that the aaorlficial giving of money is, according to Dr. Oedriagton, 
coufiaed to the Eaatern Solomons,* a statement which is not in tcccrd with the above 
explanation given to me. 

I may say, in oonolusioo, that the natives of the Rubiane Lagoon and Kolambangra 
are still primitive people, not having yet been spoilt by civihsatioo, thoogb some 
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«blt4 implements ^nd ateasiU are belof used hj most of those wbom I saw, 
I had a moat intereetlng time among tUeiOf and succeeded in taking a considerable 
nomber of capital pbotograpba. B. W. WZLLlAMt^ON. 


Uelanesia. Brown. 

A secret fiocfaty of QhQul*Oannll>«lB. By Bn- 0. Brovn^ D.D. 1C 

In my book, MilM6$ian^ and Polynetians, I stated, p. 143, ‘‘ I do not WU 
tbl&k that the New Britan people eter praotised cannibalism for the purpoee of 
** acquiring part of the ralour of the parson eatao." 1 have no further knowledge 
from the main island of New Britcdo, oausiog me to modify or alter that opinion, 
bntl have recently received a very trostworihy account of a most reToliing kind of 
eanoibaliscn practised by a secret society in a particular dlstriet of New Ireland for 
which I can find oo sdeqnste reasons, except those giren me by my inform sot, 
Mr, George Pearson, a lay missionary of the Methodist Missionary Society, who has 
resided in New Ireland for ten years, most of whleli time wae spent at Bom and 
Eratubu, the districts referred to. 

The reasoDi given by him ire that it la done *‘not for revengo only bnt to get 
“ back the strength, spirit, aiid iufiue&oe wbloii they have loat/' by the death of one 
or more of tlieir people io war, whilst in those cease where the body wJtiob is eaten 
is that of one of their own' people tlic same idea is the actuating cause, vis., that 
" strength, spirit, and influence may be retained In the tribe," 

The society, which is called XipAip/o, only existed, so far as we know from cur 
present information, ir\ a dlstriotCD the west coast of New Ireland near the centre of 
the island. Im headquarters wore around the vMlngos or sn^dlitdate of Bom and 
Eratubu. The society li now, It is believed, broken up, bat the information was 
obtained from two membera who are ttill liviog. These men were being initiated 
into the eoolety at the time when Mr. Feanon resided in the district. They 
abandoned heathenism end are now eogngod ae teaohers, I have made very 
parliealar Inquiries from Mr. Poirscn, and he is fully convinced of the truth of 
the statementa nsde to him. He, however, does uct think tliat the whole of the 
revoltiug practloas were told to him, ae the two men are natnrally very much 
ashamed of them now. 

The following partioulars, however, were obtained from thorn 

1. A large house was built in which the members of the XipAipta were Initiated. 
Down the oentre ef this bouse they coustructed a long narrow passage or tnnnsl 
just wide enough to admit the bodies of the neophytes. The sides of this passage 
or tonoel ware Ibed Orlth two rows ef strong posts dmly set In the ground. These 
posts were not placed qnite close together, but between each poet a space wide 
enough for the iniertioo of a hand was left. The initiated members were placed 
on both sides of this passage cn the outside of each row of posts. Aa tbo 
oaedidates crawled through the narrow passage each of the old members thrust hie 
hand through the space between the posts, got bold of their ears and pulled them 
very forcibly, so that by the time the oaodi^tes were well through the bouse they 
sniTored very great pms, so much so that eome of thdm fainted. Some idea may be 
formed of the strength of the pull by the fact that in most, if not all, esses the 
ligsEcenGs of the ear were eo distended or stretched that the ears projected forward. 
This was done to give them the appearance of an evil spirit or iaiaran, There wae 
no distiuctive mark by which members of the society were known, except tiiat often 
owing to the ilUusage they received the ears had a tendency to project forward in 
a greater or lesser degree. 

2. If one ef their own people or ooe from a viUage with which they 
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frieodif relation» died, there wonld be, of eouree, the ueuaJ feeet cf piga and the 
burial of the bodj. 

8 . After the burial cbe ebief of the Klpkipto Society would approach the nau 
irho bad charge of the burial and make arrangemcBta for the purohaee of tbe body. 
The ooly objectioDa which were made were as to tbe price which waa offered. 

4. After a latlefacCory agreemeot bad been arrired at the Klpkipto Society 
would dig up tbe body during the eight. 

6 . Tbe body waa left for a abort time nam deeompoeltlon waa eaCabllabed, In 
order that tbe deah might be more caally detaclied from tbe bonea. After tbe 
Ileah wae removed the bonea were all re-burled. 

6 . Tbe body waa not cocked, but wae cut up iotc email pieceai nlcced, and 
mixed with many puugent and atroog'taeting herba, in order to eouniaraot aa mooh 
aa poaaible the bad taate. The compoaltioo waa then put Into the email baakota 
uaually carried by all the oatlves. Theae were aluog over the aboulder imd partly 
concealed uudar 'the armpit. 

7. The QompoaitloD waa oaten aeoretly in the foreat. Only tboae who were 
fully iQitlaCed were allowed to eat It. 

8 . It waa very imporunt that no part of It ebould bo loat. So important waa 
thie that if a member could not restrain from vomiting he would make aigna to bis 
noareet companion, who would run to him and receive the ejected matter loco hie 
own mouth, for wblob aorvice he would recei*o a email payment. 

8 . Tbe meenbera of thu aoclety wora auppoeed to be poaaoieed by apirita. They 
were eald to baconte aa light aa air, ao that thoy could alt on the emtvlleat twlga. 
They ware able to maka themaalvea unecan. When walking they did not fed the 
ground, aud were funpa—that la, mad. 

10 . ^be deaire to eat this horrible meea woe ao strong that they would go for 
miles In order to purchase a corpse, and when opening a grave they would tremble 
with excitement. 

11 . Tbe same customs were carried out whsu they obtained the body cf an 
enemy which had beoa killed by them, cr which had been purchased from ao 
adjoining tribe, with tbe exception of the usual feast of pigs at the borlal. 

\i. Mr. Pearson only knew of one soolety, and that Is now broken up. Tbe 
members of it were very much feared, and could go widi Impunity to places where 
ao ordinary native would not dare to go. 

Id. The reasons glvsu by the natives for this praotico are that, by eating the 
bodiea of their own people, they retain within tho tribe the ‘^strength, spirit, and 
inflaence’* which they possessed, end by eating tbs bc-Ues of tbolr onemies who had 
previously kiUed one of their kindred they recovered the same qualities whloh had pre^ 
viously passed away from them. This, Mr. Pearson says, partly explains why a tribe 
will wait a whole generation (until their eons have grown np) for an opportunity to 
get even with the people wbo bad previously conquered them. G. BROWN. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Amerloa; ArclUBOlogry and Ethnography. 

Sixtawnth IrtteritAtlonml OongrraM of AmarlcrnnlaU. J|! 

The report of tbe Sixteenth IntemaSlonal Congress of Americanists, held TU 
in. Vienna in September 1908, was pubiisbed early In 1910, and cootaloa the fifty 
papers presented, as well as detsdled accounts of the Coogrees proceed in gt. and cf 
tbe subseqocDt tour through Hungary, Croatia, Bosnia, and tbe Hersegovba which 
' gave ao much pleasure tc those members who took part in it. 
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Br. Frtnz Bona d«scrib6d in general tenna tho Renlit of the Jenup iTorM 
^oific EzpedilioH, which coat Mr. Morrla Jeaaiip 100.000 dollara, inAlu^ng the 
poblioatioa of twelvo Tolumea on the etbnolog}', pLilologjr. and anihropologj of the 
regioQB viaited. The mein object waa to atud/ the coDoectlooa between the cultorea. 
apaeehi end nicea of the old end new world, end tlte place of the Amerioen 
eborSgjnoa areongat the racea of the eertb. An iicmeQae naea of metenel wee 
ooltaeted by the twelre membera. some of whom alndlod tba iaolated tribee of 
Eastern Siberia, wbllat othen went tbroiigU the state of Wubiagton nud devoted 
much time to nortbem British Columbi*. The New York Natural History Museum 
coQteina the magoiliceiit oolleorion brought beck from tbe north*weat ooest. 

The complex condUiooa observed ahowed the difficulty of tbe problems to ho 
solved. It Iwceina evident that there bad been laCercommoaleatios and migratloiw 
to and fro betweaa north*west America and euterji Asia, and the vast experleuoo 
of Dr. Boas in raee*itady has enabled blm> in a measure^ to judge wbat Inferoacee 
may be drawn from the aeoertaloed facts pending further iaveatlgation. It baa 
bMoae evident that the pbonotio and morphological cbarHoter of tbe isolated 
languagoa of nortb*eait Aala eanoot be separated from that of (be American 
languages, and tha eonfuiing rarieties of tbe latter (ten dlstioot langangea l«ing 
apoken between Behring’a Straits and the Columbia river), may be gathered into a 
number of morpbologioal groups whieJ), in spite of great and even fuodameotal 
diiTbreneoe. may prove to have emerged from a single eutlty. In eddltioa to con- 
aitleratioiii of language and anthropology, there ia a alrlkiog resemblance in the legende 
of the peoples on both aides ^ tbe northern Pacific, aod Dr. Boas gives reason e 
for tbioking that tliore was an extremely ancient oonoeotion between them before 
tbe Eskimo bad reached Behring’s Stralta. which began from (be Araerloao elde. 

Sir Clement Markham'e two papers are A Comparieon (At Ancient 'Peruvian 
Careinpi and Me Stone Relics of 7\ahuanaeo and Chavin and >Sarmimto't SUtory 
of Me Tnca*. Tbe latter waa publiebed by Dr. Pletecbmanu of Qdcilngen In 1906. 
haviog been written about 1573. Sarsniento ie tbe meet reliable of tbo early Spaidsli 
wntera on Peru, as hla history was compiled from the carefully attested evidence of 
forty-two descendants of tbe Incas who were ezaniued at Cusco. From it we learn 
that tbe Inca system of government in its perfection, had only existed for three 
generations before tlio Speainrda came, and wae a pure soolaUsm wbiob baa never 
existed in tbe world before or since. All were well fed and well olotbed, even 
amused, but there oould be so freedom, no opening for ambition, no attempts to 
rise, and efforts at revolt met severe nud oruel punishment. 

Iq Dr. J. Solboann’s paper on Ppgmict among the Aboriginal Races <f America 
he gives illustrations of pre-Columbiao pygtny skulls from Brazillao Ouayaoe, from 
Guatemala, aod from tbe coast eeoetenes of Pern (Ancon and Paobacamac); tbe last 
exoavBtsd under tbe supervision of tbe Priooess Thereae of Bavaria. Her Boyal High- 
nosa also brought away some bones, amongst them two femora, which denote statures 
of 1.161 and 1,463 mm. Fourteen pygny skulls from these graves bavo capacltlei 
between 1,000 and l.IdO cm. Ic eo um from tbe oaves of Maraob, nortbem Brasil, 
were found two pygmy skeletons. Judging from tbefomur, the holghts of (he bodies 
were 1,400 and 1,460 mm., and tbe tibia show decided platyooemia. In none of 
tbeso oteee does there appear to have been disease to account for tbe small size. 
Dr. Eollmann does not mention tbe very small people to be seen in Yucatan, amouget 
whom a nan of 5 ft. 4 io. looks quite tall and Icoposiog. 

Dr. l/ehmaoQ*Nitscbe in ^oao SapUne and Homo Neogmns m Me Argeniwe 
Pampas FormaHons gives bis views on the rentslns of ancient roan found there. In 
tbe Upper and Middle X^oese they do not differ greatly from tbe modern Indian, and 
tbe bones of the extremities have the relative peculiarities of the inferior races. In 
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the Lower Loesi, wb;ah U geologicellf et ludt p)ioeeQe, was {ouod the iUm of 
Monto Hennoso. In eompnrlaoD witb recent South Amarieen and other races this 
attfts aliowe very dietinolive obereciere. It ia too emell for Uomo primigudM, krttt 
belongs oerUiQl 7 to e vorj earl/ form, epproecbiog pitbecanthropiia. Beaerring the 
nemo of Homo arUiquut tor the ternary being, who meT yet be found In the old 
world, the eutbor hu ualled the terdnry owner of tliia etlaa Homo neog^t. 

1^. Cnpitan draws attention to the reaemblancea between certain objeote frortt 
the old end new worlda, auoh &e the flat ringa of atone worn on the breeeta by 
anoioot Mexican gode end found in prehbtorlo France and in Japan. A aiatne of 
a bonso at ibe Muade Gnlmot l)ae one on the left nido of the breast. Ao inter* 
laced sign, wbloh oxpreaaaa gold in Mexican ploinro*writinge, appears on Merovingiau 
buoklee, and a dovelopmeot of it, seen in Central Acoericau reliefs, ia known In China 
and Tibet ae the iuteetlne of Buddha. 

A hnmun femur with a eeriea ol deep Inoieioue, used aa a mn>lcal inatrumeiit In 
ancieet Mexico and called omiehioahvaxtfi^ la paralleled by the deer borne aiinilarly 
Indeed, of the quaternary period in France, end by inttruraenta of the IIopl and Zuni. 

Another intereatlng parallel ia noted by Frofeeaor H- Matiegka, between Korth 
Aicerioan indeed and painted pottery end several groupa of neolitbio pottery Is 
eentral Europe. He refers te Dr. Holm as’ work, Abort pijtal Fe«ery lAa Eatum 
Vhiud StuM (tweotietb aunoal report of the Bureau of Ethnology), end to msiiy 
German writers on noolltbic pottery. Ju bothroglooi tbs sequence of etyle appe^ 
to be tbo same, and the roiemblaDoe Is not only in the forme of the veaseli, but in 
their whole decoration and omsaonta (aiwrl from some dlitinotive Amarioan aod 
local Mediterranean motives), and tbeir wide extansloo. The very early iueiied w^ 
of nortborn Europe vriib the design filled with white is fonud la America, moatly in 
the northern area and in the Canadian kltcben-nildde&s, which are of great andquUy. 
There are ipeelcnena with Incliod petteraa as far u Coila Biea nod Pansina. 

Tbo whole quoetion of tbo Infinite resemblauces between neollthiii objoole and 
implementa of sU kinds, as well ts the pottsry, In Europs and America, needs 
unprejudiced study. 

In Heconi Caw fVork en Amirica Dr. C. Peabody desoribes soma oaves ia the 
Osark Mountains. The rocks thsrs are Silnritn sandstone, DsvoDO*eBfboi)iferons and 
sub-earboniforoua, aod in the first aod third tliers ars oaves and rock-s belters which 
resemble those of the Dordogne. Examination of Jaonb's Cavern, Benton County, Mis¬ 
souri, and Kelly Cavern, Madison County, Arkaniss, showed that the deposiU In them 
eonslsted of mud, fallen rook, aod “ash,'* This last is adark-ooloured substance, very 
light in weight, csrMdnly connected with the presence of mao, aod In quantity »length 
of occupancy, although an analysis proved unfavourable to the hypothesis that it le a 
true ash. Skeletons were in poor preservallou, and usually incomplete, but where the 
iuLumatloa iedeep enough to have been nndietnrbed by animals, the types of burial 
known as “ buodle” and “ scissors” are found, The accompanying ebjecta are Insig- 
nificent. Animal bonea belong only to recent species, The deposits are peculiarly 
rich in aioue ImpIcmouU and fragments, and include hammer stoaea, pollshiog stoncfs 
and metates (grinding stones), knives, and projectile points, scrapers, aod perforators. 
The pottery ia rude and of simple design, but an industry of worked bone bad 
developed, and bone implements, especially pins, sre abundant. Textiles of wild cans 
are also found. The culture Is noteworiby for what it lacks ? there is oe richly- 
decorated pottery, no intrlcalely-carved shell, end the absence ol ground celts and 
exes is almost absolute. Stala^lte 50 cm. thick covers split bones, charcoal, end 
splintered fllnu in some places. 

Dr. B. Seler has a learned paper, Aatss; JnvettiSfationa of the Ltgtndt of Gwixa- 
ooaxl ondthi ToH*e$j and a profusely illustrated description of the ifainsc/ Ckieh'en 
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iistf m yvca/an. Mr. A. P. M»ud«Ifty’6 gTMt work wJil »lw&ye be the Be«e«ery 
foQB^MiOQ for knowledge of the wonderful boUdiogs end eculpturea there^ but qiieotitiee 
of reliefs eod etataes ere not yet recorded^ ind Dr. 8elar especietly notieee the eeryetide. 
end the meoy figures io the freeooee end reliefs whioh ere lu an apholdiog position. 

The sculptured atone table, supported by fifteen portrait sUtuettea, which atood 
between the two great aerpent eolomoa in the aiite*cbamber of the Temple of the 
Tigers (upper building), wti diseorered by Dr. Le Ploogeon when be removed the 
maaa of dibrU there. He buried the statuettes for th«r bskter preservation (after 
photographing the table in position), and they were found in 190^ and are now in 
Mexico city. Before they were removed the present writer photographed and drew 
them in colour, for they had been bannonloualy painted, as were the other eoulptures, 
aod Frau C. Seler aleo photographed them. The varied types of these portraits and 
the details of their ooetumes and feather mantlsa make them very remarkable. 

Another anuill building bad caryatid pillars, which supported a large stone with 
rows of Maya glyphs in sunk relief. The Initial glyphs give a date corresponding to 
8,999 years 224 days from the beginniog-date of Maya reckoning. 

Dr. C« V. Hartmau gives interesting photographe of graves'in Some Featuru of 
Cotta Rica Arthaology. It is a great misfortune In that country that imtnenss numbers 
of graves have been, end still ars, ransacked for the gllt^opper objects found In Uiom, 
whilst every thing else is left or destroyed. Dr. Hartman studied limited areas on the 
Atlantic and Paolfio coasts and on the high land. There were four main types of stone 
cista. One consisted entirely of alabs. both top, bottom, and sides ; soother kind had 
walls of oval river^stooes, and a plls of them as roof. A third form, on the Atlaotic 
ccsst, WM twice as deep act! large, with roof of very large heavy slabs. The fourth 
form was io the mount^ne west of Cartago. where squars'Cnt pleoea of atone, the 
else of brleka, were need for walls, whilst roof and floor were of larger flat slabs. On 
account of the molat climate, nearly all chjeots of perishable materials, such as textiles, 
wood, bone, shell, dm., have disappeared, and only tboae of stooe, clay, aod metal are 
left. Very beeutiful painted pots are found In seme graves. Dr. Hartman’s published 
work# give a good i^a of the archieoJogical riehee of Costa Bloa. 

Bat in truth the profusion of antiquities io America Is amaning, as sLowu by 
Trofessor Marshall SaviUa'a Archaologieat Retearchet on the Coatt ef Rtyneraldat. 
Rcaadof. Thanks to information racsived from a roaident, Mr. Stapleton, Professor 
BtvUle beaded expeditions (fioenced by Mr. O. Heye) in 1906 and 1907 to (he provioee 
of Maoabi, and baa published two fine volumes deeorlbiog bis dUcovsrles. It is only 
rigreCtsble tbsC the object of the expedltioos is mainly to collect rather thao to make 
aysteiaatic excavations. 

In 1908 he was again in Manabl for a short time before proceeding to Earaeraldne, 
and, in the low hill region aouth<west of Manta, he discovered near La Boma about 
forty bottle-shaped hollows, probably the tombs described by Cleea de Leon, somewhat 
like the Cbultunesof Tuoatan. These la Ecuador are cut io the solid rock, io places 
where they would not have been nsed for storing water, and average eight to ten feet 
in depth. They are symmetricaHy shaped, resembling enormous carafes, with an 
opening or neck two feet in diameter, and hare smooth sides nod rounded bottoms 
with a diameter equal to the depth. They were sealed by a circular stone slightly 
over two feet across and about two Inchea thick, Where the earth Is of some depth 
before reaching the bed rook, ooursee of squared stones Una the necks. The excavation 
of one pit produced fragments of human sad animal bones, pouherds, and a stone ear 
plug. Similar graves houeycomb the ground in parts of CaJamarquiUa, an ancient 
rained city near Lima, Peru. 

In the proviooe of Esmeraldas there was a dliTerent mode of burial; in great 
pottery tubes. One found at Tonchigoe, two and. a half feet high with a diameter of 
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twenty iocbee, w&s resting on, m well as corered by, a jw. It oonteined n skeleton 
and a number of gold and copper objects. So many of these tnbea were found 
(osually ooQsiderabJy below low-tide inwk) near the Tillage of Ataoames, that slmoat 
orery bouse has one or more, used for ecorage purposes, Tubes of this oharaoCer 
Me found from La ToUta south, nearly to the border of tbe proelnoe of hfanabi. 
Atacames was the chief town of an anoient province, and in the river bank enormous 
deposits of pottery sad abella are exposed. Skulls found there have tiny gold discs 
eat in the teeth. 

At La Tcllta, on an island callMl Tola, at tbe month of tbe Santiago river, 
seventy*five miles north of the town of Escoeraldes, there ere forty mouads in a 
cleared portion of tho forest. A trench was dog throagb the largest mound and at a 
depth of 7 metroe a skeleton wee found in sitting poeltJon, holding e large oley seal 
or Htemp In ite Jiand. With it were e Dumber of pottery vessels, a gold ogg with 
«n omemid in it, and other intereeCiog objeots. lo tbe level parts of the ieland, 
wherever excavations are made, gold is found by placer wesblng, end there are 
thousands of fragments of painted pottery, vessels, and dgares (frequently brokea by 
tbe workmen's picks) to e depth of five feet in the mud end decayed vegetable deposit 
A oollectlou of S,000 pieces of worked gold was obtained, of an Infinite variety of 
form. The greater part of tbe jewela ere of very diminutive slse, end e lens must 
be used iu order to study tbe workmanihlp. Amooget them are gold rlnp end 
pendants sot with atones, minute (lllgree mssks, nose, ear. end lip omezDenta, aod 
nsJls of various forms, which were sot iu bolee lo the face, ea deecrlbsd by the early 
Spaniards. There are also geld fish-hooks, needles, and awls. Some jewels ere of 
pure platinum, or of piatleum and gokl filigree. Those minute objects show tbe 
marvellous skill cl the eneient workers, and they ere found In extreordinexy profusion 
In the elluvium near the mouths of sdl the streams which fiow Into the Pacific 
witUiu a certain limic. The great depoelts of pottery appes^ to lave been scattered, 
redistributed, end elluvium formed over them, a process repeated in three different 
periods, et one placs at least. 

Dr. Max Uhle's opportunities of etiidylng the iVimities CulUtrg in tU yeigh- 
hour hood o/Lime, In the course of the excavations made by him for tbe Universities 
of Peonsylvenb end Califorola, and for tbe splendid museum he bee created ia 
lima, have euebled him to formulate a provisional sequence for hie finds, with dte 
knowledge alio obtained by his reseerehea at the relna near Trujillo. 

He diacovered at Adood a very early site of primitive fisberfolk, from whom the 
people may have deeeended who left the bugs ex teat of mounds SO or 40 feet high, 
spread over the plain there, and known as tbe KecropoUi of Ancon, although really 
a aerlas of dweLinge and shell heaps in which intermlnts have been made. At 
Pachacamae bis excavations proved the auper-posltioe of temples and buildings with 
tlieir reapective burials, pottery, dto. At Nisverie he found eii eneient cemetery 
with e very great variety of artistic objeota of bone, sbelh wood, aod mosaic, in 
addition to pottery of tbe moat decorative kind. From Chancay also be obtained 
finepMUted pottery, and all tbla is differant iron the later welhknowu Feruviaa type. 
It beloogs to the Ioa.Nasca region farther south, where Dr. Uble, after long aearcb, 
found great numbers of beautiful pots covered with mythological paintings. 

Tentative excavation in the enormous moands built of small bricks ctear Lima, 
reenicod m the finding of bnriel nrna of unosual else aod thickness. It la moat 
unfertuneto that, owing Co went of money, the Peruvian Govern ment has been unable 
for the last two years to pay for the further exploration which Dr. Uhle Is so capable 
of managing, as shown by the great collections he has brought together iu a ebort 
^uue. Irresponsible persons dig everywhere, and sell their finds to formguers, to tbo 
ielioite loss of soience. 
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In bis paper on Th« Significatue of the Iniihuatana Dr. Uhlo bnoga cogeUier 
photognpha of tfao diSbrenc gnomons wbiob bo Uieootored on th« billeidea roond Cns«o, 
M wall as tbe om called lotihuaUiis at Plaac, Cbe onlj sun temple left in good 
oooJition. 

Amongst tbs pbilologioAl eontrlbotiona Faibsr Morics’a sprightly French descrip: 
tioo of Verb in tko I)M Languagot will deligbt the reader. Far from being a 
dry disssrtAtloQt It gives a vlrid pictnre of the extraordinary riobnese and variety of 
terms whioh tbe Indian mind Kaa found neceseary to express its subtle distinc¬ 
tions of thougba D6o6 possesses, for svery Fronoh verb, tbou sands of synonyms 
with distinct sbadea of neaniegiBJid the total number of its verb expressions can be 
obt^ntttl by reilliooa. 

One Category of verbs bae seven teen peraoca for each tense, whilst oer lain verbs 
of locomotion here twenty-oos. For instance, **to start forth” bas not only the usual 
six persons to each tense, but osn express two parsons, one of two persons, one of 
eerera), and so on, in each osso ebon {png tlte word used. Then fltere are the 
objective verba whose clemenU change with tho nature of the object wbloli tboy 
have as complement. In pp. 587-9 the author gives tlie verbs developed from 
*'to put,” forming over 23,000 in one sariee only, owing to the great number of 
vsriatioDS possible, for here the verbs take on the character of particles of numeratioo^ 
according to the class of object referred to. 

” Tho verbs of Jooomotion also offer a vest horiaon of posaibililies. The Ddud 
** oliaagoa Lis verb for 'to progress' according as be goos on foot, or in a vehieJe. 
*' by canooi slsdge, or ou horeebsck, with difficulty In a crowd, or sailing over the 
groat arose of bis lakes, with cere as one who Las tender feel, or running, with 
'* crutches or leap!eg, whilst he is cutting with the axe or a knife, gatberiog fruit 
” or danciog, &o. The movsasaU of tbs stars, tho air, fog, baac, a canoe, a path 
” coDsidored as leading to a place, and many other tbiogi, ore also expressed by 
*' spedal verba. 

** Adjective verbs are coojugated regularly and from them are derived a long 
series of oomparetive verb forms. Substantive verbs likewise arc true verba with 
'* a complete oonjogation, but are often impcrional.” 

Dr. F. Iloger, in addition to Ins heavy work na seoretary-geueral, prepared a 
special catalogue of the Amerioan collections in tlic Imperial Katnral History Mussam^ 
and gave a short paper, mentioning the chief treasures. Tbeee are au anoieal feather 
shield, tbo centre of a wooden shield with turquoise mosaic, a large feather fan, an 
enrmal'e head io rcos^o, and the magnificent feather headdrus in the shape of a 
mythical aun-bird, wbiob was also the subject of a monograpL. Dr. Iloger paid a 
tribute to Johann Natterdr, a soologiet who was in Brasil from 1817-1635, and 
brought hack to Vienna great elbnologioal collections "with far*seeing euiLuelean 
" at a time when the science had not even a name.” 

Space fails (o do justice to msny other papers of interest, soeb as that by 
Dr. Tbalhitner on the fieathon Pritsti of GfeonJandf Dr. Freuss on the ceremoDial 
FoMtioal ^ t&4 Cora Indians of Western Mexico, amongst whom he lived from 1905 
to 190?, tho Oomto de Charenuy’s on the yumoraiion of the T^otzU Language, and 
that by Xdc. Belmar, Iq which be traces a ocooection between the T^mco and (ho 
Languages of (As MixteeO‘ZapoUoa-Oiomi Family. 

Auongit the forty works pruented to the Congress were the Reuettudien aus 
dem IVestliehen Sudam^ha by: Princess Therese of Bavaria, von Weiser's valuable 
edition of early AmericaD. maps, known ae the Islario de Alonso de Santa Cruz 
and Sefior Batres' ^eAi<A>rio along the Papaloapam Rieer. 

A. C. BEETON. 
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Evolution, 


Wille7. 


ConveryeTice in RtoluHon. B 7 Arthur Willey, D.Sc., hl.A., F.R. 8 . London : 

John Hurrfi,y, Aibemftrle Stroet, W. 

Thi» ie ft very originftl and auggsatiTe work, oud will, we Itnve no doubt, be 
regarded in the fa tore u an important oontrlbuCion towards tlio eluetdation of tbe 
laws of evolution, wbieh notwltbaCanding the vast amoimt of research that has been 
carried out a!nee tbe time of Darwin, are still, aa Che tvuthor says, ** obscure and 


“ pccnlior,” 

The object of tbo book ia Co eropLaaiaa the importance of convergence fn deter* 
mining Che atmeture anti fiiuctlona of animals, and the author ebowi by many examples 
how universal Che action of this law ie in tbe auiinal kingdom. 

Convergence, from the anthor'a point of view, is of wider scope than the bomoplasy 
(similarity of form nnaccompaniod by community of pedigree) of Ray LsnUesier, or 
the cenogeoeeis (the origin of SQuictnral feaCuree by relatively recant adaptation) of 
Haeckel. Convergence is a csrm applied to reeemhlanoea among animals, wliich are 
not due to direct relatlODShip or goneclo affinity—lu other words, which are not derived 
by inheritance from common aooestora. 


Tbe two most widely diffused waye of couvergcDoe are homopUay end mlnicry. 
Uimiery isdedned aa a form of protective resemblance in which oue species so closely 
recemblei another ia external form and oolourlng as to be mistekon for it, although 
the (wo may doc he nearly allied nod oflen belong to dietinol families or orders. 
Homoplasy depends 00 a more deep-seated or stniotural convergeoee. 

Convorgenoe is due to similarity of bablte, and, ae tbo author poioti out, (he 
methods adopted for procuring food determine In s great messnre the bablis of animals, 
hfany animals follow similar methods and thus convergeuce Is brought about; there 
•is, for example, a remarkable resemblance in tbe etmoture of a carnivorous laariuplal 
and a eornivorous placental mauinal. 

The author shows by nnmeroue examples tliaC convergence afTeete the three 
principal functions of animal life, namely, metabolism, reproduotloo, and aouration. 
The roost widespread aspect of oonvergeoce is cerebral coavergence; tbe oerebratiou 
of the ant ie oomparsble wltb that of the higher mammale. Eveo hlstogeoetie eon- 
vergence has been shown to oxist, for bisCological identity between members of 


different phyla has been disoovered. 

Dr. Willey will have done a great aervlce to biologists and to antliropologists 
if ho suooeeds iu impreseiag upon them that they cannot safely trace pedigrees by 
similarity of structore and function alooe, without taking Into consideration the prin¬ 
ciple, the DDivereallcy of which bo has so ably eeubtiehed, tbut these similarities may 
not be due to coismon deioeot, but to similarity of habits of life induced by similar 
ooodUioDB of life. Tbit fact, however, is ofceu forgotten in workiog out theories of 
the desoeot of man, aa well as of tbo lower animals. J. 6 . 


Amerioa 1 Eoufidor. Savill^ 

Coniributiom to South AmeriMn Arckttelo^!/: tit Gtorge G. Heyt Expf III 
dition .'—Vbl. /. Tht Antiyuitiet of Mxnahi, Ecuador^ .frefimmory litporL TU 
By Maiehall H, Seville (New York: Irving Press, 1907. Pp. U5, iv plates). 
Vol. 11., The Anti^itiei of Xanabi, Ecuador., JVnaf Report. By Marshall H. 
Saville (New York: Irving Press, 1910. Pp. 284, cxiv plates and map). 

The George G. Heye Expedition, of which these two admirable volumes are the 
lirstfraiw, was organised to perform tbe highly importaot work of carrying on 
investigaticQS in the area lying between tbs confines of Peru sod Panama. Little 
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enough is huoiro of ihh large area, oooeidering tbe number of euUura>oenCree which 
appear to exist there. Of these eiiJture*ceQrTe8 at least four lie in ColoIDbit^ and 
Professor SaviUe distingniaJuu oo lees than five in Ecuador, in addition to Chat of 
the Inoa, which was intmsive. The Inca eoltnre is, of course, a natter of seconder; 
inporCaneo to tbe expedition, which aims at making a surve; of the less'known 
iodigenous cultures existing between tbe spheres of infioenoe respeetival; of tbe Inoa 
to the south and tha Naiiua and Maja to tbe north. 

Given a programme of tbie extent it wiU be realised that onl; a comparativel; 
email portbn of it has yet been performed; in fact, researches have at present been 
cerried on in tbe maritime provlnoea of Manabi and Esnereldas alooe, and the 
results obtained ita tbe latter province stUI aweit publication. Yet tbe work actually 
done is eonsiderable and important, for tbe expedition was not engaged solely in the 
gathering of information, bnt in Che etiU more laborioas task of amasaing a large 
arebfeologioal coUecticn. 

Of this collection che moiC noticeable Item at first sight is the long series of 
etcoe easts with human or animal anpportere, of whioh some fifty are figured in tbe 
firsc volume, and wbfob were found in Cba ruined dwellings or oorraUf. Though ic 
is rare to find two of these laate exactly alike, yet their general similarity is more 
striking chan their variety, a feature not altogether eurprising when it ii eoneidered 
tliat they seen to be confined Co a email area of not more than twenty milea in 
diameter. In chis connection it may be mentioned that tbe author oredita the British 
Uueoum with but one of Cbeee neats, whereas as a matter of fact there are two, 
and both have tbe support fashioned to represent a human figure, and not, aa he 
stacee, an animsl Of far greater interest are the remarkable stone reliefs from the 
aamc region, of wbiob the greater nnmber are figured in the second volume. In 
seme of the figures represented on theee reliefs ie found che same convention of 
repreeeoting the hoed io a reversed poslticn, which is also seen in tbe C bavin etene 
and in the painted designs on pottery from Naeea. Attention ahould also he drawn 
to tbe peculiar stone oolureni, often ornamented with carving, whioh were certainly 
not need for any etruotural purpoet, but may Lave been, aa tha author snggesti, 
tables for ineensa. 

Perhaps tbe meet important section of the collection from an arcbmologieel 
point of view is the pottery. This is quite typical, and for tbe most part unlike 
anything else from other parts, with the exoeption of eome of tbo vases with ex- 
paudiog foot. In partioular some of the figures are of great interest since they 
shed considerable light upon the drees nod ormuaents of the early inbabitanta ; most 
of these figures aro painted red and green. The vasee show little decoration, but 
tbe shapes are often very gmcsful, while tbe spindle-whorls are oroameDtod with 
incised dfrsigus. 

As regards ob 3 eots of metal no finds of any importenee were made, with tbe 
exception of three good epcoimens of the circular copper plaqnee with a head 
embossed iu the centre. These plaqnes Professor Seville believes to have been 
gonge. but it must be admitted that thero is practioally no evidence either lor or 
against his view. As regards the praelioo of Riding copper, be writea, “ It is a most 
" intereatiog fact, and one of great importance in our studies, that the art of gold* 

*' piecing on copper was confined to the strip of Faeifle ooaet extending fromManabi 
north to Panama,” and in the next sentence be qualifies this statoment by stating 
that tbe arc was also practised in the Cara provioee of Piebinoba. The area, 
however, must be extended to include Cuenca, since tbe British Museum posaessee 
a fine series of copper mace-heads and axes, all overlaid with gold leaf, from this 
neighbonrhood. 

Apart from the collection of epeeimens, the mins of the neighbourhood were 
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ezplorad, wells ezunined, mouDde excev&ted, and burial sites explored, and therasDita 
of these operations are well worthy of close study. The mouods are of particuJar 
interest, and !o them were fouod human rem^as, together with objsots of stone and 
pottery. A peculiar feature was tbe esiatence, io each case at the southern end, of 
a platform of baked clay, which was an inportant part of the mound-struoture, and 
contained a large pot with asbes. 

Of the manner in which tbe resdta are published nothing can be aiud but in 
praise. The aamo geuerous soalo appears in the publication of the reenlts as In tbe 
programtne of the expedition. While most nnthora are content with refereooea to 
past literatnra in footnotes, Profossor Sseille gltes ns an appendix of, m oach Toliime, 
some forty pages coauduing extracts often of considerable length from Zarate, 
Velasco, Mendosa, Oviedo, Herrera, Zeres, Clesa do Leon, and other writers, so that 
ws bave before ns practically a compendium of ail literature relating to the area 
under dlseussion; beudes this there is an excellent bibliography. In tbe eixe of tbe 
volunos a moel praisewoteky restraint Lu been exercieed, the quarto form iu wblcb 
they appear is quite large enough to give a magnifieeut plats, aud the quality of tbe 
paper Is such that they are easy to manipulate. Tbe reagnifioent series of plates is 
beyond any eritloism, and the text, aare for an occasional loosenesa of exprosslon, 
luob as ** tbe Quiebuss, or, as they are coocmonly known, tbe Ineai," and tbe use of 
tbe phrase **moet unique," ie emlnaDtly readable and far less doll than the majority 
of sunilsr works. Mr. Heye Is greatly to be congratulated on the initial success of 
his most laudable underlaklug, and Professor Savilie has reason to bo equally proud 
of a flue QOmmencement of a series of explorations which will be of tlie greatest 
value for soieuoo. It le not In any spirit of crltiolem that wo may venture to 
express tbe hope that be will not allow hie seal as a collector of speclneoe to 
circumscribe In auy way bis aotivltiea as a oollector of lofomatiou. Ju the priseet 
state of our knowledge, or ratbsr ignorance, a survey of tbe archeology of tbe huge 
area nndsr Inveatifation la of paramount importance, and lUob a survey could be 
aecomplisbed In tbe same time as would be lovolved io the aounmuJation of a com* 
pletely representative oollection of spsolmens from merely a seotion of that area. A 
complete survey, accoapanied by snail, though fairly ropeseutative collections, would 
bo of far greater value at tbe present juncture tbao aa iucomplete survey accom¬ 
panied by colleotions wblcb were absolutely exhaustive frora one or two sections. 
Meanwhile we shall look forward with tbe highest sxpeoUtian to tbe pubileatiou 
of tbe resula already obUioed in Esmeraldas and of the material yet to be gathered 


in tbe interior. 


T. A. J. 


Tra^dy. Ridgeway. 

Tht Origin gf TVopedy, wM Sptekd Beftnnei to th* Greth TragodianM. J A 
By William Ridgeway, 8o.D., F.B.A,, &c. Cambridge University Press. ^0 
Pp. xil +228. With 15 illustrations. Price 6d. net. 

Professor Ridgeway has given us io bis book, Ti« Origin of Tragedg, a work 
of tbe first importance, both In tbe theories which be advances tnd In tbe method 
by which be arrives at his conclusloDS. In 1904 Profssior Ridgeway delivered a 
lecture to tbe Hellenic Society, which revolutionised cur ideas on the origin of tbe 
Greek Drama, and which inaugurated a new epoch in tbe stody of tbe whole subject. 
It showed for the first time that tbe tragedies of the great Athenian dramatists of 
tbe fifth century s.c. were evolved not from tbe festival of Diooyans tbe Wlue God, 
as we bad always been taught to believo, but from a far older ritual, namely, tho 
commemoration of the death of some worshipped hero. Tbe present work develops 
this theory and places it In a olesr and coDvincing form within the reach of tb© 
ecneral pnblie. But It does much more than this j it affords so sdmirable example 
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of bistoricftl re«e&roh b«ecdoo & ejnoptio riew of Hfa and custom in mtof lands and 
jti tnanj diflereue stages of buman derobpmoiit. In other words, it is based oa a study 
of evolutioD sod antliropoJogy. The whole point of view shows bow great a obsnge 
baa come over the aCtitnde of sobolara in comparatiToly recent years. It is true that 
onr grandfathers accepted the dictum of Horace that tbere were brave men before 
Agamemnon, but, as tUase wortbiea had left no trace of their proweea, they were 
disregardedf and though no doubts were entertained of their vabur^ they were con. 
sidered to bave been eadly deficieot in art. Cyclopean" walls and *‘rude stono 
iDOnuniente" seemed to bave been tbelr highest ochievomenb. Athenian olviti- 
sation, therefore, sprang npen an astonished and barbarian world, even as Athene 
herself had sprung fully armed from the head of Zens. Snoh at leaat was the 
impression of the general run of elassteal soholars. Excavation and a long series of 
disooverbs have entirely altered this view. Egypt, Eabyloola, aod Crete liave in 
turn yielded tip enough of their leorets to make It certain that at tbs date formerly 
asstgDed to the Creation tbere was widespread eivilisatbu of a very high order, aod 
that writing J)sd been in ordinary use for ngeei reoorded history was even then 
ancient, The importanee of this fact is not fully apprsciaied even yet; for example, 
the extent of Minoan iiiflueucoon Greek art, literature, tra<1Uion and custom is only 
beginning to be reoognesad, great as is tiie progress already made in this dlroetioii. 
yor tills influeiioe was twofold ; partly direct, as in the trauareiision of legends or 
of artistic forms; partly indiroet tn the gradual mental development of tbs race whloh 
mode the I atm* aclilevernonts possible. For tliere have been many Dark Ages just 
as there have been many Glacial periods, and the biatory of civilisation is like tbs 
Ustory of an incoming tide—wsve succeeding wave with oocMlonally one that towers 
above its feibwi. 

bfore recent still is tbs eppboatlou cf anthropology to history. We find that 
psrallsls can be brought from all over the world for meet Greok customs, or at 
least for tbsir earlier forms. Thus Greece fio longer oocuplee the position she once 
held in tbe niods of achclart. But she has galnad by the change. The more wo 
see of the mighty uatbus which surrounded her in her infancy, and tbo moro wc 
esc bow obsoly allied sbe was in many reapeots to other peoples, tbo moro wonderful 
it the story of how she rose above them sll. Just ae in sculpture the Greek artists 
perceived the true alms of art from tbe Hrai and rejoctod much that found favour 
withAssyriaos and Egyptians and trausmuted the rest; just as In tbe words of 
Brunn sbe borrowed tbe alphabet of her art but used tbe letters to spell bor own 
** wnda,’’ end then worked steadily Lbrough tbs sixth century to gtln tcchucal skill 
and thus paved the way for future glories; so in other forms of art we dnd her 
pnrsuing the eune path, ahowtog tbe same power of selection, the same tme artistio 
iaetinct, till under the stimulus of tbe defeat of Persia ibe auhieved those glorias 
wbii^ ars still tbe wonder cf the wcrld. Greece lias nothing to fear from srehm* 
ology or anthropology, bnt these soleocos render her service by showing bar true 
place in tbe bistory of tbe world, aod Professor Hldgewsy has long been famous 
in botb. Tboa tbe present work rests on foundations deep and wide, and though 
detailfl may, and indeed in the nature of things will, be altered, tbo main structure 
will eodure. 

A reviewer must mention some such detsdls. To begin with, the worship of 
Dinnysna is e good deal more complex in its bearing oo tragedy then tbe book 
would lead one to soppose. la this connection Dr. Faroell is treated too severely. 
Dr. Fameli’s knowledge of ancient Greece from the standpoint of tbe clessical 
scholar is probably unique, and bis evidence in this case will have to be considered 
further when desbng with soma aspects of tragedy. Again, the Cbrlstianity which 
eujoyed an auto-da.fd and allowed the long^rawn tortures, of which the actual 
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buroiog wad but tb$ laal ata^a. would acaroal^ haTo ob^’actad to human aaorlfioo on 
grounds of morality alone. Tbroogbont Cbe book there is a frequeocy of metrical 
lines which la annoying. On page 63. for svanple, thIrty'Ose fall Hues coauin do 
less chan twenty cooiplote lines lu blank Terse metre, such as:~ 

**But if the leader of chat eocnpany 
of peasDot actors were to take it to 
some town or oity.*' 

On the otlier hand, most of the lines which are translated from the poets eould 
not be mistaken for anything but trausletions. I’crbaps amid the pleotifiil illuetiw* 
tiona referejice might have been made to the eoniewl^at parallel rise of Roman 
gladiatorial sbowa from E^iiean funeral rices. 

But these poiota are far outweighed by the adralrablo olearnasaof the argumeot 
and the way the poiote are driven borne hy recapitulation, roferenoes aed tlie 
tant^ilogy of eiDphnsis, aud above all by the breadth ^ treatmeut. 

Koc only the main tliesis but the deductions from it are bold and convincing. 
The chapter oo the Expanaion of Tragedy is In itself a masterly work and throws 
a flood of new light on plays which seemod to have little prospect of further 
anuoutioi. Other scholars, such as the lata Albrecht Dietertoh, have developed some 
of Professor Ridgeway’s argumenU still further. The very fact that siibeoquenc 
discovery eonArms hit mmn theory is the highest tribute rc its eiithor and Its sarest 
couflnnstion. K. T. FROST. 


Biology. Bigelow. 

JCxjterimenti on ike Generation of Jneectt, By Frsocesco Red I of Arresve. CA 
Translateil from the llaHan edirJou of 16b8 by Msb Bigelow. The Open vU 
Court l^bllehiiig Company, Chioago (London agents: Kogan Paul, Trench, Trbb* 
ner & Co., Ltd.). 

Fr&oceeeo Rod! was Court Physician to Ferdluand II., and subsequently to 
Coslmo III., Grand Bnicea of Tuscany, and as suob was bead of the Medioean laboratory. 
A profoand student of natural history, bo sought to ehow, by actual experiment, 
the utter ebaunlity aud falelty of the various dieories whioh, dating from Aristotle 
end PJioy, bed Urgely occounted for the origin of ineecU by spontaooous goneratioo. 
Though in some iostances bis logle was Ilmitedi and his olsar-headednees dimmed 
by his Jeaolt education aod sympatbies, he was nodotibtedly the pioneer in makiog 
onroful and well.directed cxperlnienu 1& the breedlag and culture of insects, and. as 
the translator justly remarks, the book le “e miie>stone marking the beginning of a 
gi^est epoob.” It bae always seemed s curloue fact that for many centuries, eveu 
at a time whoa art aod letters were In a high state of advancotnent, soientlfio 
research was left to the vlsioosry, who devoted bis labours to the treDsotutation of 
metals, the practice of astrology, or the pnrsuit of the Philosopher’s Stoue. With 
regard to natural history, people wore quite content with the legends and fables which 
sufflce'l for their forebears, and no one (bought it wonii while to test their eocuracy 
by obeervation or by the simplest experiments. It was this that Redi sot liimsslf 
to dO| aud by divjdiog piecee of meat into two portions, leaving one exposed to tbe 
sur end hennetlcelly sealing tbe other, he spcodily discovered that the worms which 
lofested tbe former, bet which were wholly abeeot from the latter, were due, not to 
spootaoeouB generation, but to eggs deposited by dice. 

In like manner, he controverted the accepted notions, that scorpions were generated 
by sweet basil, that frogs were brought by heavy rain, that bees were produced from 
snake's vomit, that cabbages brought forth butterflies, and that a molberry tree eoald 
engender silkworms, or that tbe latter oonld be bred from the flesh of a mule which 
bad been fed on mulberry leaves for twenty days. He explains away the Biblical 
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of a modorn soioQtist. while bie explenatiooa ere not merely put forward ee ibeorloe, 
but ore enforoad by tbe desoripdoo of bie ectoel exparimeote. Take tboMi for ioeteocef 
by wbloh be tottod the poleoBoae effect of the ecorploo^s eting, end the meaner Id 
which tbe viroe can be temponrily exbeaekad. He wu not eetieded with tryiag tbo 
edbct oa pigeoae, bat be telle usi “beviog heard that aoimala hilled hy a eoake’e 
bite or by tobacco, wbicb 1 * a ternhle poieoo, c&a be eeten with impunity, 1 gave 
tbeee pigeone to a poor man, who wae overjoyed, aod ate them with great guato, 
aod they agreed with him very well.** 

On one point, however, Rodi’e reeaooiog faculty failed him. He ooald cot 
eecount for the preeence of worme in oak galls, cberriee, peere, plume, and oeier 
pbmta. and eo fell btek upon the ancient theory that plaati, being tbemaelvee alive, 
eonld tbemeelvea engender life. Coneeqiieotly they were capable of producing worms 
without aoimal aaaisunce. Ho argued this from expenmenta on tbe aeneidTeoeas of 
plants, ia whlab, we ebould mention, be included sea anemones aod apongea. 
Corlcualy enough be excepted tbe Albert, wbiob, be thought, night have been pierced 
when eoft, by some inioet. At tbe same time be was dead against tbe poieibility 
of life being engeDdered by anything animal or vegetable which Iteelf wee lifelees. 
Tbe book Is illustrated by tbe outbor'a own drawiitgs, and Is well worth glaneing 
through ae it furniahei e good idea of the eondldou of biological science in the levcn- 
teeoth oentiiry, T, K. J. 

AfWoa, West. Tremearne. 

Fablei and fairy TaUi Jot JAiiU Folk, or VneU Remut in Hautaland.' Cd 
Sy Mary and Kewman Tremearne. Cambridge: W. Ueffbr and Sooe, Ltd. uJ 
London: Simpkio, Uarahall A Co,, Ltd., 1910. (First Series.) 

This colleotlon of a dosen anlinal folklore atoriee of tbe Hausaa in Horthom 
Kigeria is e serise of tales of which tbe literal traneladona have origloally appeared 
in tbe journels of tbe Folklore aod other sooletiee, u>ld after the fashion of Uncle 
Remus for the deleetatioo of children. Here we have our old frlond tho Spider 
portrayed as the meet onooing of all animals, having been made king for bis reputed 
wisdom, an office whiob be neea for his own purely seldsh purpoies without tbe 
slightest regard for tbe welfare of bis subjseu. He Is depicted ae a greedy tblef 
eating up the pahiio grain atoroi by atealtb, aod ae a wicked busbeod who eveotually 
causee tbe death of hie wife, and reaps undeserved but meterial sympathy from bla 
evil dolDgi. Indeed, throughout these atoriee tbe battle Is mainly to the strong, 
irrespective of morsdity. Thus, the spider nearly always prospera io bis career td 
orime, be even buna down bla boose to excite pity, while eventually, by sheer fraud, 
he obtains the bend of a obarmlog girl ae bis new wife, The couple become devotedly 
sttaelied to each other, eod, appareotly, atleettbe Spidar abows aymptoms of tnmiog 
over a new leaf and aetUing down to a respectable domesticity. Id one atory, 
however, the Spider is caoght eoC by tbe “Hali*hfaa'’ and gets hie deserta, being 
eo^ced into a tar trap aod beaten within so inch of bla life. Another Impostor 
is **tbe Billy>Goat who said be was a magician,'’ while tbe simple elown li tbe 
Hymaa, whose stupidity is always bringing bln into trouble. One of the prettiest 
tales ie **Tbe Hunter and the Fairy Buffalo,*' in which a Prineese of the Buffaloes 
sssomos human form and marries a young hunter in order to asceriaio man's method 
of entrapping her kind. This eontmus a really charming element of patboe. Tbe 
autbers have done tb«r work well aod judioionaly, and the book, which is appro* 
priately iUustmtod, will give jonng foik a pleasant peep Into certain phases of aative 
Afrioaa life. T. R. J. 


PtuKed by Bm aiQ BroniBWooM, Vnt.. BJs Rsjss^'s Prlntcra East Haidiog Slmh B.C, 
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Chinese Turkestan. With Plate F. Smith. 

Th« Ston« Ag;« Jn Chin««e Turkestan. Sy R. A. StuUh. CA 

Dnring Ian second expedition into Clnno)<o Tiirkestoa (lD0$-e)» Dr. M. A. vC 
Stttii colleetod from tlio Lop*nor doeort n »inxll soriee of worked etonos of which 
A HoleotloQ ie repi’ceeiited on tho fuljoiitmff piste. For the exact Hites of these Jis* 
eorerios rofer^co nunt be mode to liie mup in the OeograpAieal Journal, IdarcU, 
1911 (let. long. 89^-90*), while tlte eironinstancee are detaUed in the mune 

joiimal, July aixd September, 1909 («re eepeoUlly pp. 25-87). 

The etoiiee wore picked open eroded hero patehoa of grog ml cIoko to the route 
followed from Abdel fieroee the Lop*aor desert to the site of an Ancient Chinese 
military etrition proviaionelly {dentided with Loudan, nod thence to the lagoone of 
the Tarim River. Owing to the comlib'ons of the jonrney tlirongh wMerloas deaort 
no Hoerch con Id be made away from the actual rmito Une. If a wider belt of ground 
could have been acArched, the number of Hilda wouUI preaumably bava beer far 
greater. In the t/op*iior deacrt the «oi], apart from drift sand, oonHlatA exchialvaly of 
laouitriiie clay or loeai depoaits, no atones of any kliiH oecurring there nalunUly ; 
and tbo worked Htonea reeuvered were almost certainly made out of materisl derived 
from the Eun*iiiQ range eouth of Lop*nor. Many specimenH ere more or leu aand* 
vorn> and the cfTeet of driven samI In the region li well seen on the ruloa dli* 
eovered by Di . Stein. It should bo remembered tbat^ owing to the extensive lowering 
of tbe ground by wlml erosion, Hpoeimena belonging to widely distent periods mey 
now be found lyieg aide by aide on tbe same level. 

At Lon*)aii itself tlie worked atone* may be hUtorical eod oomo down to acorn- 
l>aratively lato period, aa the site waa cccupiod till the fourth eeutnry of our era. 
A» far u Camp 128 occnpatioii In hUtcrioal times la highly improbable, but from 
Camps 195-185 we are on ground proved by plentiful remalne to Jiavo been Inhabited 
during the early centuries after Christ, chough now a barren waste undergoing wind 
oroaiOQ. The area represented by Camps 186-189 ean hardly iiave been oconpied 
elcee prehlstorio times, and even then need not have been settled, but oaly passed 
over by oeravent. 

Of the 140 piecea of stone (mostly jasper) oollected from tbe surface, just half 
the nember showed any degree of Ho)eh, tbe remainder being Hakes and splinters 
ovideotly struck off by man from the ceree, bnt not tbemselves atillsed. Nearly 
sixty ** blades *' are included among the worked stoaos, with single or double ridgen 
showing that they were struck by people who understood the art of detaching regular 
tiro*edged Hakes. Three cores, from which smaller Hakes than those illustrated were 
atruek, are the only epeebnene recovered, and closely reaamble spsciinens of the same 
material from the Vlndbya Hills and Jabalpur district of India. Tbe raw material 
it represented by four lumps of jasper (aoch as Pigs. 14, 17). 

Of implements properly B 0 *called tho iiuiober le lusigoeficant, two jade eelts and 
three pointa being all illustrated (Figs. U, 81, uid 3, 4, 5). Tbe emaJler celt la 
the more finished and Is ground to a straight vuttlng^edge, the butt and sides being 
left rough. Tbe other ia twice ita length bnt lees eymmotrical, with the polishing 
confined to tbo two facee. The points are the moat interestieg of the series and 
may have been iotaoded for arrows, though they are highly fioished and not likely 
to have been risked in this way by their owneiw, especially aa the supply of raw 
nsateriai was very Lmited. Tlio iriaugiilar specimOQ (Fig. 4) is dark grey jasper, 
oarefully flaked over both faces aod complete. The truncated leaf force (Pig. S) is 
black, tbiokeat at tbe bntt^ and not so finely worked; a more recent flake has been 
detaehed from tbe centre of one face, exposing a graunlar surface, wberoaa the 
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IB sAiuI'Worii end the point blant end smooched. The wlUow.leef point 
(Pig. 5) In oleo blaok, cerefnJly finked cn both feces, one showing elroost e rippled 
eurfsee. Jt i* complete and eligiicly aand.wom, i'it ioebee long. 

Another -pecunou of eome importance bee been drawn to ebow the battered beck 
of the biftdo (Fig- 25). Tliie method of providing a broad blunt eurfaoe on which 
the forefinger eould reat In nee was adopted by palseolithic u well 
aa neoUU)io man, nod le I Hue (rated by a large number of fame# d 
do# Tai>aUu (or al/altu) in tbe cave period named after the palero- 
lithic Tock'shelter of LaUadeleioe In tbe Dordogne. It wae toward# 
die end of tliat period that tbe pygmy indueCry first made its 
appearance; and tba anecaeding period (called by the French 
^rdenoiwcn) is cbtracceriscd by each dlmloutive Aiht flakes, which 
seem to have survived tho traiisitaon and to have persisted tlirough 
the neolUhic period, la the British Museum are several specimens 
from Bnmiqueh Tarn.et.Garonne (Madeleine period); and Deolltbic 
specimens frequently occur in our own country, as, for example, near Farnborough, 
Kent, end Tsckley, Ox on. 

The plain triangle is n recoguisccl form of arrow-liead, occasionally found in 
Ireland (tliougb rarer than moot pattema) and In mosC other regions where arrow* 
Iliads ftbound. It Is fonnd, for instaocs, on ths fringe of the Saban (where a large 
proporiien are flake*l on one face only),* also In Cblli,t ths Fayfiis of Egypt,t the 
Cfite d^Or in Prsuoe,! and a list of similarly distant sites might be draws up for the 
Jear*Bhaped point. | But the diffioulty is to find tbe same group of implamcnU In 
other localitios tliac might throw light on the culture and origin of tho people who 
daring the 8tone Ago occupied areas wiebin what is now tbe Lop*nor desert. 
Worked obsidian fiom Crete In the BriUsh Museum preeonte a general rcaemblance 
to tbe jaeper series, but a still oleser parallel is affbrded by (be kitcbea*middene of 
Japan, whfnh abound in diminutive tools of obudian and other ma(orial». The 
ATTow.hends and loaf-shaped point we mach like ipeoimeos from Hakodote, Yexo, in 
tlie national collection, and it Is worthy of remark that bnivoe and other tools from 
tJie Name locality have fiat knob-like projecdous for the attaelament of a thong. 
This may throw some light ou tbe ourions projection from tbe end of Pig. 18 on tbe 
plate, and some coiuiecrion wit!) the extreme east of Asia is not altogether out of 
the queatioii. 

The foUowiog table gives details of the most oharaoteriatic apeoimens which are 
represented on the plate natural else. The deisrmiue^on of the various materials was 
kindly undorukso by my colleague, Mr. L, J. Spsnoer, of the Department of Mineralogy, 
Natural History Museum, 

DsecBjrTiON or Flati:. 

JAsper ceres or nceld lor producing ebort and aanow blades 

Fig. 1, epeeklsd brovn. l '2b In., Osmp ISl-S. OOS. 

„ 7, dark brown, 1*06 Is., Camp liS, OO&t. 

„ 9, marbled grey aod yellow. 14 in.. Osmp 132, 002. 

Juper blsdSB with malian rfdgo and bulb of pereuselon at end of eader face, it not biokeo 
sway. Banging In colour from brown w potpUsb bls^. and used (if at sU) on one or boCli edges 
rig. 2. I S Id., Camp 122-S, 002. Fig. 12, 9'2 In., damp OON. Lop aor. 

4. In., Camp 121. 002. „ 20» 2*2 In., Camp 121. U04& 

„ 10, IA In., Gamp 122. 004. „ 2«, 1*4 In.. Csinp 122, 0037. 

Points of gr^ to black |s«per, sUgbUy sand.worn, flaked on both (aeee and syrenetrlcally 
shaped 

Pig, S, 1*4 in., Loo^lao, 00160. I Fig. 6, 2'2 In.. Camp 122. 0064. 

_ „ 4> I t la., Otmpl 22 , 0024. _ I_ 

• 1204, 171. T t 

f Otfifrii 4* H4. | Bg., X7/t»a«u 19<H, 104. 
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Jwpet blAdes <vith two Kp«ntol rldgc& uoi on both 

ftB. 8» 1-7 io., Ofunp 138, 0068. I fig, 16, 3 (n., Cwp J!I, «S3, 

IS, M In^ CfUDp 189, 008. I 

Fig. 11. J«(1e celt, graoo. roii^7g»un<1 on the feece enil nore eerahillr tcwsrdi tbeoattiug 
edge. 2 in^ I/m.Un, 00146. 

Fig. 12, CemoHan fUko, piUe Inatta nA. bulb on plUo face, the other wltb patch of cnut, 
Oilgea not uaal. 1 8 in. Camp 181. 0047. 

Pig, IS, Jnaper flake dark green velnol, with knob i^rojectiag from the eod. 18 in. Camp 
181. 0M8. 

Ftg. 14. Jftfpor Alike rtf unuaual tite, ifteckled brown, (rrcgularly flakeil, wIUi pat«b of pebbled 
enrtaeo. 8'5 lo., Oamp 121 , OOKt 

Fig. lA, Jaaper flake, itpooklail brown, wltb bulb of (wreuaelon, aiKt |•ebblod eur&ce on other 
faoo. 18 in.. Camp 181. oull. 

Fig. 17. Jne^iar fbiko. mottled yellow iwwl blJick, mneh nambworn on ona faeo. 2'fl In., 
Oanip 129, 0CH9. 

fig. 91. Jade celt, greon. bolh face* crouiid, ntitSM and Imli lofr rough, the cutting oilgv 
■loping, i In.. Camp 19A, OOJ. 

Fig. 28. Jaapo? Made with mwliiui rbigs, m^Mh imI ou IiMU olgea. bulb uf pereuwlon oa 
under face. ■llgixUy aand*wors. 2'9 lu..'OMnp 191, OU98, 

fig. 88. Oialeadeny bladec, anoky blnek, wltb median ridge and 1>ulb of jievoavlen m unrivr 
(nee, exlgea itnuaed. 18 in.. Lon>n«t, Camp ]87-8. 009. 

REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Africa: Nlgsrla. la OHard. 

Anolank Pun^rml RItM cf t»i« Pms«n Qwari of North«m Nlsdrlm. CO 

L. la C/tard, F.Z.S. 

A dlicovary promlaiog to ba of aoino interact and tlirowlnf light upon carttin 
ourioHi* old burial cnatonm ememgit the pagau triboa of Zorin Province, Noptbeni 
Nigovia, waa miule iu November 1007, during tlio oouBlrncUoii of a roa<l Ixotwaaii 
ZuDgeru Mul Kntn. The road pnarod over tbc ramnlna of a former town. Like nil 
primary aottlomonta io most oouutriM^ tiiia place had apriiixg up iteor tlie banlci of n 
river at a convoirient fordiag*place, aud ou tlia route botwoeu two trade oeutret, Kura 
bud Wuahiabl. A cutting on the road puaed tlirougb tlio burial ground of tbia old 
town, and It WM hare tbat oertain pot* and otiitr object* were unenrtlied, whicli firel 
drew attention to the place. 

The burial.greuiid itaelf, which neanm to have beau cboien with cheracterietlu 
ignorwiee or cootcmpl of the elmploft laws of hygiene, wai iltuatcd immediately 
between the town find the eroea devoted to cuJrivatioQ of farm products. The rein ains 
of the latter aroaa consisted of long, parallel rows of stones, extending for a couaiderablu 
dlaianee, eiicloaiiig oarrow bunks of earth. WhlUa cutting was lioing made tbrough 
ilie burleJ-groimd, a nninber of largo nymmotrlcul eartlienwnvo pow were found, 
They wore of varioiw aleee, the largest being 5 feet 4 Inches in height with • maximum 
diameter of nearly 3 feet, the approx tnmte corrocpondliig measures of the nmaUest ona 
found being 3 feet and 2 feet. EaeJi really conslateil of twocirenlar pota, tho smaller 
one inverted upon the larger, the neckn fitting firmly iuto each other and tlxe ridgad 
deproeaion at the junction stuffed with hardened clay. The pow were placed In the 
ground at no great depth, geuerally from 2 to 3 feet from the surface. They were 
about i inch in thlckuett, and were made of strong, weU-preterved re.1 earthenwaro- 
No designa nor ornamental work of any deseriplion were found on iHein, 

When broken opeu, most of them were found to be empty save for a gi^ey deposit 
on the bottom which couwsted of bones and corroded racial ring®. Small circular bowls 
about 4 inohee daep and 6 iechas lu diamatcr were aUo found amonget the dppoeit. 
One pot was full of earth, and iu tbia oarth waa found a complete akcletou iu a sitting 
poetifre with the bones in their anatomical positiou. An iron epear-head much corroded, 
a small circular bowl of the kind already described, o braaa ring, cud two small Iron 
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ring* wore fotirid nt Che bfttwnoof the poC. Nose of tlisee object# bed beea broken, 
ud no Bione jtnplcroenu or weapouK of eny deeci-lplioD wero found, altboUKh careful 
March was mailc< 

EnquIriM amongi^t naCives elicited tho fact thaC at some indefiniWi period, a large 
Gwuri town, celled Ajiiebiu exieted on llie epot. A Gwari netiye from Kutn, about 
Cbirty*five yearn of age, rememberod las father ceiling luna alHiJt tbie town, wblcli bad 
been a balling-place for tnulera. It was twice destroyed, once by Maaaba, King of 
Bi-la, wlion ho aiiuihilated the King of Kuu and took moat of llio people away os 
devea. It -prang up Again lome time afterwards, but was finally dserroyod by 
Nagomaclxl, King of Koatngom, faCbsr of tbo present Emir of that place. Since then 
ibo Gwari, who were scattered, liAvo not practised these hnnal rites, but have disposed 
of their debl in the Mohammedan fashion, like their oonquorors. 

Fr^merly the heed of each family poiiessed one of theee poie which was kept In 
the house and womhipped, being regarded apparetiUy as a wcwwW mori. It was callsd, 
in ihe Owarl language, Shakurt. When any member of the family died, the pot was 
Uken out In front of the bouse and the top portion was retaoved, The body was placed 
h the lower portion, in a sitting position, with the bead touching the knees. Rioge, 
bracelets, gowos, snd any omamonts heloogiiigto the deceased, together with weapons 
(if an ailult miJe) were deposited imbrokeo at the bottom. A smell jar (Sfuii/aii) 
made from berdcnetl oley wiu* filled with native liquor (^ano), and was also placed 
with tho dead i>ereoin The inverced top of tbe pot was plaoed in poeltion, the 
rssnltlng otip-llke doproseioii at the junction was filled witb moist clay, and the whole 
was pi need in a grave dug so that the top of tbe pot would be about a foot from 
the eurfaoe of tbe ground. A cairn of stones marked the spot, aod the mourners 
ccnploted tho ceremony by becoming intoxicated and dancing srouud tbe grave, no 
Onsrian oustom which in a modified form ie not restricted to the uoenligbtenod 
pagan of the Hark Contiaeut. Tbe name given to tbe whole ceremony was Vingo, 
and this word also eosns to have signified the burial-ground itself. When quas- 
lloued os to bow the brass nog camo Into tlio poesessico of these people so loog 
ago, the aatives sUted tlist omaneuts of brass and silver were brought up from tlie 
coast by traders snd IlauM ex-soldieri, the latter of whom woro frequently paid in 
brass rods. 

Tbe Gwari always have been, and are stili, pagaaa. They worship an iodefioable 
object which they call Heiban, which, or rather, who appears to be a vagus anthropo- 
tnorphio conception of the whole universe, and who is supposed to exercise a provi- 
deatial care over them, their possessions, crops, and even future desceodaots. It is 
really a crude, pontbeletic belief. They etlU gather ronnd a kuka-tree to sacrifice fowls, 
goats, and sheep, and sing chaote to Hesban. They do not believe In tbe existence of 
evil spirits or forces hostile to tbe supreme will of their deity, and repudieto the idea 
o! a future existence. In consequence, it is somewhat diffioult to trace tbe beginning 
of tlxeir former peculiar bnnsl custone, which certainly did not originate in ilie oommoii 
lavsge notion of burying weapons and trinkets with tbe body to eusnre for It a eafe 
journey to paradise. The Gwari of to-day say that it waa merely a very old custom 
devoid of any particulftr motive ; but Its origin amongst a crudely ojaterialielic people 
must hsve been a tangible one, unless it was introduced et an early period when 
s phase of their roligion admitted of spirlutai agencies. Possibly it was considered 
the most efficient method of protecting the deed body from wild beasts, or pro¬ 
bably tbe custom may have been a relic of a time when sacrificial pots, sueh ae 
have been found lo Southern Ifigeria, were used in barbario ceremonlee to propitiate 
an offended deity. -LA CHABD. 
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AustrallA: Sociology. 

Mr. M«ith«w*a Th«ory of Australian Phratrles. Bp Andrew Lang. C J 
Iq th« Journal of the Autliropologicsl InfiSituts, Vol-XL. pp. 165 to 171. 
the Rer. John Mechew egein eote forth hla theory of the origin of plirelries, eijJ of 
eome phratry name* in AuBtralia The theory iv, that “the two i>lirBtriee represent 
" two anoifiot diskinet raoo*"—one of then, " Papuaaiau, very dark, with curly hair" ; 
Che other, “a acronger, more advanced, lighter-ooloured race, with straight hair, and 
“ akin to the DraTidiane and Veddtliv/’ 


An obvious question arises. We meet pbratriea, or oxogauious iotermarrying sets 
of people, in many parte of the world. Are all these plnatriOH tho resull of a oom* 
bfoatlon of two distinct human raeas? If not (and Mr- Mathew, perhaps, ought Co 
acnitinis© ail known phratries). why are wo to auppose chat phralries In Australia are, 
the reeulc of a combioation with connulium of two race*, primoi tly distinot ? An 
iustitotion so very widely ex tan t. in lande so far remote, as the phratry la, Is likely 
to have arisen in seme *'felt need*’ other than the peaooful coalition ef two separate 


races. 

Mr, Mathew gives evidenae, proving that among tho Ruahlayl, in Western 
Australia, and U\ Queeuiland, aud In Victoria (I Ktale tho (wiS as briefly as possible)i 
phratry namns indicate oontrasu In colour or eomp]oxioD—“light blood'* and “dark 

•• blood”_and that old blacks believe they can tell tbe pbrauy of aii iodividual by 

the quality of bis hair, straight or ourly. Mrs. Bates, 1 may add, baa kledly given 
me mne]> Informatien to tbo same efTect : nor do 1 question ber aoouraey. Tbe light 
phratry, therefore, it seems, Inherits the oomplexiou and Lair ef one of Mr. Mathew'e 
two ancient races; tho dark phratry inUeriCa tbe iiair and oomplexlOD of the other 
aueieuC rooo. But have we net hero a question far physlologisw ? Say that, in an 
isoltkod region, a tiioiiMiid negroes aud A tbouaand Scandinsviaim combiue ai> two 
pbratries. one “dark” (tho negroes), tbo other “white” (ibe Danes), Black marries 
white aloue; white marrlee black alone, for over. 

In the sceond generation all are equally mulattoos. How could you tell to which 
phratry (given reckon lag by female descent) any mulatto individual belonged? In 
ten generations all would he coffee-eolourod (oay?au laiij, end bow oeuld you tell to 
which phratry any individual belonged t Eaeb individual belongs to both by descent ; 
tbe hlaok blood and the white blood are eqnally in his or her vales. 

Where distiootions of comploxlon aro so mtioli less marked, as autoog Mr. Mathew’s 
two ancient raeos, both dusky, bow can the distinction survive through tbe eternal 
eombluatloti of both races under tlie phratry aystem? 

That many tribes have pbratries named after Irirds of controiited colours Mr. 
Thomas and 1 have poiuted oat soms time ago. But I do not think tliat pliilologioal 
guesses, applied to dlsoovor khe meanings of pliratry uamoa of uikknown sonse, can do 
anything but darken causes. 

For the rest, I leave to physiologist* tho question s After long and exclusive 
intermarriage between negroes and Danes, could the members of black phratry be 
distumished. in ihe tame environmerU, from the meinbors of tho white phratry ? 

ANDREW LANG. 


Africa, East. ^ miker. 

A Not« on «Hammer-8tonaa." By B. W. Walker, M.D. EC 

When viriting Nas* and other villages at the south end of Victoria Nyauas UV 
in German East Africa from 10«7 to 1907 Mr. B. If. Walker, of the Church Miseionary 
Society in Uganda, noticed that the native womwi there had » special use tor a 
hansmer-stone, several of which he ob tuned as specimens. 

These stones l>6eome abeointely spheriesl from oonstont use, being turned about 
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in th« bnoil u<1 <lroppoO upon tbe rock. Tboy »rd juat the aisc of n crioket bell, end 
soma oonsiflt epperoiitl/ of greidte, othens of e etono resembling limestone, but do 
limestono of enj sort exists in that region. 

The native grain ihnt is eaten there is ground on s stone in the (ml, or it ie 
SI often gronnd on n rook on the bill side. The women do the grinding, and thef 
keep the eorfece of tlie rook or lower stone rough by constantly dropping those 
hammer-stones on to it from s height of about 10 inches. They apposr to caloh 
tlie etono oaoh time as It rebounds. 

In tine tbe rook gets worn Into bolee or bneine by this continual process of 
prepariug the smface, and the hammer-stone, wbloH may very rough and shapoleee 
to begin with, becomes smooth aed sphoricsl by being turned about in tbe using. 

B. W. WALKER, 


India: Ethnology. Waddell: Crooke. 

A Note on the Derivation of MIrl. By L. A. Waddell. CQ 

With reference to my note on tUo derivation of Neriab (Mam, 1911, 27), UU 
1 have been favonred with the following oarnsnuTiloatlon from Lleut.-Col. L. A. 
Wndilell, tbe leading authority on the languages of Tibet and the Eastern Hima* 
layas, which deserves publication. I did not intond in my note to rouob for Bolton’s 
explauation of the name of the Miri tribe in Assam. He wrote nearly forty years 
ago, when little was known of tltose langoagea. Ke seems to have intended to 
cooneet both ’’Kcrlah*' and '‘Ntri" wltb the Sanekrlt root nrf, “to join, meeV 
wbiob appears In Hludustani as nilni. His explanation of both tbess terns is 
now iliowB to bs inoorreet. W. CBOOEE. 


“lu your note regarding the *Merioh’ saorifice of tbs Ehosds in the March 
issue of Mam (No. 27), 1 observe you quote Colonel Dalton as etatiug that tbe tribal 
name of the Miri of Assam Mi the lanse word as mtria or aitfia (a mediator or go- 
beiweao) ‘ ueed with tbe same ligoiflcation In Orissa.' This is not the siymology 
of the usme of the Miri tribe at all. That word is of TiheULU origio. ifi Is tbe 
ordinary TiheUn vronl for ‘man,’ aod ie found with this meaning amongat most of 
tbe Himalayan tribau from Ladak down to Assair. In tbis latter province tiie word 
eotere into the tribal uame of several of tbe tribes of Tibetan stock or with Tibetan 
affinities. TLua it occurs, iu nddItioD to Che Miri, in cbe deaignsrions of the Miabmi, 
the Mish (or ‘Meuh'), Mikir, aod probably also in Mitm (or Meitei of MaDipur). 

^'Tbe Uiri are a typioally Mongoloid people, aod call themselves, I found,* 
or JVwAiRp, that Is to say, * men of the soU or the land,’ with tbe sense of 
* Dative to the eoll' (oseripti yMa). They sre termed by tbe more Hloduised 
esttlers in tbo Asaain Valley, who are largely ao offshoot of the Mlrie themselves, 
'Mi*ri,' which raesDs *blll*inoQ.’ Doubtless tboy are so called becauae they have 
ratainsd tbo oostoms of their ancestors in the upper Himaleyae and in 8JS. Tlbecan, 
the ‘Hill MIris and Dellas, with whom, Indeed, tbe MIrl cimo kinship.’“ 


REVIEWS. 

America, South. Orubh. 

An Unknown People in an Unhneten lAnd. By W. B. Grubb. Ep. $29, 
with 40 illustralloDe and a nap. Loodon: Seeley k Co., 1911. 1€«. net. u/ 
An Uokoown People in an Unknown Laed ie tbe title of a book deallug with 
a hitborto unknown region Id CcDlral South America. It ie written by a man who 
deals at firet hand with primitive Indian life ae seen from witluu, and, not as it 


* 8m ny raenograpb on 9f Braymapttra, (/sera. AtitUia Soc,, PI. ill, IWO, p. 
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ftppurs to the oeeuel obtervur. For tins roMOo H U oopecUlt; vftlua,ble to Hoyoiio 
vho wishes to ruliae for himself the asptrBtao&a, feoUnga, sod aeotimenta of those 
who nit gsnorallj rsgttrdod se aevsge Indians. 

The book ie not perfect. There ere aomo msccdroeloa; the author eecuioDall/ 
repeats himself, and there is at times an ur of making more of a silaatioD than it 
altogether warrauta. while it is written in a cooreraational and somewhat rsmbUog 
stjie. Apart from this, however, one enn find w\\y praise for a deeply interesting 
book. 

Tbo chapter on war gives one the impression that tlie Lengna Indiana are 
naturally a wi^like tribe, InU this la itot the ease. They are, on tho contrary, most 
peaceable and pesoo'lovjng, and only indioe to i^ght under strong provocation. 
The twenty-ninth cisapter, *‘*Twixt Old Mid New," Is an excellent reply to those 
who insist that tlio ‘*Uisalou Indian" is much woree as a man tlian he wan before 
the advent of Cbriatlanity and eivillsaUou. 

The arte and iDdustriea of these so*oallod aavagea are well treated, and the 
illnstratlens give a good idea of the various prooeeaes of blanket weaving and 
pottery making. But tbe oblef nerit of the b^k lies in the fact that it enables 
the reader to take tbe Indian's place and look at the world through bis eyes. 

SEYMOUR H. C. HaWTREY. 


Peru. Markham. 

TA4 Iiuat tf Ftru. By Sir Clomenta Markham, K.C.B., O.Sc.. F.R.6. Ctt 
Smltli, Rider St Co., 1910. Pp. xiil + 449, with aixteen plates and map. UlP 
21 X 19 em. Fries 10#. $d. 

We iinve long boon await!og from Sir OlemenM Markham, the <foy#n of Britiali 
AmeTlcaniita, a book in wlncli be should give a lummary of tbe concliiaiona to whloh 
his bfedoog Btndy of Fernvitn archaeology lias led him; and the voluwo whiel^ has 
at last appeared la a most valuable aud concise epitome of what la known ooiteerniug 
the history and etlmegrepliy of tbe early inliabilante of Peru. Tie subject is treated 
in the main from tiie literary aide: that Is to say, the material ia gleaned prinoipaliy 
from the early reowds of wjileh Sir Clements has been so indefatlgebla a student t 
a&d, es the autlior is porsooslly acquainted with tl)e country of which he wntee, he 
has beeit able to apply a large amount of local experieoes to tbe interpretntiou of tlie 
early chroniclen. Grateful u we all must bo for the book, it is nevorthelMs a great 
disappointment to road In tl»e prefaco that, " Having reaobed my eightieth birthday, 
** 2 have ahandoaed the idea of completing e dstailod history wbioh 1 once onter- 
" miaod." Tlioae who have tbe privilege of knowing Sir Clemente know also Imw 
lightly he besre bis eighty years, aud it ia earnestly to bo hoped that he will yet 
decide to carry out hie original latention, and write tbo work which It la almost his 
doty to provide for future atndenta of the subject. 

Tbe book starts with ao adrairablo survey of tlie principal autborltios upon whom 
we rely for a knowlodgo of tbe ancient inliabitaiiia of Peru, with biota regarding 
theii reapectlve oredibllity, lo ibis chapter tbe euthor ealli atteutloa to the recently 
diicovered work by Huaman Poma de Ayala, “a thick quarto of 1,179 pages, wltlv 
“ Dumerous clever peo*and-iok sketohee, almost one for every page," wlilch i* aoou 
to be published, and whicli seems to be a docuneot of oxtroerdinary value. 

Tbe nest chapter deela with the early culture of which tbe most remarkahio 
remains are found at Tlshuanaco, of which traces are found from tbe southern shore 
of Lake Titicaca to Cbordeleg in Ecuador, and which seems to have penetrated to the 
coast region. It may be mentioned, in possiog, that the author has allowed e alight 
inaccuracy to creep into bis description of the "iriose" of tho large moooUihlc 
gateway, wliere be states that ^tht bird*haaded worsbippera have sceptree like tbe 
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“ oce in tbe c^ntr*! ligitro’a left IiAsd, while cbo sceptres cf tbe h\imitn*licaddd 
worshippers nrethe same as those In tbe central figiwe's Hj^ht hand." Asa matter 
of feat, tho typo of ecoptrs held by tbe bird>]toadod figuros Is the same ns that bold 
hy tbe htiman'hewied figoree in the top row; that oarrled by tlio bmaan>bGaded 
gores IQ tho bottom row diflsrB from both. It is eurprlsiog, too, that tu the footnote 
in whieb ho gives tlie ** beat aceoonta of the Tiahiianaco ritlns " he nakee no mention 
of the great work of Stubol nod Ubie, which is the only roally aderiuato description 
of the romainH. 

In his description of the remarkable relief foond at Chavln de Huaotar the aiitbor 
does ooc note (in fact the reviewer bae never toen it noted) that the bead of the 
iignro depleted Is not comprehonsiblo until viewed npeide*down, when It becomes 
perfectly plain, and Is seen to conslit of a number of moastrous beads Issuing one from 
the mouth of tlic other. Tbe eonvontion of plaoiiig the liend in a reversed position 
is uommon In the doslgna of t)ie remarkable pots recently discovered by Dr, Uhle at 
2faaca> and is fouod iu certaja o! tbs reliefs found by Prnfeseor Kavllle In hlauabi, 
aod the reduplication of faces ie also » frequent fenture of the Kaeon pota. Both at 
Naecaai^d at bfaoabi auoh figures aro aurronnded by "osirleU<foathar" ehaped rays 
aa in tho Cbavhi relief. The reversed posliloQ of the iiead may be a eoDventloiml 
menne of expressing a figure gaaing skyward, It la perha^ui unwise, In the present 
slnto of our know]edge, to mention llie fact, but the roviewor cannot help adding 
tliat every Haya sobolar wlUi whom he has spoken oa the sobject Is perfectly ready 
to accept (ho Cbavio stone as pure Haya handiwork. 

Tho third chapter gives a skeceli of the early history* aa related by MoulosiDos, 
an<l U supplemented by no appendix In which the list of khigs given by tbe latter 
author ie quoted, and roaacDe are given for the belle! that it was eoplod from Bias 
Valera. If this theory bo adopted, the LUherto dlscrodltod list of Honteslnoi becomes 
of tho greatest imporlance. Sir Clements hlmeolf seems inclined to eupporc tho 
AUtbeiitieity of the llet. and hie interpreuclon of tbe historteel events which may be 
euppoesd to uoderly it Is extremely ingenlotis and worthy of special atteutloii (sse 
p. 46). 

The next four chapters give an account of Inca history from Muuoo Coapac to 
the acewaion of Huayna Coapao, aud then fotlowi • ohaptor ou religion, This 
latter subject ie one of such oxtraordluary dlfflculty that It is here, more perhaps 
cl)an anywhere else, that tlie roader will hope that Sir Cleuientt will yet adliore Co 
Ills original intention of writing on oxCondod work on Peruvian arohieology. Excellent 
uB the cheater is, it suffers much from eomproseioii, aud it would have been of the 
higbeet interest to bavo seen wbat the author has to say, for instance, upon the 
oonolueiooe of Dr. Uble, that Poohacamac aod Ulraecoclia were originally tbe same 
deity, that tbe worship of tbe former on the coast, uodor tbe namo of Irma, date* 
from the days of the supromaoy of the cnlluro of Tiahuanaeo, and tliat the Chw\oa 
War was at bottom a struggle between the rival cults of the samo deity na they bad 
developed respoetively in the highlands aod further west, tbe god Pochacamac 
having become tlie eentral figure of tl\e ifuaca^uh. As regards human saerlfleee, 
it is worthy of meotlon that the aothor accepts the ststemout of Ciesa de Leon—via,, 
that it ws* oecasioiially practised: and, indeed, after the disco very by Dr. ULIe of 
aoetnoteryof sacrificed women of anqueetlouable Inoa times at Psohaeauiao, it euems 
tmposaibls to doubt the fact, la thia ehapter are given three remarkable bymiia 
to Uiraceoeba of singular beauty. Tbe followlog chapters deal with tbe general 
ethnography of the Inca, tbe history of the conquest ef tbe great empu^ and the 
oiviliaatiOQ of tbe coast, The last region is peculiar iu that It provides by far’the 
greateat number of archieologieal specimens, while the literature which might 
explain them is singularly deficiont. All that the author says la of groat value, but 
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bo might porh»pe bt^o added a word about tiio researches at Dr, Ubio at Pavha- 
C6taa6» wbicb have yielded such important results, and the attempts made by that 
gentleinsii to establteh a eysUm of sequoiice*(Iating, attempts which mark ao era in 
tbe history of Amerioui nruhnology. 

In bis doaerlption of tl )0 Inca oalondai it is ovido)it that the text should Lave 
been uccompsuiod by small illuetrations of t]>e ugne whlol; tlio author belieres to 
have heeii >iymlx>fs of the Taiious rSAdODe; tlicso seem to bavo hcoii omitted by tbs 
pabUfber, witli the raiuU tltat tbe description Is not qnlto so oloar as it might have 
baoii. 

At tlie end of tho book are Hevai’al upj^endiooa, tlio most no to worthy of wbloh 
contain a translutioii of tho Inoiv drama of Ollautay, prefaeod by a aorvey of tbo 
evidence wliiuh tho author jnaintains, and ou good grounds, that this intoresting rolio 
is of purely In os origin ; and a note on rbo nmnos (duiebna and Aymaru. In tbo iattsr 
uoto tbo author gives many rouona for tlio belief that tho torni Ay mars, a« uppliod 
to tho language H|)okeii by rbo Colbi, is Inoorrcoti nud tbnt its application to tlie 
<^vilisatioQ which found its jioblost axproitsiou at Tlahiumave U o<|nally unjustifiabis. 
He glvea evidence in support of the view that tho euly studeuw oolleotod tlielr material 
among a tribe of mifi/NM who came from a small provitice eaitod Ay man oti tlie 
upper waters of the Pacliacbsea rivers and applied the numo of tl^oso iiumigranli to 
tbe Colls laugnago, which they hud leantt since their transportation. 

The few small urlticitnos made above, nil of rolotiToly unimportant points, stand 
out perhaps Id higher relief than tliey ibonld, As a soloutifio work tbe volume Is tbe 
work of a wolUbalauoBd mind hacked by an unique knowledge of the literary metorlal 
fron winch it Is dednuod. Of the book as a whole tliere can Iw but one opinion: it 
iu delightful. Tbe author has tbo faculty of breath log life into the dry bones of 
arehajoJogy, and tho result is s picture which In far more human tiiaii aeything whloli 
has yec beea writteu of tho Ineat it may l>e salch and in no carping spirit, that it 
leaves tho roader anxious for moro, and it will be tlio hops of AmericatiiHis all over 
the world tlmt Sir Clements Uarkhimt will add to tlio great debt that they alraody 
owe him by responding to (he call. T. A. J. 


New Guinea. Hanke. 

/irciiie fUr dat Studium dev/rcAfr JCchni’a/^rtioAcn. J^a/id VIJT. CA 
Granmatik nad Vokabuldriur^ Her JSengu-Spraeke {AitrolaUbaii A'aiier* UV 
WUhelmlQnd). Von A. Hanke, Rheiaisobor Mlselonar b Doutscli-Kmigaiiioa. MIC 
eiuer Korte, eliter wortvcrgloiobendcn Xabelle von oeim Orion dee Asirolabcgebletos 
u)ul cinom Vokabulsrluin dsr (jubgiioanH'Rpmcho. Berlin : Druck mid Kommiseloos* 
vcrlag von Georg Rchnci', 1909. Pp. xli + 2CS. 21*5 x 15 uin. 

Fuibor SchnndC in 1902, when dii^uuusing tlie pOHltion of tlio languages of tbe 
mainlaed of Gorman New Guinea, showed that, as in British Now Golnoa, they 
are divlalble into two main gronps. Oiio of thesoi the Molsnosian, is related to tbo 
langtiHgcs of the Islands to the south-east, and Iho other, tho Papuan, Is distiuet 
and unrelated to (ho Mclanosian. Tlie lauguage hero llluetra(ed by Ilorr Hsnko 
belongs (o the latter group, end le spoken in Ite greatest purity Jo tho village ot 
Boogii on tho south-east shore of Astrolabe Bay. Tho hret epcolmona of this 
apooeli were colleoted by N. von bfiklnclio-HucIsy in 1S71. and formed the Nubjoot 
of • notice iu Gabeleuts and bl oyer’s work on the bfel ones Ian, MlkronesiaQ, aud 
Papuan languages in 1882. Furtlier specimen» were given by Zbiler (Deutsche- 
Neuguinea) in 1891, and by Biro (catalogue of his collection in tlio Huogsrlan 
National Museum) in 1901. Father Schmidt’s uotlco in 1902 waa based on tho 
lists of Mikluolio-Haday aud Z5Uor. Those lists were in mauy instaaoes inooiroot 
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aud reifileAdlng, lud with tli9 still more iiumsroitti errors o! Biro, are corrected b 7 
Herr Henke in bis iotroduction. Tlie interest of tlie present work is due to its 
being Che most complete study yet msds of any Papuan Isngnege of Ibia region. 
The author in bis preface modestly apologises for its icnperfeocions, but as a drst 
exploration iu an uuknoeni field the difRcnltlce wore extreme* and the author U to 
l>e oongracu luted ou the skMiot and successful naimer iu which he has proaonted tins 
new form of speech. 

The roots of the language ore monosyllables or dlsyllabln vbieh may bo noed 
ns words without change* or formed Into words by roduplioation of the tint sound 
nr syllable, by gemination or repetition of the whole word, or by composition of 
root words. Prefixed portloles are extremely rare, and, with one exception, ore 
only used to express the proooiainrvl object of the rsrb. Suffixes, on tbe other 
bead, ore extremely nuraeroui, end oro used not only to form nouns, verbs, and 
adjectives, but idso to Indicate case end conjugation. There Is no article. Nouns 
have no gender, and tbe sexes have distiuot nnmoK, or persons ore distinguished os 
“loia cloth*' or "petticoat wseriog : " aulinale and plautn by words for “msle’* snd 
‘'female.'’ The doud Itself doss not indicate number, which is shown by a demou* 
atrstlrs, by tbs vsrb, or by reduplloaiioiu As In somo of (he Papuan languages of 
British New G nines, tbs cess of the noun Is shown somethnoi by position, sometimes 
by means of a suffixed particle. The active nom hi stive siul Insirnmsiitsl ere shown 
hy tbs suffix •ca or -n, the dative by ^3 various loostiTss by •!, !S, or ffii. 

The iioaiiiiatlve precedes the verb, end the oocasstiTe comes between tbe subject 
and the verb, Tbs genitive is shown by a possessive pronoun, "the ics Us tiling" 
for thing of the sea." Names of reUttousblps take a shortened personal pronoun 
es suffix, Bun fatber*bis, Bim's father. 

The persoool pronouos ere clnguJor, duel an<l plural, sod distinguish tlie inolu* 
mIod or exohisioii of tbe person addressed, All pronouns are dsolinod hy «nffixe«i oh 
nouns, but tbs genilive has tbs suffix •m. 

The niioisraU follow tbe quinary xyitsm with distinct wordn for “one" to 
"four." *^Ous bend" Is "five": ‘‘one hand eoniiC one" Is six: ‘'ten" Ih "two 
hands": "twenty" Is "two bonds two feet,” 

The verb is oxfreiuely rich in forms and Is ooajugMed by mesne of suffixes. 
Iu the siognisr tlirsa poreous are dietliigulshod only in some teases. In the <hial 
and plural only two pemous are distluguiiihod. au inclusive oquivaloat to "I snd 
" those with ras" nnd sn exclnsive meaning "other persons." Tims ad( or »l 
pfn*m«sen, I am or thon art coming; andu giH-e4in, ho Is eomiog; jal or pci fin- 
anutan, we two como; *1/ or nal the other two come. This grouping 

of the verb Is found in other Papuan languages a». Miriam (Murmy, U.), 
Kiwai (Fly Delta) and Msllu (Cloudy Bey). 

There are seve)i tenses sbown by changes In tbe censo eodlngs, end five modes 
distingDished by additions to tbe verbal sum, and by Infixing csrtslu words or 
particles in the positive form, oegacion, totality, tvdmlrstioo, and conLiuustlou rosy 
be indicated. A causatlvs is fonne<l by infixing I before the terinloatious, os, 
c.p., boiar, fly over; bnUar, make fly over, shoot up. Besides this variety certain 
vorbe take prefix sk to ludicste tbe object, s», c.g., to give us; to 

give thee j lo-ar lo give him ; fil-^r, to give you ; vn-d'ary to give them. Tliese 
correspond tc forms in the Noaan Isogusge of the Papuan Gulf, where siroilsr 
forms ore used, ss. s.p,, a-Avai, to give us; to give thee; aic-i(wai, to 

give him ; afl-Aaci, to give you ; s-Awai, to give thsna- SioiKar foriod also ere 
found io Katedong (Finsebbofen): naleo, 1)0 gives me ; galec^ he gives thee; foneo, 
he gives him, 

Herr Henke’s grammiir ie followed by a Sprochproben of six folklore tolas, 
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vitb literal and fre« tranelatlona, and hj a copioiie Boagpa'Qersao rocabalary, with 
a Gemian*6oiigu index. A ibort comparative vocabulary ia given of tbe dialccta 
of nine villagee on tbe abom of Aatroiabe Bay. Tboae on tbe ooaat about Con* 
etantiuhafeu, or in tie neighliouriog hilln^ appear aimilar to Bongu. Tbe Maragum 
at a abort dietance abowa many diffbrencea; the language of Siar aud Ragetta to 
the nortJi aro Melaneaian. Tbo supplement oontalne a loager vocabulary of tlie 
Siibfumana langoaga 

The book ifl well and clearly priuted, and forme a notable addition to tbe 
aorioa of worke oa ibo Janguagea of tbe German Colouioa whlob aro puMiNhe<l under 
tbo clireotion of ViofeaBOr Dr. E. Sachau. SIDNEY H. RAY. 


Borneo. Gomes. 

SevenWft Frart among Mn Soa Dt/ait of Bwnoo: a RcooH of IntimaU Q A 
A$4ocia/ion mth 2>7ativtt of tie Borman JungUe. By Edwin If. Gotoee. DU 
Wit)i 40 illnatrattosa nod a map. London: Soeloy & Co., 19U. 16f. net. 

Thoee who dwire to gain an iaeigbt into tbe doily life aud beliefa of a barljarlo 
people wiio bare been bnt little iufluenced by European culture ehould read Mr. Gomea* 
deeoripifon of tbe Sea Dyalee, or Iban ae ethnologiau aro now beginniog to call tbotn. 
Aa Ur. Gomca haa beau a miealooary among tbeeo attractive people for eeveateeii 
yeari, ond baa an intimate knowlodge of them and their mode of life, tbe reader i« tbua 
Biaured that tbe information Imparted ie oorreot, eo ferae itgoei. Tbia qualifioation 
must be added, for the eeleotifio etudent would like more detailed loformatloii on many 
mattam, tliongli this would probably have rendered the book leee atcrao^ve to thoM 
who do not care to probe deeply Into the hooIoI conaUtuUoa of a people. CoKeiderebU 
■pace is wiaely given to rellgiooe bellefe and oeremouiee. itnco tbeeo form on integral 
part of native life, and It le clearly brought out how tbe nativee IJe under the cbraldom 
of omeni, wbiob te)ida to paralyee or at all evoiiU to retard advancemeot. Tbe autlior 
ie to bo congratulated on freely lutereperalng Ine narrative with native imcnee, and ou 
tbe gloaeary at tbe end of tbo book of Dyok wonle and pbraaea wbiob occur In the 
text. A few elipa may bo noted, for example, on p. 149 we read that “ the cobra, so 
" much dreaded in ludia, ie not met wlcb In Bornoo.'’ but on p, 15S it ie stated that 
among other animals ibe oobra . . . may give omens under epeoial clrcucnetaccee.'* 
On tnroing to Bcccari'e valuablo book, Wandering» in the Great ForeUt of Borneo, 
p.35, wo read ; "InKuching tbe cobra (JYqro tn^^adiane) ie fouod,but it ie not oommoo. 
" As a matter of fact, during my whole stay in Borneo 1 never once beard of a death 
** by eoake bite,*' a statement oonflrtned by Mr. Gomea, who states chat " death from 
a snake biio is very rare." On p. 15$ Mr. Gomes refers to "a goaello,** by which 
Le probably rceeos the kijang (Gervulue a small door with non-brnnohlng 

antlers. In Jonm, Anihr. Yol. XXXI, 1901, p. 199, Drs. C. Hose aud W. 
MaoDougall refer Co the spirit-helper of tbo Iban, a belief which ie rare among 
other peoples of Borneo. Dr. Hote has recently informed me that bo found tbie 
belief in a n^tzroap (it was ^vrongIy Bi>eU ngarong ia tbe article quoted) among 
the Ulu Ai Ibeo, more parkioaJorly thoee from tbe Kapuae. It probably occurs among 
other Iban, but it is "one of the very few topics in regard to wbiob tbe Jbans display 
any reluctance to speak freely. So great is tbelx reserve in this conoeetloii chat 
** one of us lived for fourteen years on friendly terms with lbs os of various distriots 
** without ascertaining the toeaning of tbe word * nyarong ’ QWe] or suepeeUsg rbe great 
" importance of the part played by it io the lives of many of those poople.” This 
beiog tbe case, it is quite possible that tbe Ibao wonld not care to speak io a mie- 
sionary on the subject. However that may bo, Mr. Gonaas does not refer Co it by 
name, though allnsions to the belief nay perhaps be found on pp. 14$ and 199 of 
bis book. 
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The Cltfutiftn religiou io9$ aot eppeer to make urneL Leedway among the Than, 
hot unpromulng aa the soil appareotly ia, the good seed doea germinate, . . . 

" That a Djhk can succeed ia UJs labonra, or even exist for any Jength of time 
without the oheorvuiGe of bird omens, or paying heed to droam6> or conthiualiy 
" making sacrifices to gods nod spinw, ia to the Dyaka in gcaeral auoli a remarkable 
“ tiling that it eauaea other minde to consider wliat Christianity means. To give up 
“ bestboii practices, and to pay oo beod to tbo omens of birds, ie but a smalt part 
of the Chriscian religion, but it aeU men thinking. It is a nark of freedom from 
“ the tilarery of tyrannous enperstition." In the lael chapter tlie author poiota out 
the difficmltiei In the way of the materlnl aud spiritual improvement of the oativee, 
and atotea that ‘‘the future of the Sea Dyak even as regards material welVbeing is 
“ somewhat doobtfah*' The hook contains a ooneiderable ooisber of very ezoelleuC 
photographs; iu ti)0<4 illuatmticLg Dyska in war drees some are holding Eayan and 
other iCenyali sbields, but this distinction in not inado to the text: it seems chat the 
original type or types of ehielda are now obeoletOi and lo this au la other mat ten they 
adopt the devices of other tribes. Studeats will still And it neoeenary to ooasulc 
Lisg Roth's oxceUsot eompllatioo, TAa A'ativfft ^ Saratcah and BrititK North ^onteo, 
for various detdU, but probably Mr. Gomes' book will long remain the best general 
account of the Ibaa, A, C. HADDOK, 


Amfirioa, South: Aroheologr. Boman. 

Anti^iUt ds la Rfffian Andina d« la liipvb/i^uo Ar^ntine. By Brio Od 
Boman. 8 veil. Faria. 1908, 1000. Pp. xi Odfi. 01 

Thie work, lo two heavy volumes, with 900 pages. Iiioludiog a bibliography of 
more than 400 items, Is indeed a uionumeot ol industry. It is not an easy book to 
read, for the auther’a owu jourosys and explorations are eandwlcbed between mono* 
gnpbe eu many sdhjoots and erltielanis of o^or writere, aud except for a brief ootice 
of a day’s digging on psge 855. the description of lua setual work does not bogln uuill 
page 879. But much Interesting matter has beau passed on the way. Tbo history, 
geography, aod botany of tbo region tro summariaed clearly end woll, and everycJnng 
that bad been written on the aruhreology has booti collectod, up to tlie date of 
publication. 

In the expeditioo of MM. G. do CrdqubMontfort and E. S^m^chal do la Grange. 
Mr. Boman's part was to study aorth-west Argeutina, though the timo allotted was 
too short, for he was only there from May 18th to Septoicil>cr 8nd. 1903. Excop* 
tional look would be needed to find valuable prises In such a hnrriod trip, aud hie 
resulta are not of the very highest importance, but he has msde a careful siirvoy of 
• diffieuJt piece of coontry and added largely to our kuowledgo of it. Startiug from 
Salta, he went a short way sooth to El Carmen, where, in the Campo dsl Fuoar6, 
uear an anoieot fort, are three gnrape of email olrcular mouDds from 40 Co 50 cm. 
high, with a diameter of 8 m. 60 to 8 m. 70. Each la edged round by odo or two 
Towe of weter-rolled etooea all about tbo same use, aud the monads ere arranged hi 
airtight rowa with regular equal intervals, exactly in the dirsotloB of the cardinal 
points of the compesB. Group A has 1.047 moouds aod formerly extended 200 metres 
further east. Group B 2 kilometres to the N.N.W. has 158 mounds and Orvup C 
800 metres aorch oi B has 463. This last ia surrounded by a rectangular rampart 
of earth still a metre lugb. Mr. Boman dug in six mouada aud made two ezeavs* 
tiouB ia tho apacee between but found no human traces. The mound earth has beeu 
brought from a distance aod juet heaped on the hard groaud, and occasional gaps 
10 the rows lesd to the belief that tbe mouode were not made simoltaneouaiy but 
as required. At Carbajal, south of El Cartnea. tbo next place visited, the owuer 
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of the b»ti dlicoTered, iind^r a niitiod boUdiog, a depo»ic of amall pebblas 
iiko mublagf most of thorn quartz of difforeot pretty oolours, about 2»000 kilos, ia 
weight. Quarts reins are rare there »»«! fow qoartz pehhlas ore found in the rirora. 

The intareatuig plaos of the aooieot hill towns of Morobuatf, Poerta da Tastil. 
Tastil, aud Pncari Je RiDOonsda show a general raeetnbluQee in the low walla (pireo) 
of Stones carefully laid without mortar, eiioloalng large or Hinall rectangular apaoes 
wbioh often oontaln a circular walled bnrial-placo about 2 metrca in diameter. There 
are also cemeteries at some distance. Tho bodies were buried in n sitting poaitiou, 
and at Moroluiasl ware so lqucIi decay ad that not one entire xkuU coo Id bo obtained^ 
althougb wooden objscta with them were hi good prcnervatioti and the climate is 
very dry. To the noilh of Puerta de Taeill there are aevehty or eighty cairn-like 
heaps of stones in diagonal rows ou a apace about &0 metres square. At Tastil to 
most of the enclosures there ts a standing atone more or less reecaiigular from 40 cm. 
to 1 metre high, vliUit at Pnoaru de Blucoiiuda round monhirs oeeupy tbs same 
position in the centre of the small hut enulosuree. All these placoa arc difficult of 
access, and In more or less fortified positions. 

Near the great ealuiiods of bslinas Graudes, Mr. Bomau In throe days found 
forty-six large and heavy stono axes, uullko any in rivers or graves of the region, 
but resembUog some figured by H. Chautro from ancient salt inines la Armesis, and 
also those of Halstott, though the latter are snnllar. At Saladillo, near the Salinas, 
he disooverod a hill with great quautitiaa of flaked quorulte Jmptomeota of Cbelldan 
type, left from workings on the Spot. The bnrial oaves aesj Saynto also produced 
interesting finds, for altboiigli traasui^e-soekera bod carried off all timt was valuable, 
many nstunjly-miimmlod bodies and sketoioiis retn^oed^ some with eknlla which bod 
been deformed either vertically or laiorally. One skull bad tho lower meisors euC 
into iqoaro hollows rislug Into a point oa each side. Tbe bair was niually long, in 
several plaits, and occoslonolly white. 

Susques, a renote Indian village lu tbe middle of n desert, provided otlmologlcal 
material, besides folk-lore, fostivals, and the many details which woold strike the 
intelligent observer cf a people uotouched by modern ways. Mr. Bcman bad 
been told to make meoauronaeBte, by the BertUlon systen, though he did not find 
it suitable to tbe circnxnstances. These Indlaos govern tbomselvce, and the disciplloe 
is excellent. Tbe Assembly, of all the males over twenty, elects a capitao for an 
iodefialte period. Resolutions of tbs Assembly are invariably raspsoted by him, and 
everyone obeys bis orders. Tbe oapilan at this time was an intelligent, digDlfied, 
diplomatle little old man with greyish hair. OfTencos aro scarcely known, except aa 
occasloosl blow gives under tbe influence of drink. These people marry only junong 
themselves, or rarely with those of one or two other villages. Their bouses are cf 
adobe, rsctangular, and cootfuu one large room wblcb bee a peye or divan ocroes 
one end. Oo this the family sleep with oat ebtugiog tUeir clothes. There is a 
wsUed-ofT space at the other end for inaise, iiiclms in the wail for snail objects, 
whilst larger tbiegs hang from the roof. 

Mr. Boman returned by La Qniaca, ou tbe border of Argon tioa and Bolivia, and 
rAmi> down tbe Quebrada de Kumebuaca, tlirough wbioh tbe rmlway oow runs, to 
Jujuy. Much lies hidden under the talus below the clifib In this remarkeble valley 
(ee SoGor Lebenedettl has abowu in his excavations at La Isla de Tiloara), for it must 
dways have been a highway between north and south. He gives a deecription of 
bis trip to tlie lower oouutry east of Jujuy with the Swedish Expedition In 1901. 
Tbe extent of kiteben-middeu dopoiUta on ancient sites there, sometimes tbou Bands of 
metres long, proportionately wide, and from 30 to 60 cm. thick, implies a large 
population at a period sufficiently remote for layers of earth to have formed since, 
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10 to 30 «tP. deep, on wbicli H dcitae Tirgin forost, wLilst tlio diroctioo of the 
•tfMma h49 altored. 

This will olwk 7 B be an escellocit book of rofereiioo, with iM full troatmesc of 
every eubject conneelod with U)e region, ita mapa« oightj^three plates, good indexed, 
and especially tLo mctliod of bibliography, and tbs uople» of petroglypha and cave 
pslnlings. It seems a pity to have made trivial changes in aeeuatoraod names, each 
as Barsana for Bareona, Dlagaite for Calobaqui, and Lapaya for La Payn, a plaoe 
irbich KeRor Ambrosettl’s Tolnmee descrlbiag Lis diicoveries there have made so 
veil known. 

One of tUa most valuable pleoee of inforreaUon in tbis work Is, that in an 
ancient grave at the Pucari of lUueonada, Ur. Bomaii foniid the skeleton of a dog. 
This was Cams tnageUamens, wbicb inhabited Tierra del Fnego and Patagonia, but 
s difference in the skull of the present speounen seems to Indicate that It had been 
domesticated. He also found uunerons mumnlss of Canii inga, and sknlle arranged 
to form (leoorAtive figuroa io tombs. Professor Neliring, in papers contributed to tbe 
Berlin AocUropologioal Society ie IS85 and the American Congress of 1088, divides 
C. inga into three speoles, pcouoriar, wrlagusy and mclossoitUi, and thinks It perhaps 
descended from tbe North Amerieaji wolf. Cams earaibieut, tbe hairlsM grey*ekinoetl 
dog, was eesn by tlte Spanish oonquerors In the Autlllot*, MoxloO} and Poru. At 
tbe prMSDt time it is ntted instead of s hot-vater Itottls at night In Bolivia, Ini I is 
not oommon. A. C. B. 


Greesland: Eskimo. Trabltgok, 

Sti dm £sk»mcs in fVtsigrifnlMd. Von Dr. Rudolf Trsbltsoh. Berlin: pA 
Dletrioh Roimer, 1910. Fp. xslll + 102. Ofa 

Ethnologiats, as well as would-be stboologlsu, often over-empLasIss the import* 
iooe ot Inatltatiag and recording etUnogrsplileal ressaroh, just at that psrtioitlar 
moment when tbsy are reedy to undertime it; at least, u far as certain areas are 
eoQcsrued. **Tbe old original culture is rapidly venlshlug,” they say. Yet we all 
know that wherever so-oalled civilipation shows its lace ia a primitive society there 
wo ehall rarely And more than tbe tail-end of the old eolturea, nuterlal ae well as 
eosial and religions. And these bare serapi acd rennaats of bygone ooedltione are 
often so intricately interwovon with, and obsonrod by. the now introdoctlone, that it 
is a most difUcnlt and delicate operation to sever the two. In suoh flelda the 
serrloes of the trvned sifter ere more seeded than those of the enthuslastlo eolleotor 
and reaper. On the other hand, we mast remember that even where aboriginal 
oaltore is oow found in its purest form, it will be a question of hut a abort time 
before we also shall have to epend energy, not only on collecting, but on sifting 
and noravelliog tbe riddles which introductions sod adaptations afford ue. 

This fsot it might be well to bear in mind, for it might Indnoe us to make an 
effort to reap while and where harvesting is oaaieat, and also to consider whether 
the importsnes of o)ie prohleoa dose not In any given case outweigh tbe importance 
of the other. 

The areas that 1 regard as past ripe for the mcro gathering of ctLoologioal 
material by more or less (perhaps more often less than more) traiued and experlenood 
coUeoters, and where tljs advaaoisg of such necessity of ImmediaCo exploration as a 
pretext for a voyage or a publication Is nef justified, are those where tbe ethnological 
Held has already been scraped to its very marrow, and where the questions left are 
so intricate end bewildering that much ioaigbt and training cs needed to discern tbe 
problems, let alone to eolve them. 

Dr. Trebitsch hae la Danish West Grecoluod come ecross such a rather fully 
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explored Are«, end yet Ue ende tbe introduotiou t« tlte book hero iiader review with 
the ueiieJ outcry. 

After tie old Diitob doecrlptiooi, efter Henn E^oJe’e oxteiieive work, the laccaeRlul 
offorte of Febrioiue, SlelnechiDidt, Thftlkitsor, Eniid Roemuseen, Mylius Eriobeoo, oud, 
fires Mid Inet, of E, Rink, who by hie long yoen of eorvioo among tbe Eekicoo and 
hie intenee luteroat in them, was perliupa better tiiati anyone else fitted to give to 
poafonty a true picture of tlio life and payuLology of tlieee Interesting people, not to 
menilou the yearly pnhlloationa appearing in Meddelelter cm (/rOnfaruf, wliere all 
qneetioaa relatiug to Groenlaiul are dieenwed by eelentiate-^ftor all tbU it ie 
difficult to imagine how the imblioation of niere pereoiiel experience and obaervatioii 
while travelling from plaoo to place during a atity of 2^ inontLa could help being In 
the innin n repetition of work already done. And m li la with Dr. Trebitaoh*a book. 
Wherever he, among hu phonograph rocorde, hrM snooeeded iu getting eomeUilug 
really old yon can iianelly 11 nd the aame tale^ or nenga in ttlnk'n book, Talet tt/id 
T^ditioiit of' /he 

Most of tbe trannlatud KHklino Honga tliat Dr. TroblUoli preaonts to ue are late 
inventions and lllnatrate Site present stage of their civIUsatlon, mixed as it is with 
BnropCAu introdoetione and ulaptations. To Mty ono interoatad in the piyehologyof 
foreign lnf)nen«c» Jt mlgkc prove of vnhia to oompare there songs with Kink's trans' 
Jations. Some are iotrodiietlonn pnro and simple s as, for inetauoe> the laet two iiues 
of the song, p. 50, which represent the refi^alii of a modem Danleb ditty that was 
<|nite hi vogue some fow year* ago. There aro others about which it would be more 
diffloult to Hay whether they are of older origin or merely elover adaptations. 

The rame Ih true of the tales* aud yet It Ih aurprlsing to see iiow mucli of the 
old Anvoiu' Ih robahied aud presercetl even In these new renderings. 

Whilo I cannot accept Dr. Trebii*eii's own eatlinnte of hin work as one iieeessaiy 
for tlie sake of reeording primitive Greenian<l eniture, there is one point oi> which 
he deservoa unstinted praise, end where Ids publication is onec^ualied by all the older 
works, aud that is In the wealth of beeiitiful, deecriptivo photographs that he presente 
to ue. The inneuse ioeborgs, tbe rugged country, the features of the Eekimo* tiioir 
material culture* their customs and droesas aio ailtnirabiy illustratad In these clever 
eeleetions and by tliese photographs, iUuminated hy hie exporlonces* aud illustrated 
by the tsiee aud songs. Dr. TrebitMcIi gives ns a splendid picture of the Greenland of 
tO'tley with its entangled mixture of old and new. 

Another tliiug lor which wo are ludehtod to Dr. Trabltauh in an attraction added to 
K. K. NaturUistoriechee Ilofinuseum iu Vicuna. Dr. Xrehitsvli brought back from Wont 
Greeuiand a collection of 581 interoetliig piouei^* nnd added tboroto by tho good will 
of Director Dyberg* of Coponhagon* forty-soveu pieces from the case uooat, lutvoy of 
which it will probably be impoesibln to dujdicatc, nnd all of which Dr. IVebltacb hiu< 
preseoted to tbe aboTe*meiicionod museum. 

These pleoee are doacribed very fully by Docent Dr, U. Ilabcriaiidt iu a valuable 
euppJement to tbo book. G. 8EJ3DELOSV, 


Philippines t Lln^stlos. Seldenadel. 

The First Grammar of the Language Spoken bff the Bonloe'Igorot^ unth n Q4 
VoeobuluTp and TetU. Mptkelogp, Folklore^ Hitioneal Rpieodts, Songs. By 0 U 
Dr. Carl Wilhelm Seideuadel. Chicago: Tho Open Court TubHsbing Company. 
X^ndon Agents: Eegao Paul, Treuob, TrUhuer A Co., Ltd., 1809. l*p. xxlv ^ 529, 
Dr. Seideuailel’s study is based upon inHlorlal ^rhioh be personally obtaioed from 
D party of Bontoc-Igorots who were on cxhlbiliou in Chicago ditrlog the gioatcr 
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part oi 1906 anti 1907. Tliasa people cune from tbe vellex of the Rio Chico de 
Ce^ajdQ, io the heart of Nortlt Luzon. The grammar (pp. 3-970) la dealt with In 
a tborojghi/ exboosttve manoer. The lengdage belongs to the Indonoslan Group, aod 
whilst diatinet from the llokOf abowe many points of Hkenese to the Intcer language, 
eapeclally in tlte pronouns, verbal uid noun forcaa and conaCruetion. The numerals 
present little variation from the nsnal Philippine words. They are : I, isa; %^djHa ; 
8, tch\ 4. iptui linA \ 6, enem ; 7. pito ; 8, walo \ 0, 4iain; 10, polo, with the 
higher numl^rs formed by pa, and, M 13. sin pohya folo. The ao-calle<l numeral 
afRxoe,” deacrihiug tbe kind of tblng counted, are not u«od In Boutoc. 

The yocabnlary occupies pp. 278-475. Thie Is arranged under tbe English 
words, but with very full explauailone. Some of the items have reference ro tlie 
illustrations In Dr. Jenk's hook, The Bontoc-IffOroff mA to Meyer and Sohadenborg's 
2fdrd LtistM. Many of the doeorlptions aie iocereating ethnographical ly. as, 
tbe accounts under basket, beverages, brother, buildtugs, coremonlee. charm, council- 
boose, dance, food, house, jar, loom, epirlt. 

TboBoncoo texts (pp. 481-468) are few in number, bot form e most interesting 
sample of tbe varied folklore of the people, with valuable iucideotal notlaee of customs 
and beliefs. The subjects arc: Lnm&wig (tbe Creator); the Head Hunter's return, 
Che battle of CaldOcan, anioel and wonder etorlee and smiga. Prehxed to tlie volume 
Isa colleetlou of thirteen plates, with twenty-four illustrstlone or pertralie of Boutoe- 
Igorot. 

Tbo get-up of Iho volume wilt certainly make the Europeau student envious; 
eavicue of the seal of the student who could so thoroughly Inveetigate a hitherto 
unknown form of spoooli: envious of his opportuaity of studylog a primitive people t 
envious of the enterprise whloh has published this splendid moinorlal of the aathor'n 
labours. S< U. RAY. 


AKTBROPOLOQIOAL NOTES. 

Cou)*T Esto vov RosfiK, who has recently been engaged upon exploration Al 
Id Bolivia, Inteude now to turn bis attontlou Co Africa. His pis os at present Ut 
are as follows: At the beginolog of July he hopes to leave Cape Town for Kalomo 
in Norcb-Weetera Kbodesia; here lie will turn westward and spead somo time In 
ooUeeling iaformatlon among ths Moeliukolumbwe. He will oext visit Lake Baag- 
weolo, iu the neighbourhood of which he hopes to stay for eeveral months, oarryhig 
OB investigacloas among the marsb-dwelling Batw^ Later, If timo allows, he will 
pass on to Lake Hoero, where, aniongst other matters, ho ioteode U> obtain particulars 
Qoncerning tbe attempted canal at Kasaogeneke (see MaN, 1907, 45), aod ilio 
aeolitbio elte on the lake (Man, 1911, 26). After proceeding aloug Taugauyika 
sjid tho lakes, be will* enter tbe Tbori forest, wbero be hopes to be able to make a 
detailed study of tlie pygmiee. Finally, be will return to Europe vid tbe Nile cod 
Cairo. The oolleetloue which will be made during the expedition are destined for 
tbe Stock bcliu Museum. 

With refereoce U> the invitation to he metaurad, wblcb wss coutaiued iu Note 43 
of Max for April, 1911, oa all the instruments for measuring are now at tbe Science 
Section of the Coronation Exhibition at tho White City, Shepherd’e Bush, all 
persona desiring to be measured should call chcre instead of at Che Royal Anthro¬ 
pological Institute. 


Frioted by Eybc avp Stottibwoodb, Lm,, His tfajesty's Printers, Eset Hsrtbog Street. S.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


America: Ethnology. With Plate G. Breton. 

Some Amerfoan Mueeum*. Btf Mi9s A. C. Bnton. 

During ]Mt tweotj ilio darelopneQC ot miiBeucDi In Amen on bu Uu 
been remnrlcAblOf botb in tbe Biso nad coat nf the buildingn Mid the intereating oature 
ot the Oontonta. Ao aoqunTQtaiieawitb tbem Ii eesontinl for those who deaire a coiDpre> 
henaive anderetanding of etbnolng/ and nrcbnoJogy. *nd of America aa related to the 
reat of the world. They bare good Ubrariee, to wbicb acceaa ia readily permitted, 
and the offciala naually spend port of the year in field work ao tbat iaformation at first 
hand ean be gained fmcn them. Eoeh man haul a private office witli ample room for 
booka and epecimesi. 

In the enormous halle and gallerioa of the JVt» York Notural History iVuaeKm 
everything pertaining to the native peoples of (ho north.west and the Paetfie eoast 


U displayed, and tbe whole course of tboir Uvea ean be studied In the many objeota. 
garments, utensils, weapons, and implementa of all kinds, mostly brouglit back by the 
Jeeanp Expedition. On an upper floor Is tbe magnifieenc Mexican Kell. Here are 
casts of several of the great portrait stebe at Copaii and Quirigiia, some of the altars* 
the Quirigua turtle (a marvel of auoieikt eeulptnre), and msny of tbo warriort of tbe 
Chleben Itsa reliefs. Most of tbem wsro proasnted by tbe Due de Lou bat, oeples of 
those made by.Mr. A. Mm^dslay. which have been lying neglected for co many years at 
Soiitb Kensington. In (he ample space and fine lighting from both sides in Che btU 
(be regal figures of tbe stelm Lave almost their original outdoor efiecC, and In default 
of tbe onginal brilliant tints they have been coloured a brownish grey, which throwe 
the elaborate dotslls into good light and sbails. 

Tlio skill of Mofont Mexican goldemltbi Is well ehown In some exquisite little 
gold objeou, obiefly birds and MUmsIi. There aro good ropreeenUtlvo groups of clay 
figures from tbe different distriets of Mexico, especially one. life else, brought by 
Professor Seville from Toxcoco, tod stone and obsidian Implements aud masks are lu 
abundance. 

Mr. Stewart Culio reigns at the Brooklyn Institute, an imposing edifioo on a height 
reached by Flatbusb Avenue cars freen Brooklyn Town Hall. He bu made an 
tin usually fino eollection from Japan of ceremonial robes and amour, iDuaical lostra* 
meats, and tbe ourious long cylindrical beads of greenish stone which are found lo 
ancionC burial mounds there. The main feature of the museum ie the jlluelraclon of the 
etboology of tbe western United States, especially tho Navajo, Zuni, and Callfomien 
Iiidiens. Typieal landscapes oa the walls, photographs, and printed descriptions help 
to give tbo visitor a raal glimpse of these phases of a difibreut civilisation. Zuai shrinee 
and daueS'inaeks, dolls used in tbe dances, drums made with a Itrge pottery jar aud a 
piece of skin strained over tbe top, stone implements, and pottery found by Mr. Culla 
three years ago in tbo Caayon de Cbelly, when be also brought away Mrs. Day's 
wonderful oolleetlon of arrow points and some of the exquisite feather-eovered 
Califoroiao bukets, are eome of tbe things that Unger In tbo memory of a toe brief 


visit. 


Tbe Peohody Muttum of Hareord CoUtgs at Cambridge is famous for its Central 
Amerloan department, tbe result of expeditiooj fiaanoed by friends of Professor 
F. W. Potnam, who has devoted so many years to American archsoology. It is almost 
tbe only place wbare, in addition to oaets of tbe large sculptures, the lesser details 
of tbe bigbly-dereloped Maya art can be studied in tbe beautlfnl beads and other 
fragments from Copan, and the varieties of painted pottery from the deposits in the 
baoks of tbe Ulna Blver. Then It haa facsimile copies to quarter scale of tbe aoeieot 
walbpaintlogs at Cblcben Itsa, tbe moat remarkable presentment of battle scenes yet 
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loown. Tbo toHsenoi is also very rich in the erybcoology of the norlbern United 
Stotee and the Olio tnoiieida. It U^aioe stndenti lectures and field work, and iU 
publications aro of great veloe. 

Vale UAivtnUi/ Murtum at Kowhayen, Connecticut, Is cramped for room and 
some of it* best things oannnt be exhibited, notably Che pwnted Yases from Clilriqiil, 
08 which Dr. G. MacCurdy la trrltiog a monograph, and many of the gold-plated 
copier objects also from Cbiriqui; but the gallery conlMna much of interesu Part 
cl a neolithio slwll-heap with atone mplements and fragments of pottery, aome ocher 
prlCDitke remalne from New Eagland, and two of the shell disks or gorgsu witl. 
iaeised figures from the south, are among the more imporUnt poeseeeioos. 

At Philadelphia, tho Atademy of Scieucef has Mr- Clarence Moore’s great 
eollecHon of poU from the burial-monridi of Georgia and Florida, which bis careful 
roetbodsof exeavallon, and record lo many v olumes, have made so valuable, and Ibere 
are also partionlarly well-arranged and labelled casos of the Infinite variety of aroall 
Mexloan olay figures, heads, and other objects. The Muttum of the Univenity ^ 
Penneylvania at Weel Pbllaiielphia has several fine ethnological series, especially 
from the hill tribes of Assam (with phoMgrspha), from Borneo and other i>ens of 
che Pneifia, and of boomerangs, wummerabs, etui ebields from Australia. There are 
also the results of the excavations ut Nippur made by Dr. HilpreoUt, end Dr. Bandall 
MeoJver'i great Egyptian finds from five years’ work, which coat £10,000. The 
three feet long nscklaco of alternate ametltyit end geld beads eod other trees urea were 
Qnfortiioately stolen Jeet Febmary. Mr. Or. lleye’i Immense ocllection illustrating the 
Plains Iiidions Is now there, and also reprssonts a very great expenditure of time 
end mo&ey. The seoie of oolour and barmeuy In those Indlaus must bo strongly 
developed, judging from the many beautiful things wrought in feathers, beads, or woven. 
The mceessini are partioularly iuterestiug as saeh tribe has lu own variety. But 
knowledge of the meaning of the designs has been lost. One gallery is filled with 
Californien baskets of many styles, some of them covered with minute feathers of 
diferont colonn arranged In patterns. 

A revelation to the antiquarian has been tlie setting up Mid colouring (after the 
original) of the central part of tho carvod interior wall of Chamber E. at Chinben 
Itsa, copied from Che Maudslny cast. A slmllercast In tbe New York Museum was 
coloured by an artist who bed not soeo the original, end aDOtber at Chicago ie also 
uosatl&factory, but this one, well placed and lighted, gives a fair impression of the 
rows of werrion In relief, ell richly olothed, with meny onismeots andhesring weapooe, 
and la worthy of prolonged study. 

The new J^uhonof Hvtevm al fToihingten is a splendid build log, which has cost 
8,(00,000 dollars. Uodor Dr. W. IT. Holmes's cere it will beoome a treasure bouse 
of American arobieology luid ethnology, whilst for the student of somatology thero 
is a most important mass of material. This Inoludee fi,fi00 skulls and boues belonging 
to a large number of bodies, recently collected from raDsacked aeclont cemeteries at 
Facbacamac, near Lima, Peru, for Dr. Ales Hidlicka, who will be glad to give 
every facility to anyone deelring to specialise In these enbjeots. 

Besides the usual casta of Mexican and Central Americau eculpliires, Dr. Kohaee 
has bad executed some exquisite models of the principal buildings. That of the 
House o! the Governor at Uzmel shows the complex details, so that the beauty and 
sigoifioauoe of the designs can be appreolated better than in tbo onginal seen in 
the glare and heat of Yueetso. In another gallery there are the llfe-sise groups of 
Indians so popular in Amoncan museums, and teaching more vividly than any 
quantity of things in oases, as they are arranged to show the people in their various 
oeoupatioikS, such as flaking stcoe implements, with the corse and heaps of rejecls^^ 
all genuine. This museum has always reosivsd with pisasuro (and an offitial letter 
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of ackuowMgmoht) every sort of t^ncioot Aroericta object eoat by the Immhle tiuaMiir, 
«o wet It lies » TSM eccumulatjoa whiolt wcuid olberwiw Uve been loit to science. 

A voyage of 6^ days from New Orleans in ooe of tlie United PruU ComoenyV 
good steamers Wings one to Puerto Limon. Costa Rios, from wheoca Saa Joel the 



PStHTXO ronStT WITB riSUBIS IK BBUnS, COSTB BICA 


capital, is rsaebad by train in Beyan hours. The Ifationai Muhutti in that charming 
town ii of the greatest iatereat. Although there ia an absence in Coats Rica of (he 
wonderful ancient structures of Guatemala and Honduras, and only foundations of 
buildings and some anall moands have been diacorared, the wealth of objects in 
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prehtBtorio gratis la phenomenal. The gilt-copper orsMaenta. etraogelj eaongb 
never yet found in tiftt hj e foreigner, are aaid hy Che Bialiop of Coata Bice (who 
ia a good antiquarian) to be frequently forgeriee, bat many are andoabtedJy genuine. 
Two men brought a number, weighing aboot 1 lb., while the writer wae in San Joed, 
and aaid they were the reault of five weeka' eearoh. Tbia wae from £l General 
towmde Che Chiriqai digCriet, and the objecti were of that ebaraocer. They are well 
repreaanted in the maaeoou but ita chief gloriei are the panted pottery and the 
figare‘<elui. Of tho former there ie every poeaible variety, from the pl^n Neolltbio 
pota, some with looUed deaigna, to the laCeat elaborate style with figorea la relief. 

The two large poti in Plate G ere particularly fioe In teohnioal treatment, and 
also io the design aod eolour. Fig. 1 baa the deelga Indeed in three dlvleiooe on a 
white elip and Cl ate of bine, black, and a bright oraage (which ehowe black in the 
pint) are naad ie addition, A broad orange band goes rcand tbe inner edge of tbe 
pot. Fig. 2 ia of mueb heavier make, Llgbly burniehed, aed broadly painted with 
black and a glowing omsge colour. Plga. 8 to 6 are painted In black, red. and 
yellow on a creemy ground, Fig. 8 having an Indied hatobieg of lloea outelde. 
Amonget the more frequent motivee are tbe dragon^jaw eonreutlonallied, two eyee 
(aa ie Figa. S aod 4). a cnrioua beaet with a proboaole aiiout, and jara with ouutand* 
lag bead, anaa, and lege, of acmUbanan oreatnrea, ae shown in Fig. 7. Many montbi 
might be apeot In copying and atudylog tbe tbonaand difhrent deilgne. Dr. Walter 
Lebmann baa done eonethiog towarde thle. Tbe argillite and jadeite celU are like 
preoioui Rtoaei In their beauty of Teining, colour, aod polieh. These are chiefly 
from Nicoya, near klie frooUer (tf Nicaragua. The large metatei (or leete ?) of veiiou* 
Jar volcanic stone have interlaced deslgne elnllar to tbe early Celtio. Round itoole 
or email altara have rows of iculptnred heads. Ail these tbioge are worked with 
refined teete of a high order. Some 2alu epeire end ahieldeare aleo in this muaeura. 

In tbe epieoopal palace there is a fine oolleotlon, chiefly made by tbe laCe biihop 
and added to by the prdaont one (who of ton walks tight Loure a day la going 
about kii diocese), of aimilar Coata Blea aotlqiiitlea, eipeeUUy jadoite objeote. 

A. C. BRETON. 


Australia. Mathews. 

MutrlNneml Oeaoent In the K*labsir* Tribe, Queenslencl. By Alt 

R. H. M<U/iev>9, L.S. 00 

I have read aii article by Mr. Lang in Mak, 1810, No. 80, in wbioh be offera 
some intereating concloaioDs respecting the Kaiabara tribe In South Quoeoalaod, at 
wbioh he baa arrived fromperoeal of tbe late Mr. A. W. Howitt'e book. Ae I have 
made eome peraonal investigatlone aaong several of the old nativee of tbe tribe 
meatioued ae to their InUlation coremoniea and eociology during tbe past fifteen 
yeara, 1 am deurooa of aubmittlog a few nmarke on their marriage iawa. 

Mr. HowiU bad never been among the Baiabara blacka himself, but, relying upon 
a eorreapondent who waa evidently not qualified for the task, he reported that deaeenc 
wee counted tbrongb the father. The whole cause of this trooble arose from mis¬ 
apprehending which pair of sub-classea (or eoetiooe) formed a pbratry. In order to 
pli^ tbe matter before tbe reader it will be ueceeeary for mo to repeat Mr. Howitt’a 
table i a course also followed by Mr. Laog. 

Tabls a. (Mr. How ITT, 1884 aod 1904),' 


FaKATRY. 

Eubatine 


DUebi 


HoiBAIfP. 

( Bulkoin. 
t Banda. 
Bahog. 
Turowam. 


Wifi. 

Torowain. 

Baiiog. 

Banda. 

Bnlkoio. 
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OrrepRiKO. 

Bunda. 

Bulkoiu. 

Torowain. 

Baring. 
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Mr. Howitt "Bolkoia end DuodB Bre tho eub^ltiBioBB of Kub»UoO) Bnd 
BBTiBg Md T*irovftui of Dilebi. . . . While £Le cIbm (phnCr^) neiae dcecends 

** from Cbe fftiher to tbo cbiU, the Bub>olMi (eeceioo) uBino of the ohUd ii tb&t wLieb> 
** togotbor vith th»t of iU fetber, reprosenU tlie cledB (phreCrf) of Che UtCar. Therefore 
** cleeceat ia io the mele Uao/* He eJde, WbUo there i» mele doeoent Id the oleeBee 
*' and Bub-oieMeB, it ii iu tbe femela line io the totems." 

The above table ouditeletlerpreM lies oiieled Mr, Leng. end 1 do not wooder that 
be celle it sq ** intricate pussle." la 1907 1 stigmstised it ts e "coofuiod eod 
hetereogeneous jamble of deaeenc" (Mam, 1907, 97). Mr. Long is not die only one 
who Um been misled by Mr. Howitt'a erroneAoe report of die Keiebere. In IB95, 
reijing upon the loformation published by Mr. HowitC in 1$94, I stated Chat tbo 
soeiolog 7 of the Kaiabera was "framed after the EamiUrol t;fpe» but with male 
deeeenC."* Kortuoatel^, I did oot llo under that deluslou for long, but went oat to 
make biqulrles among the oacivei on mj owu account. Iji 1998. roferriog to Mr. 
Howict'e ossertioB that desoent woe oounted through tbo male." 1 niud, " There ii, 
** however, no question diet be is ia error, and bee ovldendy been misinformed. I 
" have drawn alientioB to the natter now beoauis ou a former occasioo 1 was Billed 
** by Mr. Howitt’s eooolaelODs reepectlBg tbe line of deeooot of tbe Ealabaro tribe."t 

Is 1900 I ogsds reported that the phratry l^rpoua (Eubatiuo) coataiued the 
section I Barraog end Banjoor (the equivalent of Bulkoln), and that tbe phratry 
Deeojee (l)ilebl) comprised tbe sections Busda aud Derwoiu.} We see, then, that a 
oorreoc report of the formalioo of tbe pbratriee, showing female descent very clearly, 
was published by me twioe In 1898 and twice in 1900 in journals of ookuowlodged 
repute. But nocwitbstaudiog tbess four reports of al&e, Mr. Howltt. Ia 1904, re* 
asserts Lii error of 1884. 

Tet another author bos been misled by Mr. Howitt's mlitakeu report of tbe 
Eaiabora diviiioai. Mr. M. W. Thomas (p. 48, ICintAip and iVoms^e) priats the 
sub*olais neraes id Mr. Howitds order and slates that there is ‘‘mole desceoC.” And 
still ogido IC would eppoor that Mr. J. 0. Fraser has boon iaduced to aseume mole 
desoent in the Eaiabar* (To^smism, VoJ. I., pp. 448^47). He, however, tokee tbe 
preoeotion of oddlog that, “2c is otirioui tbet with mole doscenC of tbe oliii sod 
“ sub-closs tbe coteoi of the child should be ekln to that of its mother, in stead of to 
*' that of its father.*' 

It will DOW be aeosssery to iotroduce the table L published In 1898,§ elreody 
referred to, showiag tbe oorrecC sociology of e number of tribes in Southern Quesaslend, 
among wbioH tUo Eaiabora family or triblet wot included. 

T4BLB B. (Mr. MxTHBws, 1898). 

HueBAKa. Wirk. 

Bolkoia (Baojoor). DerwsJn. 

Barrong. Buodo. 

Baado. Barrong. 

PerwuB. Banjoor (finlkola). 

I added, *' Desceat is always reckoned in ike femab aide, the cbildreo taking 
“ tbe phratry neme of tbMr mother: they do no^ however, beloag to ber section 
** (aab^cUee) bus take tbe uome of the other section in their mother’s phratry, oa 
“ exemplified in tbe above table.*’ 1 meutioned that io certain parts ths some 


* Qtmmland JounuU, TeL IC. p. 

f Ptm. Am$r. ^kUot. Soe^ ToL S7, p, S80; Jpvm. iZ«y. 8oe, N,3, TFsi^. Vol. S3, p. S2. 
f Prpo. Amsr. PAUm, dbo., Tol 80, p, 678. map ; Tol. 2, N.8, p. ISO. 

I Proo. Xaut. PkiUs, VoL 87, pp, 838*981, wlbb asp} ^wviik«i4 S^Cffrapkieol Jevnui 
7oL 2S, pp. 83-86. 
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Ktrpaun 

Dessjee 


OvvspftiMO. 

Bnndo. 

Derwoiu. 

Baajoor (Bolkoln). 
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WM ii9«l jnstcod of B»Djoor. The children also uke tbcir toUm from the 
mother in evorj com. 

If we tftke Brdkoin^ tlis 6ret atuae ia the “ Knebmid column of the above 
table, bix iioduhI wife is Derwnin; or U is quite Jawful for Itim to eepoune a 
Bnnda womw. If ho matriee Derwaiii hte child it Butide; but if be weiU Bondo 
the old Id ieBerwoin. The phnvtr;, and the •eetioo (aub*claea), and tlio totem of the 
men Balkoin'e cbiidren woold depend altogether upon tlieir moclier, quite irreBpeclive 
of tlieir father. 

Having DOW before oa the two tablee, A and B, wo can put os to make a 
few romorke on Mr. Howitt'e lieu of totomt. At pp. 22&-230, Native TriUty he 
refore to the earpet aneke oa belog In eaob of the eab^aesee, Balkoin and Borrang. 
which, according to hie table A, would mean In loth phratrles, and eaje that it 
^'euggeeu an inacQurao 7 .'\ ^7 B ehowa the Balkoin and Barrang belong to 

tbe tamt pliratr 7 , and tjierefore iC would be quite oorroot for the carpet onako, for 
example, to be attached to both tbo eectlone ooDoUtutiug snob phralr 7 . 

In 1664 (Journ. Anthr. Imt.y 18, p. 366) Mr. Ilowitt giroe Flood'water i& 
Bilebi plimtr/, and Lightning in Kubatine phratr 7 , In 1869 (Jeurn. Anthr. /««., 
18, p, 49) ho ineludoe Fiood^water ia Kubetine pliralr 7 and Lightning in DilobJ 
pliratrp. In 1904 (Natiet TAUs) lie further etutee that Plood*water belongs to the 
•ub*o]aee Balkoin, and Liglituing to Barnuig. If ills latest report be ooneot ihea 
both the totems meotloned belong to tbe same phratry. fio maM 7 oontrBdlctor 7 state- 
meuti prove that ‘^someone Las blundered.*' Moreover, tbo habitat of tbe Kolabarn 
is erronocnaly glron ou tbe map toeing page 58, Natna Triiaa. I have on other 
ocoailoos found fault with Ur. Bowitt'e mnpi, whleh hare mielod some writers.* 
Being anxious to help in . clearing np the misrepresentations wbieb hero been 
so persistently published about the Kalaboro, I beg lesve to reproduce vorbatim 
Mr. Howitt’s first tabls of J884, printed os “Ko. 9" on p. 836, Jvurn. Anthr. Ina/,y 
voi. 13. 


Tabls C. (after Mr. Howitt In 1864). 

Two pRiHASir Clabsbs. Foun Sub-Classis, Totsm Naxbs. 

Diiebi(Fio.d.w«.„). -{?:;!;*: :} ? 

c=u... .;} ' 

Mr. Uowitt expressly states that the iaformatlon given in this table wu eon* 
nunioated byMr. J. Brooke." It seems to ms that the names Flood*water, Torile, 
Bat in Dilabi pbratry, and Idgbtning, Carpet Snake, Native Cat in Cubatine pbretry 
should have been inserted In the oolumn headed Totem Names.*' I think their 
ioBortion in the other colomas was owing to.a misapprebeosion on tbe port of the 
compiler. If «e look at TabJe No. 1, p. 835, Joum. Anihr, InaL, Vo). 13; Table 
No. 3, p. 336, and Table No. 4, p. 387, we observe that the totems attached to the 
pbratriee and sob'closses are printed In the eolumoe headed " Totem Names," and I 
oan see no reason why No. 2 was printed differently from the other three, except 
that it was perhaps part of tbe general confusion which boa clung to everything con¬ 
nected with the Eusbar^ This sapposlllon is streugtbened by the fact that in his 
table of 1904 {Nathe Tri&ea, p. 116) Mr. Howltt put all tbo above totems in the 
proper oolumns, ranking them os ordinary totems. 

In conelusioo I would Hketo refer to another ffibe having tbe sorno orgsnisation. 
In 1904, NaHu Tri^ea, p. Ill, Ur. Howl it gives each of tbo four sab^iasses of the 
goinmnrbura as meaoing an anlma] or oatorol object. In 1884,,7o«rw. Ani/tr. Inat.y 


• Jfalura Cboodea), VoL ?v, pp. so-81 { Max (hondeo), 1407, 47, iMa 
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Vol. 13, p. T«bl« No. 3, ho ipvesthe four nib*cloAsc« wiib tolom» in tbo ooiumo 
hwdoJ Totem Nmnda." 1 think tbo InUer ie oorreot. and thnk in bis Ukblo of 1904 tbe 
berinundu bnvk, good-water, and iguana onghc to have been set down among the other 
cotome in tbe ‘‘Totem ** column. Hie eonolueion that the/ ere “iuetanoee of elaae or 
“ eub-ciaee namoe being toteme ” in inoorroct In iny opinion he confounded tbe oamee 
of tbe eob*olaeeee witb those of the cotema. Similar bnngliug occurred in Mr. Howjti’e 
firet table of the KMobem tribe, etffe Table C., where be mixed np certain toteoa with 
the pliratry and enb-oliwM nainaa. R. H. MATKKWS. 


fing'land: Aroliceolo^y. Hob&rts: OoUyer. 

Additional Notea upon tho British Oamp near Wallingrton.* 6> fi? 

A'. /I Itoliartt and Jf. C. Coi/j/er. 0/ 

Tlio various obiecta discovered tlirow eooeycmblo light upon the ooudition of tbe 
inhabitants. 

First, as to defence. A conalderabla number of large unbroken dints wore 
found upon ifio inner aule of the ditch. These may have been used for a iiniog to 
support tbe aide and prevent tbe sand slipping, but there appeared to be no method 
in tiielr poelcloD, and we are disposed to consider that they were used for defence 
and had been thrown from tbe vallum upoo an aitaMking foreo. A eooiidartble 
number of particularly round tertiary pebbles were found, wlilok we oonclnde were 
used as slingstones, as they were apparently selected for tbeir good shape, although 
all tertiary pebbles are an it able for me io si lugs, If not too largo. 

Artieffit uioH in ennncr.iion nUh J^ooef.—The moat eomiuon. probably bocauM also 
Che most iiulostmetibloi were (lio sadclIebaok mealing stonos, made of I^wer Groonaand 
siindxtone—one perfect one was found measuring 15 ius. by 9^ ins.—regoihor with 
uumermiK broken ouep* uud pieoeSf many of which hail apparently bee)t used lu iiro- 
piMOs. This would bo natiiml, as la tbe district thero is )io other afailable etone 
which will bear Are. and broken motliug stones would be useful to cook upou. 

Although the mealing stones were numorons, tbepoiindiog stonee ware not, only 
one flleC pouuder was diioovored, which Lad been well need and was formed to hold 
botwQon tbe finger and thumb. Qua piece of eandetone. lyhieh had apparently been 


uiiod as an upper scone, was foaoJ. Pot boilers were very plentiful. 

The jnimerons cooking pots and fragueote of eama. some having four bandlce for 
Biispoiiftion from a tripod, many of them atUl eoobuning carbonised grain, slicw, as was 
also Indioated by the mealing atones, that agriculture was practised. 

Many of tho broken pots had had Imlos drilled In them, either for rivets or to 
eoable a string to be passed through them for tbe piirpoeo of suspension. 

The most interesting finds were ciny tiles, pierced with boles apparently made by 
tbe forefinger. The dimeoslons were from 8 ins. to 9 ius. long by about 6 ios. In 
width, witb a tbicknoss of about Italf an iueb. 

Tbe tiles were of irregular shape, oblong, and oval. They ha<l been exposed to 
considerably more beat than the other pottery, and noue were absolutely perfect. 
Fragments of similar tiles may be eeon in tho British Museum from Swiss lake* 
dwelUogs, and a soiuewLat similar object Is figured from Bardello— of Varete, 
plate 49, fig. U, in TAc La/t9 Daellinff* of Kuropt (Muoro), and in plat* cavil, 
fig. 10, tako Dwlling* (Keller), is au object posubly similar, though only about one< 
fourth of the si^e of those fouud by ns. The use of these objecta remained in doubt, 
though from the muoL-fired appoarauce we surmised they were need in cookiug, outil 
we fouod at tbe bottom of tbe ueoch a cookiug place, with cooking pot aod cue 
of these clay objects, all covered by freeh sand which bad evidently fallen from 

tbe aidee and bed never been removed. __ 

* Sm MAK. lej], S4, tor tbe first part el this Article. 
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This Mktiafidd ua tbat llieu periorikted tllM v«re oUh«r uaed foroooklag pou tosUnd 
iipoQ in thd fire, or w supporu for food Co be baked or routed. Tbej eppeer ainiilar lo 
the ffrida ” described by Profosaor T. MeSTeony UugbeSf* found et Cherry Hioton, 
Cemba., but with die importAnt differeDoe that ihoae found at Oborry Hinton appear to 
have been aupported upon clay eyModera, wbilat tboac found by us were, no doubt, 
laid upon tlio fire itaelf—we ahould alisoat eertaioly b«ve found the clay eylindera 
had chore over been any in ibo ebove^mautloned fireplace, but, although tbo perforated 
Cilea were compimtively niiroorona, no Cracea of clay aopporta were anywhere diacovered. 

If wo are correct in Iden^fying Cheee lilea with thoee figured aa mentiooed above 
or tboee to be seen in the Britiah Mueeum, there would appear to have been a 
eonaeotlon between the uaert here end in Swluerla&d and Italy. 

Although when first ukeo out the pottery waa very fragile, making it very 
difficult to secure many of the vesaela unbroken, it eoon hanlened on being exposed 
to the eir and dried. 

The Thauet sand la which tbs ditoh wu dug waa very favourable to the pre* 
eervation of both pottery and boaee. Although quite firm in lea uudistarbed condition 

It ia readily washed down 
by rain if it has been 
moved. This appeare to 
} have been one of the prio- 
L oipal cBuees of so much 
potteiy having been pro- 
aerred at the bottom of the 
ditch, for tbe etrMum of 
oarbonaoeoue soil in which 
the finds eblefiy occurred 
waa generally overlain by 
quite olean sand from 6 ios. 
to IS ina. in tblckneas, 
to all appearances washed 
down suddenly over the 
hearths in tbe ditch and the 
pottery lying around them. 

WbileC the cxcavatloos 
wore ia progress we bad an 
experieooe of what probably 
often Cook place 10 former timos a tbunderatonn came on ecoompaoled by very 
heavy raio, lasting for about an hour- Tbe heaped up sand which w© bad thrown 
out of tbe trench wm In some places washed down again ioto it to the depth of 
nearly a foot, and the same thiog occorrod In the Crenchee then being made for cL© 
dralae of the boepltal. 

It maybe ioferred that an exceptiocally heavy rain covered up tbe hearth a wlcli 
sand quite euddeuly, m one hearth bed a pot and a griddle on tbe atones. They 
were found side by side, the pot not on the griddle, aod tb© form of the pots, though 
quite suitable for standlog supported by stones would not allow of their standing so 
securely on the griddles. From tbs quantity of bones lying ebont it may reaecaably 
be suppoead that tbe griddles were used for cooldng meat. 

We cleared a hearth—leaving tbe stones quite undisturbed for a visit of the 
Croydon Natural History and Soientific Sociecy—atouod which cbo pottery and 
boQse were placed as nearly ae possible ia the position in which they were found. 


• Pw. CkPthi^ AtUifwiM No. XUV- 
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Lfttor Auotbor be^rtb wm fouad» upon wbicii tbe pot Mid griddio were dUcovered, 
pliioed upon the etouee. 

Much o£ the pottery who In very large piecee. Bad thcee been lyiag lor any 
length of time on au exposed surface, Uahle to bo trodden on, tliey vould have beou 
broken into sicall fragmente. The bottom of the ditch miiet tberefore have been 
covered from time to time quite suddenly by falU of sand from the vikllum, or else 
the camp itself must have been abandoned In a hurry ebortly after these large pieces 
had been tbrowo into the ditcb, aud ilio sand washed down upon tliem gradually. 

Whichever may have been the came we are iodebted to tbe covering of eaud for 
sea)log up these finds without admixture of auy material bctongiug to a later data 
than that of the latest habitation of the camp. 

Amongst other objects found were 

A four*handled Qooklng pot standing 6^ Ui. high, diameter of base S| Ine., 
lielght to shoulder 3^ Ins., and diameter at rim 4^ ins. This was the most 
perfect cooking pot found. It has uo oraamentation. 

A vessel of blackish ware, 6 ins. high, 2| Ins. at base and 4^ lus. to shoulder, 
was also found lo good aoodition. 

There were the basee and paru of a number of cooking pots of very rough ware. 

Varioue rime of vesaela were found : the laiga majority were perfectly plalu. A 
few were omameDted with fiDger^naxI indODtaCioua 

The bodice of all tbe vesseli were plalo, except one drinking cup, which wee 
decorated with a bulboue ornaroentation round It. One fragment of pottery wee 
ornamented with indeed lines. 

Spindlowhorls of baked clay were found: theso ware unem amen led. 

l^om weights of baked clay were illuitratsd by several apedmoni, all holug 
cylindrical, about 6 ice. high and 4 lus. in diameior, pierced b; a hole ^ in. in dia¬ 
meter, tbrangb which paaeed tbe cord for suspeosloo. In aeveral casee the frictiou 
of the oord had more or lose cut the soft pottery, with the reeuU that tbe weight 
had split leogihwise. 

IVagmeats of an amber bead were found. 

Siont inpfemerUs.—Although a very considerable number of fiakos and oorea 
were disooTored tbe Implements were very few iu number. 

A parlidly manufactured celt waa found near Cbe surfaoa. One or two sorapers 
and a fine fiiuC borer were alee diacovored. A broken stone bammar of diorite 
ehowod foreign commerce, also a piece of perforated slaty stone, possibly a fragment 
of wbetstoue, which waa not of local origin, and another worked piece of eobietose 
stone, which might bare been a wbetetooe or only for croameuta^on. 

The bronae brooch, already alluded to, was of tbe aimpto type without a spring, 
aud tbe only other tracse of brouso met with were a. small fragment of iuoceramns 
shell, which bad evidently from its greenish stain been attacked to or lain ageloet a 
fragment of breuse or copper, aod a small piece of malachite and cnprlte. 

A eoDsiderable quantity of auimal bonce wore discovered, ox aod horse being 
abnodant. 

Chaired grain aod seeds, obtained by washings from several of the cooking pots, 
wore found. Mr. Clement Kaid, F.B.S., has kindly czamioed these for us, aud reports 
there is no great variety, io fact, wheat, barley, and pea are the only cultivated plants, 
aud be finds no weeds of cultivation. He luforas ua ebat the wheat seems to be 
extremely variable, but be does not fevl prepared to say anything as to the forms 
oultivated until we get aometblcg more than tbe tbreebed grain. 

Mr. Reid has also identified some charcoal aa boiog oakwood. Ths wheat and 
pea in several instances bad been obaired together in the same pot. lutwo inscancee 
wheat and barlev were together. 
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A qiinrtsire pehble, probably Isroiight from tlio Croydon grftTdla iu wblcli siivb 
pabbleK nru mrc, lind svidandy heea used aa a (lamrear-etooe but ha<l been found 
too brittle. 

Sovoral ecl)t)ii wore fonnd >vliicb bad probably boeti uaod for orniunond m it ia 
well known tliaaa have in aeTOral instaucea beau aMOcUtod with burials* and wore 
ovidoiiUy tfcasarecl. 

No iron or trnca of iron was discavared aiiywliara. 

Tbe grcac axtout of diteb wbioh baa bMo lofc nnoxpbrod, if at any dmo it can 
be iiiTOKtignted, will doiibtleae reveal mucb more of tlie civiliaation of tbo tribe that 
ocoupled thia camp for a great period : but the objoou above enumoratod, in addition 
to those reeordad in the paper previously read before tbo Institute, are suflloieT^t to 
give a tolerably clear idea of tbe cmlisation, arts, nod manufaetiires of tJio inhabitaiile 
of this town in Surrey in tlie first or aecond century e.c. 

We oust express oor ludebtedness to Mr. A. J. Hogg for nsalstlng tia in anpcrie- 
tending the workmen, to Ur. Reginald A. Smith for information aa to tbe probable dnto 
of the objects found, to Mr. Clement Hold, F.E.S., for axaminiiig tbo seeds dieoovored, 
and to Mr. W* K. V. UuLintoek for identifyiag tha piece of malacliite. 

N, F. ROlURTS. 

__ II. C, COLLVKR. 

REVIEWS. 

PolyneBlB. Oalllot. 

Let Polf/HiMiit ori$niauii eu eoniact dt h civtiiM/ioH, Par A. C» Eng^ee QO 
Ceillet, Parle: Emeet Leroux (tiditeur, fin, Rno Bonaparte), 1909. Pp. 991, UO 
with 259 Phototypes In 9S plates. 

The written portion of Uus work ie in two pnrts. Tbe first and smaller sectioo 
(pp. 7-99) is devoted to a coosideration of tbe oiannors, castoms, religion, aoci politi¬ 
cal Organisation of Tahiti, tbo Marqussae, ajjd Tuauotu arch!psiagoea—that ie, of 
those portions of Easters Polynesia wbioh are under French rule. Tlis larger por¬ 
tion (pp. iOMSI) is a lilstory of tbe relatione batwatn tlie FreiioL and tlie i>aiivea 
In lti94-5-<l, wbioh culminated in tbo wnr—or rnthor insniroctiou^f 1997. 

Tbo first pert will bo fonod of mueli interest to the nntbropologlat. Tbe author's 
account is hasad on hls own obsarratiotiB during a vlilt in 1900. He gives a general 
aoconnt of tbe deUy life of the islanders, (Lair mosio and dances, auitlqul^es, and 
peculiar medley of religious. He found most of their old arte and custozns decayed. 
Tbe febrioation of tapa la almost oxtinot, except among a few old women of tlia 
Marquesas and Tobnei, but icis doubtful wbether anthropophagy boa died out la tbe 
Marquosas. As regnrds religious oouvictlons, tho author considers that the natural 
toqnecity of the Polynesian favours Protestantism, as It glres bim facilities for die- 
cuesloQ wbicL are denied by the abaoluta aubmiaslon required by tbe Cbiiroh of Rome.. 
In Tuamotu there are all sorts of strange sects, He deacribei tbe Sanitoe, or Kanitos, 
whose faith, a mingling of Mormon ism with paganism, is absolutely coRtrary to tbeir 
praotioe. Beeidee tbeso tiers are Mormons, Israelites, Hlobio (Wbiatlera). and Mamoo 
(Sheep). TVipb tppeera to be still effective, ns well ae e belief in tbe maliguaot 
inilnance of tbe iapapau, or departed spirits. In Moorca and Tsbiti atheism prevails. 

A special chapter la devoted to the Tuamotn, the darkest and least known of the 
Eastern Polynesians : "Vno fonle rallde de toutes loe originea.’’ Eiving in islands 
periodically swept by cyclone and tidal wave, death end disaster move tbe people but 
little, a oommon refrain of tbalr songs beiug, “ Demaln nous pouvons mourir.” 

This rafnun is the key-note to M. CaiJIot’s important oontrlbutioA to the history 
of civilisation in Polynesia. Contact with the white man, in the eastern ialenda 
at least, has brought tbe natives nothing but evil. Their cJd restr^nls have been 
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broken clown b 7 tho contempt of tbs wLite man, enJ tlieir fonoor respect for Chris- 
tiaaitj hoe been destroyed by the w&r of creeds and tbs vicioas liToa of uomiDally 
Cbristiaa trruiers. Respect for law and order Is annulled or distracted by the dis¬ 
agreement of ofRcials. The author contrasta the goTernmoot of this population of 
2^.000 by scToral buudrede of officials with the British rule of 920,000.000 In India. 
Tlie Tahitian of Pnpesle is described by the author as *‘iia mriUsd artlficiel.” esTige 
at heart, tliongU outwardly eirilieed. Tbo roaed raoee are grossly immoral. The 
country ilself Jacks nulmation, it is moribund, and tbo trareller is disgusted. M. 
Caillot omisidera that before thirty years havs passed the popiilatJoTi will be extinct. 
Its only hope of rsTlTal Ilea in the abaorptlou of the islands by Britain or America, 
A result to which the plerclug of the Isthmcs of Panama by tUe latrer power will 
indubitably contrlbulo. 

The platoa added to M. Calllot’s book in illusCratlon oocupy aa much space as 
thewnlten matter. The oinoty-two sheets reproduce 159 pbctograpliM (some double- 
l>age) of soouory, poople, art, and antlqultloa A few of tlie scones of life in Papeete 
are rather poor, but a great numbor of the reprodiiotlons are exceedingly good. 

_;_SIDNEV If. HAY, 

North Aaerloa: Aroheeolog’y. Moorehead. 

Tk* Slon9 Afft in yortk America. By Woiren E. Moorehoad. Boetou QQ 
and Now York: Houghton Miffiin Co., 1910. Two vols. Pp. 457 + 415, Ou 
723 illustrations. ?ric^ 31s. Zd. 

This tdiniruble work la more oomprehenMfve eren than the titio suggests ; beeidos 
the various types of implement of cluppod and polished etono found throngbont tlio 
United State*, it deals also with objevts of shell, bone, copper, aud homatito, and 
with textile fabrlos and pottory. It must bavo been diffionit for the author, in the flmt 
plHCO, to avoid being overwhelmed by his material; not only has he studied tbo rioh 
collectloDe in tlie American mnscums, but ho has had a largo number of private 
oollectiooB placed at hie disposal. This lest fact is of great importance, since many 
of tbo maeterpiecee of aboriginal oroftsinaosliip are is the poaeceeion of private 
individuals. The first idea which strikes the re^er on glanclog through tbo book ie 
that, high M we have been acuuetomed to rank tbe North Americau as a vrorker m 
stone, wo bavo yet failed to appreciate tbe feet tliot the Predyuastlo Egyptian alone 
oaii runk as bli master. Evidence to that effect abounds ie tlie illastratlons to this 
work, hut il is sufficient to men^on tbo dellcnlo stone srrow-hoedH from Oregmt 
(Fig. 104). those of obsidian from Kentucky (Fig. 137), tbe “portraits” in chipped 
stone from Tennessee (Fig. 157), and tbo long blades and axes, also from Tounossee 
(Fig, 161). 

The qneeUoa as to what subome should be obeorved lo dealing witli a material 
of this vast extant is not easy to solve. hVom many points of view tbo googrepbical 
system is most Instructive, but ui tills case tho author was doubtless right in preferring 
a olaasifieatioo baaed ou type. Had he adhered to the former a considorabla amount 
of ropotition would have been inevitable, and tlie work must have attuned formidable 
dimenelone. Aa it is, he is by oo meaos forgetful of the necessity of pointiug out 
the geographical distribiitiOD of the various types, but every now and sgala inserts 
a paragraph which gives a short sumionry from this point of view. For a more 
complete picture tbe student may have recourse to tlie excellent index. 

With regard to class!fioaUon, tbe author has adopted lo tbe main that drawn up 
by tbe Oocunictee oo Archfcologioal Nomcoolature, as set forth io tlieir report preaented 
to the Baltimore meetiug of the Amerloan Arcligeological Assooietion io 1908, vrhich bw 
tbe advantage of being particularly applicable to Ajoericau scone implements, tboug 
it bears little relation to the metboda of vlaselfioation in vogue in this contioont. 
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Id fr Bhorl review it it difficult to do more tbeo preeeot s fev poJnte from the 
enormous amount of iofonnation contaiuod in the book. 

Well worth consideration are the remarks ontlio skill of the Indiyidutl workman 
in relation to the formation of local types. Interesting, else, is the view of the author 
that tho ao-oa])ed drills or piercers may bare been pins for fastenlog garments. 

Of the stcue axes moat noteworthy are the fioo fluted speeimene charaoteristic 
of Wisconsin. In this oosoecllon it may be mentioned that the odse shown in 
Fig. 216 most surely be of ifengaieo origin, end have fouod its way to Amorioa by 
the same mysterious msa&e whicb heve brought New Zosland implements to this 
conn try and Ausirallan axes to ths Veldt. 

As regards those laysterious objects known as bannsr^stooes " end “bracers*' 
the author bas no new explanation to offer. It might be smd that perhaps be 
discards Cushing's explena^on too lightly, aad that It would have been better to have 
included the “ bird-stones" in tbe saiae volume. It Is greatly to be hoped that 
tfr. Stewart Colin may soon be induced to publish the resnlt of bis important 
researches on these enigmatical ohjectu. It is lotereetlng to note that the author 
brings svldeucs to show that these etones are earlier in origin than the mouuds. 
Not only In this ehapter but also in the aeotions allotted to otlier forms of Implement 
in bone and stone, are flgured many Interesting aeries illuitratiug the method of 
manufaelura of tbe types under dtsousiion ^ ib tbe preiout instance two Illustrations, 
Figs. $51 and $52, show that the bole drilled through the “winged" banner-stones 
wee produced by neaiie of a reed drill i tbe photogrsplii show tbe ioeomplete 
perforation with the core in /trii. Another interesting seriee is that Illustrating the 
manufactore of bone (Ish-books (Figs. 54T and 548). 

Before leaving ths subject of stone objeote, it may be said that die obspter on 
stone pipes is of pertloular Interest, eud that tbe bumaQ figure found in a mound In 
CertariviHe In Georgia, and illuitrnted In Fig. 486, Is one of the most remsirkable 
examples of stone art yet foood in North Anerioe. 

Of the objects In shell the most striking Is a“gorg«t “ engraved with tbe figure of 
a men in die attitude of easting a clroular object whlob be holds lo his han<l (Fig. 554): 
eertain shell hesds from Arisons in the form of frogs (Figs. 556 and 5$7) are else of 
Interest as bearing a striking ilmllarity to shell l>seds found on the Femvlao ooasc. 

Another interesting resemblance occurs in the designs engraved upon certain 
bone objeote from Ohio, though In this case it Is the art of the nortb-west coast 
which is suggested. 

In tbe ohspter on copper the author edopu the view, which, indeed, is now 
universally aecspted, that the copper deposits were worked by tbe Indians before the 
coming of the white nan, though it ie still open to question whether tbe industry hed 
become obsolete at the time of the disoovory. 

The problem as to bow the southern tribes obtained their copper Is not eesy to 
solve. Noth log bas been found la tbe north which could suggest that a system of 
barter existed, and the author is iocUned to bebeve that tbe peoples of Ohio and the 
south made raids into tbe copper country for the purpose of obtaining a supply of the 
metal. As regards the objects of oopper themselves, it is interesting to note that, 
whereas North American stone arrow-heads are normally taeged, those of eopper aie 
invariably socketed. In this connection It might he suggested that the lo^mlled 
bead-mask” of copper (Fig. 516) looks more like a seat of the pattern common 
in the Antilles. 

One fact in psrticular will strike the reader, and that is Che impossibility of 
estimating the prebietot^o population from the quantity of their remains. On tbe one 
hand we have namerous “ workshops," which seem Co suggest a large local population 
and a etooe industry of oonsldsrable duration ; on the other we have evidence of the 
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eztrfionliDftrj r4pulit7 with wbicli tnoMof former InhekitMtte m*/ dtaeppear. Witnosa, 
for ex Ample, tbo following pAeaege **Oii the foor or fire BbAwuo altos in the Steto 
** of Ohio there were large bodies of Indians assembled during the period embraced, 
“ (roughly) 1700 and 1812 , . , Their leaders, Tecuraaeb and Coroetalk, were 
ee gaged io twenty-two ectlona wltli our troops ; aumeroua tradera were amoog them, 
'* and (bey sent many expeditions sgalust the frontiers. Yet, If one walks orer there 
'• popoloQB Bites of blatorlo times, one llnda prsctically ootliiag, save hers and there 
** a glaas bead or a broken tomahawk.’* 

Another point wblcb forces itself upon the reader’s notice la tbe extraordiosry 
riehnaaa of the private oolleotiona io the Statea: nearly all tbe most imporiaet 
spetimena are In private hand a. This very fant givea rise lo a difficulty io lUuetraiion, 
Datorally tbe speolmons belonging lean individual are figured together, aud the resolt 
ia that it has been Impossible to aeriate the objects in tbe way whieh, from the point 
of view of the atudent, would be most deairablo. Another oritiolsm which might be 
made raises a more importaot point; ihero has been a tendency to arrsuge the 
specimeoB io a decorative manner, which la not only unaoientlflo but adds to the 
difficulty of comparison. Otherwise, tbe illustraciona are excellent and funilaUed on 
the moat goneroos scale, tbo coloured platee and pliotograturee being oapeoially 
pleasing. While wot wishing to appear uugrateful for what la unneual liberality in 
this reipect, one oanoot help feeling that it would have been better to aubatltute for 
tbe tw^coloured plates of Implemenia from the Baliamas and hfexioo, ethers of 
object! more germane to the area under dleousalou. 

But these are alight oritiolims ami of little weight when set egalnat the general 
value of tiile Itborioue and painstaking work. Mr. Moorehetd hae aoeompliebed a task 
of permanent value, and hii hook will be a classic for many years to oomc. 


Ofiylon : Folklore. Parkor. 

nilafft folk-tahi f)f Ceylon. Colleetad and Translated by H. Parker, late 
of the IrrigetioD Deparlmeot, Ceyloo. Lusao 4 Co., 1910- (Vol. I-] ■ ^ 

Mr. H. Parker has given us a book of much interest. He relates eome seventy 
tales gathered at first hand from the varlooe castes of Ceybn, and hae been at great 
pains to seek out their Indian counterparta aod to tell ibeee at length witii their 
variant vertiooe. Moreover, in a conciee Introduction he akotobes out e picture 
of everyday Ceylon village life and explains the attributes of tbe diffbrent cnates, 
together with the titles and functions of the rural officials, so that the reader may 
fully underetand tbo technicalillee upon whieh the giat of tbe legeods frequsutly 
depeude. 

A few of tbe ules have been taken down from diotttiwi, hut tbe author telle ue 
that “ all the rest have been written for me In Sinhalese by tbe narrators tbemaelvee, 
or by tbe vilUgera employed by me to collect them, who wrote them just as they 
were dictated. I preferred this latter method as being free from any disturbing 
“ foreign iofiueuoe.” Mr, Parkor’a idm has been to render tbe genuine eforioi them- 
selvea as reUted by the Sinbaleie in tbe literal simplicity of their native laegnage, 
without any attempt at literary style which the originals do not possess. 

To turt to .the ulea tbemielves, they begin appropriately enough with the 
Making of the Great Earth,” in which Vlabnu ceaaulw the god Saman (Indra ; 
VUbnn’a elder brother), and Raho. the Asura chief, as to the maooer in which be 
coold effect the recreation of tbe earth, wMch bad been swallowed cp by one of those 
periodical deluges obroaicled in Hindu mythology. Rahu tells Viahun to plant a 
lotus seed, which apronta in seven days. Rshu proceeds down the etalk to the earth, 
briotfs no a handful of sand, which forms the nuoleus of tbe present globe. Tbo 
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maks A woaiAn, nrid tLoas tvo form tbe itaranta of all living on tbe proeent efirtb. 
Tho legend ie •epeeklly inlereichigf cia Ic j$ only lu tJjo Sinhaleae venloa tbal -wo 
find auy Asnre assisting m the creatioo, and Mr. Parker thinks with renaorc that 
Cbis is based ou tbe ludinn notion that the Asurae were of more ancient date tliuii 
lliO god II fact, their eider brothers, and possosning groatar powers, ^oxt we have 
the origin of tlie sun, tbe moon, and tlie Great Paddy** (Ma H—tbe largest form 
of rioa), these being raipeotively the two eons end daughter of a widow. The elder 
eon atid the daughter having refused food to tlieir motber, tbe former was turned 
into the sun, whieh is never allowod to reeU and tlie latter into tbe Great Paddy, 
which, while in hell is oooked in mud.” Tbe younger eon, beiug more Blial, 
became tbe tranquil moon, “where refreshing Ireeses blow." 

The great majority of the tales, however, deal with village iouldenta, in which 
there ie more or less of stirring adventure, wliere tbe good hero, ae a rule, oven* 
tiially triumphs and the villein ia duly putilslted. As in roost Kasteru and Afrlcait 
folklore, animals play a very promineDt rd/e, assisting those who have treated tiiem 
kindly or have euccoured them in dietresa The jackal is ropresaotad ae tbe 
orafiieit'^tbe Reiciecke Fuclis of Ceylon—the leopanl being rologuied to tlie lowest 
place, like (he tigor in India and the liyaeuu in East Africa. The lion ie tbe 
kiug of beasts; ilia tluy nouse-deor, as iu Povueo, Ie depleted as a olever animal, 
while tbe hare nod the turtle are endowed with nuoh wisdom, la oaa etory the 
turtle gels the better of ^lo more aimple elephant, after the fashion in which bis 
European ooumerpart, the (ortoiee, outwitted the hure. Challenging the elephant 
to a iwimming raoe acrois a river, he aske e cousin tortle to hide on Ibe opposite 
hauk, from which be pops up ioog before the ponderous psobydera eeo mob tbe 
goal. There ere several other varlauts of stories feotlller to Woetom readers, such 
as tbe monkey In *' Mr. Janol who befriends bit master much In tbe same 

manner as our old friend Puts iu Boots helped tbe “Marquis of Cerahas," In die 
“Female Quell” iho bird, in order to ioduae a muson to recover bar lost egg from 
beneatli a fallen rock, has to go from pillar to post for assistance, just as tbs old 
woroan, whose pig would not get over tbs stile, did in our ehildren’s tele, the finale 
in this oase being a oat willing to oatcb a rat in place of the butcher who eon* 
tented to kill the ox wbioh refnied to drink the water which declined to quench 
tbe Bre, dto. Tben igmn we have ia “8igirls Siflflft tbe Giant” a vereiou of 
Andorsen'e story of the Veliant Tailor who killed “seven at one blow.” Other 
variaote are found in TM Arabian A^yA/j, and we also meet that gigantic bird, 
iba ntkb, known ia Ceylon as the Aotkaoda Loiuyfi, while tbe femiliar gbouls and 
geoii appear under the name of Takas. 

The author has wisely divided his book into several secdoos, aooordlog to tba 
souroe from which be obtained bis material. Thus we have storiea of tbe “Cult)- 
“ vator Clasa and Vaoddas,” of tbe “Ton* tom Baa tors'* (who both Ja India aod ia 
Ceylon are reckoned arrant fools and a legitimate butt for tba practical joker), of 
^e Durayae (tbe carrier easts), of tbe Bodiyas (ropsmakert and cattle teudere—a 
very low caste), acd of tbe Kionaras or mat weavers, tbe lowest CMte of all. Tbis 
last people are of exceptional iatorest, as, despite their social statne, which pre- 
clndea Cbero from entering a Buddhiet temple or its eoeloeuree, they possess vHlftga 
tanks and rlceflelds, owo cattle, aod have good bouses and neat villages. Mr. I’arker, 
owing to his coDnectioQ with tbe Irrigation Department of Ceylon, bad speoial oppor¬ 
tunities for observing the social custema of tbe lower eaates, and bis remarks and 
dednetions are ethoologieally Interesting. We ebaU look forward Co a promised second 
voLnme with much pleasure. T H J 
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Africa, Central, Thonner. 

Vom Kongo Zvm XJbangi. By Fr*ii» Tliounar. B^rlio : Dietrioh Beiuor. ^4 

Tbia book ia reaaUof a botaniet's four rooittba’ journayin tie Belgian / i 
Congo. The Recount of cLe ezpeJittoo uke$ up thirty'four pages; geography, uatoxal 
bittory, aud anthropology beiug dealt with in aaiotber thirty ; there are la all 111 pages 
of test and 114 plates; this tieeins to justify the supposUion chat the book lias beeu 
mainly written for tbs sake of tbs lllusln^oas, and 1 coay state at once that most of 
them are well worth it. Kerr XhODuer Is au ezeoUeot photographer, aud it is diffiouU 
to imagine finer seoeery more beautifully represeated thui the landscapes cf platee 
fiO, 51, or 66. W]iy the true artist who produced tbess slioold have induded such 
aUeolnte failures aa plates 40 (the same as plate 41, bat with tbe central figure moving), 
46, 49, nod 66, passes my imdersuBding. Uorr Tlmniiov’s landeea|)os are probably 
tbo beet ever taken iu the Congo, but Lis hucuan figures are moedy spoiled by tbe utters* 
motions, when a snapshot would bsTo secured success. There is no excuse for ible in 
a oounCry where a fairly good leas permile tbo taking of lusuniaiioous pbotcgrnpha 
for ton hours ef the day. 

Althongb Herr Tbonoer’s stay in tbo country wae too short to admit of tborougb 
iuvestigationa, nerertbeleee be has made a good use of it, and bio tabular elusificstlons 
are a limely addition to our knowledge of the Upper Cotigo. Tbo llogaistie map, 
annexed to tbe voluiuo and eonpiled with the aid of tbe local ofReials, will be all iho 
more gla<lly received because it shows tbe northern frontier of tbe Bantn-apeaklng 
peoples. 

The reluciaoce of the natlvei to diiones oortain maltere with an abeolnte stranger 
Is attributed by the author to ignorance; hence bis nwiimption that they are 
UQae<|jalnted with the uame of tlieir own tribe. As be muiiagod to obuin tbase 
tribAl names from tbe roeldeiit officials it Is obvious that ihyneM alone aoeounted for 
their rofosal to give bin tbo required Informatiou. 

The autiior objecu to the designation ** Bond jo," which is generally used by 
French travel leri In eoaneetion with oertam river tribes on the U bang I; hut falls 
into tlie latne miarako by advocating tbe name Ngombe for tbe Inhabitants of the 
Cenge*blncerlaiid. More pardouable tban Herr h'robeniue's blunder, who believed that 
** Baseneebi" wae a tribal name, it ie none the leee ioacceptable. Sometiniee tribes 
will edopt tbe nickname given so them by their aeiglibours, but tbe *‘Ngombc" do 
bot do this and consider it on iosult; finally, the BO>ca]ied ‘'Bgombe" do not form, 
iu any scoee, a distinct linguistic noit, A part cl tbo Mongo are Included by 
Herr Thonnerm tbe NgomUe clau, whereas the laijority are not; on tbe other band, 
tbe ioland-Bapoto, who enjoy tbe same nickname, are left out. 1 should be sorry 
for the traveller who called a Budja face to face a Kgombc; Herr Tboouer Inoludei 
them. The linguistio uult ought to be designated as Mongo; it includes some 
tribes which the antbor calls Rangele aed Ngombe aod many more, some of them 
extendiog aefar as tbe Senkuru aud tbe Keeui; but it must be well understood that 
not all tbe peoploa who are niokoamod Ngombs speak langnagoe akin to Mongo. 
Ngombe means iu good Knglish busbnlgger." 

To speak of averages when moasoremeots of eeven men only are available is 
inadmissible. 

The reproductioo of tbo pbotograpbs by J. Loewy at Vienna ie above praise. 
The book is well worth buying, especially for the sake of tbe laodscepes. 

Herr Thonoer gives some edviee concerning tbe ootfit needed for six months’ 
journey in the Congo; I do not think it would be wise to follow bis conoseL At 
eny rate a supply of throe cakes of soap might be foond insufficient. E. T. 
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Argentine. Outes: Bruob. 

T.a9 V\^<u Rasat ArgentiTUit. Cundroe Murales j Texto BxpIlcitiTo. Por 
P«Ux F. OiiMa j Ctflos Brucb. BaonoB Aires: Comp. Sud'Americsat de iC 
BUIoUb da Btopo, IdlO. Six well maps, 107 x 70 cm. Pp. tii, 19 x Idem. 

Lot Aloriftnet d$ la Bepullie Po^ Felix F. Oates 7 Csrios Bruch. 

Baeoos Airsa: Batrsde et Cis, 1910. Pp. 149, ^ith 146 Figa. 20 x 14 cm. 

In no pare of the vorld bw greater progresa bean made in anChropelogical 
iDveatIgstion during tbs last twsntj pears than in tbs Argentiae Republic. It will, 
of cooxsa, ba manp pears pet before anpthlng like e detulad picture can be painted 
of tbe arebasoiogp and ethnographp of an enornoua region sucL as tbls» but the 
eCBOunt and the qaalitp of the work alreadp perfonoed la surpriaing considering the 
small number of field*workers engaged in tbe task. But wlisc tbess gentlemen have 
lacked in nnnben tbep bave fully supplied in enterprise sad derotion, sod for the 
stadent of tbe future the works of Ambroaelti, AmsgLino, Boman, LafoDe-QueredOi 
Lehman n^NiCMbSt Moreno, sod Oates will always be lodispcnssble. 

Tbe exaot ooedltioo of the present stage of sotbropologioal enquiry In the 
ArgenBne has now been most oonveniently summed up in two excellent little bookr, 
tbe joint work of P. Oates and 0. Bruch. Tbe first of these consiata of a aorlei 
of six wall maps'* dealing each with one of tbe following aresi: the Mon tees of 
the DOrth'Wsst, the Cbsoo, tbe Rio Qrande sad east coast, tbe “Llenuras,** Patagonia, 
and Tierra del Fuego. These *^wall ns spa,*' which are accompanied by a small 
Toluma of explanatory text, skew a small map of the region, typical acanery, 
portraits of the inhabitants, and photogrnpha illustrative of the ethnography and 
archmology of tbs district. With this publication is doesly oonneoted tbe second, 
a small hand'book of some one hundred and forty ptges, the illnstratioDS of wfaich 
are reduced copies of the flgares on the‘‘walhmaps’* mentioned above set in 
tbs text. Tbe text iteelf, considering Ita comprehensive nature, la a oarTel of 
eompression. 

Tbe introduction starts with a definition of anthropology, and then proceeds (0 0 
short olassifieation of geological pei^s, treating at greater longtii those with which 
anthropology deals, and a short surrey of tbe research work already accomplished. 
The first chapter sketebes the geology and paUacntology of tho Argentine Republic, 
and deals Id an eminently sass manner with tbs question of early buman rensius, 
including tbe fsmons femur and atlas of Monte Rermoso. The remaining six chapters 
are devoted to tbe six areas mentioned above. In eaoh of these sometblng is said 
sbout tbe physical geography of tbe region under discussion, tbe physleal and linguistic 
ohsTactars of the lohabitoote, and their material, pepohicel, and aocial life. To oucb 
chapter in appended a blbliogrepby divided into two sections, ''essential” and "sup* 
plemehlery.” Only those who here attemptsd to compile a general work of small 
oompass can retlise tbe enormous amount of labour which goes to tbo making of small 
handbooks sack as these: and only those who, like the reviewer, beve speuC long 
hours in searckiog out tbe articles dealing with this vast ares, can appreciate to what 
extent they smooth the path of the stadent. Tbe only drawback io eonoeetJoa with 
these exoelleut little pnblieations is that they are in Spanish, and It is much to be hoped 
tbst the latter of tbe two may be translatad ; bat even this is not a serious insttcr, 
because a reedlog knowledge of Spanish is essential to sU wbo ettarept tbe atody of 
South American aiobsology or ethnography. Of the general arraogemsnc of tbo 
material m qnaei-tabular form and the whole scheme of tbe two books in ques^on 
Dodiing can bs said except in terms of tbe blgboet praise. T. A. J. 


Piineed by Bm ahs 8 i>omswoon« Lm, m» UajesCp's Ftinten, I«at aardlng Street, B.C. 
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Bpypt Witli Plate H. Hurpay: Sellgmann. 

Not* on tfto 6ls:n. fiy C. G. S4ligmann, 9f.D.y and Margaret 

A. Murray. / 0 

Tlie Mrlieet form of the Sa ugc ia a loop endlog b«Iow io a ttraifht venicaJ 
line. It U found on cUj ouliage from tho tomb of Sa>nekht, a kin; of the III djaaetj 
(Not. 1 aod 2, Oantacg, Bft KkalU/y pie. xix, 2, 6, 7 ; zx^lil, H> p. 2i), wbaro it ie 
written or engraxed in a aomewbat curaive toanaer wiebouc det^a of an^ kind. In 
ibe tomb of Ptahhstep of tke V dynaai/ (No. 9. QnibeU, Bameteeumy pi. xxzTiil, I ; 
Daxiea, Pta^^etep, I, pi. xvi, 998) it ia giveo in more detail and appeara ilka a loop 
bound wUU tranaverae laahing at the bottom, and with a oroaa*Iaabmg oo each aide of 
the loop. Id the aaao dynaat/ tbe appenda^ea at tbe aides drat appear, and the 
vertical line below widena alightly at tho base (Noa. 4 and 5, Mariette, Maeta^ty 
D67, D95). 

In tie VI dynaity both forma aro found, tbe earlier form oeonra lu the eartouohee 
of King! Mebti*em*aaf and K«fer'ia>Hor (No. 10, fietbei ^framdentesteyB, M. I. 190, 
end No. 9, Petrie, Rietory of Bgypt, I, p. 99*i ed. 1909) t also In tbe pjramid'tezt 
of Sieg Uoae (No. 7, 6etbe, op. e\L 295, W. 1. 422). Tbe later form with appendagea 
oceura in tbe parallel paeaage of tbe pyramid*text of King Teta, tbe immodiate 
eueoeaaor of Dnai (No. 9, Setbe, op. oU. 285, T. 1. 242). Another xarlaut form Ie found 
iu tbe pyramid-text of TJnaa (No. 6, Setbe, op. eit. 1. 562). 

Borebardt(.?a(VroAr(/7/tir AegypHiche Spraeke, XLIV, 1907, p. 78) and Jdquier 
(Airueif dot TVoeavx igyptunt et ateyriene, XXS, 1906, pp. 99, 40) baxe figured 
tlie eign from 7 dynaaty tonba and bare dlaouiaed it« origin, whiob they agroe in 
deriving from a bundle ^ papyroa atelka, though they take different viewa of tbe 
purpoao to wbieb tbe bundle wm put* Eorobardt poinu oet that it ia epeoially 
aaiooiated with berdemen, and when unrolled forma a mat which ia uiad ae a wlodtcreea. 
Jdqoier aleo reeognleee that tbe bundle of papyrei aulka ia ipeolally aaaociated with 
berdimeo, but laya more atreaa oo ite nae worn round the neek, hi wbieb poaitioo he 
coaaidora it ata a guard or protection againat the horna of cattle. Jdquler etatoa that 
DO repreaenUtloDa of berdamon wearing theae objeou are found later then the Old 
Eingdora, but that when theae no loDger ocoor the ea amulet begina to be found, end 
he anggeata that et tbia time tbe roll of papyrua aulka fell into deeeetude, whiob be 
coeaidera expleiua the mauy xariatioea io the form of the algD, 

In tbe Xll dyoeaty another change ie the form Uhea piece, for the long veriieal 
atom now divides into two apreading enda. Though thia form, with the lateral 
appendagea and tbe divided atem, becomea tbe oonTeDtional method of depiotiog tho 
ea aign, there U oonatanlly a tendency to revert to tlie early form with tbe undivided 
vertical line. On tbe aigo from an ivory wand figured in No. 11 (Proc. Soo. ^ Bihlieal 
Arokaotoyy, 1905, May, pi. vj, No. 9) there ie n dietinot attempt to represent mat 
work or a bundle of reede iaahed together, aod ibia also occurs io the broufe amulet 
from £1 Eeb and in tbe royal jewellery of Bahabur (de Morgan, Dakehury 11, pi. v, 
12, 94, 95). On another ivory wand (No. 19, Proc. Soe. of iMklkat ArcAaolopy, 1905, 
pi. XV, No. 34) Che appendagea are clearly though roughly indicated. In tbia, ae io tbe 
oiber ivory wand, it represents an amulet, buC iQ No. 19 (id. ib. 1905, pi. v, No. 6) it 
ocQura ee a hieroglyph, and for tbe first time io its fully conventionalised form. 

Of tbe two examples of tbe XVIIl dynaaty. No. 14 (Neville, Deir el Bakr* 
pi. xliU), ia a hieroglyph, sad shows a tendency to revert to the early type, tbe 
diviaioQ at tbe base being little more than the spreading visible in the exsmplesfrom 
tbe V sad VI dynsaties. No. 15 (Navills, op. cU., pi. li) la represented as an 
amulet beneaih tho birth couch, on which Aabmee, mother of Queen Hatshepsut, la 
kneeling. Tbe alabester vase a buman*Usaded Taurt bolding tbe so«aign before 
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h«r (P]»t« H) »bowd tbe form of tho sign io tho Appeodagee being partioularl/ 
vel) shown. 

No. 16 IB of the XIX dynast/ and oocors m a blerogljpb (Mariette, Abydot^ 1, 
pL S3). It is of the ueijal form and calls for no special remark. 

No. 17 U of the XXTT d/naat/ from Bubastii, where ic occurs as a bierogl/pli 
(Neville. Fettival /Jail, pi. iv). 

No. 18 ie the amulet held h/ TaurC in a relief sculpture of the XXVI d/nastj 
(Uarlette, Jffonumtnit divert, $\). Ae might be expected at this period w]\en ancient 
sculpture was sntch eopied, the form approximates to the early type. 

The hlack basalt Taurt, now In the Curo Mnaonte, gives the cooTBotioiial form 
with appends.gee and divided end (Plate N, Fig. 2). Tble is a typical repreaentatiou 
of the goddess holding the emblem on each side of her. 

The sign uederwent no change XXX dyaaaty, but retains Its conventional 
form (No. 19. Lepslua, /fenkmaUr, 111, 286). 

In Ptolemaic times it is found io a highly oonTentloiialtesd form, baarfug little 
reaomblanee to .the orlglual type (No. 20. 81. Z/epalus, op, cU, IV. 41a, 34a; No. 22, 
Decree pf Canopus, II. 18,19). Bui hi No. 28 (Decree of Canoput, II. 18,14, 17) U 

U evident that the bar below the loop Is a lato Inventlou and not universally adopted. 
While In Nos. 24 and 28 (Naville, Deir el Bahri, pi, oxllx) there is au attempt 
to return to the original form, the meaning of wlileb was now lost tbongli the object 
is still ropresentsd in the hand of Taurt. 

The meaning of the word ea, wben written wlUi this sign, Is protection." 
Though there are levemi other signs which are phonograms for 8 and alepb, they 
are net iotercbangeable with the eign under oonaideratlou, with the exception of •SW* 
which has not only the same vocalisation but the same meaclng also, Even wbe)i 
the latter sign means an order" or ** course '* of priaste, the two can be Interobauged. 
Gardiner (Zeiuekri/t fur Aegyptiseke Spracke, XLll. p. 116 Jt.) bas shown eon« 

cluslvely that is never read so until the New Kingdom, except when spelt out, 
and that It Is definitely the figure of a herdsman bolding a peg and rope for tethering 
cattle. 

The theory advanced by Jdquler and Borebardt aocoucts completely for the 
meaning of ** protection." but it doee act account for the fact that Taurt,* the hippo* 
potafnus*headed goddess of ohild^blrtb, Ie almost Invariably represented carryiog this 
eiga either ia front or on each side of her. her baods renting upon the top as she 
ntaads upright. The object Is so closely coooected with this goddess that it is 
definitely ber emblem wbea used is an amulet, and must therefore be considered ae 
an attribute or as some object over which she had special ooaCrol. As goddoei of 
cbild'birtb she would necesearlly protect the female organs of generation. 

Disregardlog for the moment the origin of the sign and the significance wbioL 
it boro In later times, there seems Uttle doubt that at one time the sa amulet did 
represent a bundle of papyrus stalks, tbs bronae amulet found at El Rab being con* 
vlnclng evidence of this. But the various fonui assumed by tiie sign seem to indicate 
that this meaning was foij^ttea, and we believe that (whatever Its origin) It came to 
be regarded as representing the uterus and Its appendages, and in support of our 
hypcthseii we would draw particular attention to the wlng-lIke additions ou each side 
of the main portion of the sign. These outgrowths cannot be explained on any 
development of tbe mat bypotbesis; on the other hand, they are ezamplei of the 
typical method adopted by the Egyptians to render the membranoe surrounding the 
viacora and (in a broad sense) tbe proceeaea of the vlsoera. In support of this state* 
ment we need only refer lo tbe common repreeentatlona of tbe heart In wall paintings 


The mcain&g ol Ta«ort is The Orsat Ona'* 
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FM. 1, Si* a, 8, Dyu* HI, i ^ S. Dyeu 7, 8«iqji»; 6, t, $, Dyo. yj.Sftqqsra: 

$, Byn. VI, Pra«eo»i»e« uuk&own; 10» Dys. VI, 11, 18, H, Dyo. XII, Pro^eoAnco 

unkaowa. H. 16, Dya. XVItl, Wr A Bibrl; It, Dyn. XIX, Abydo* i tf, Dyu. XXll, BobMtii; 
l«, Dyo. XXVI, XaniAki 19, Dyn. XXX PBil*; », Ftolcm-ilo, JMfa { 81, Pwlemaie, Omboe; 
29. 28. Ptol«msic, TMii: 84, 84, Ptol»d»to, Deir A BkbH. 
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uid ia bftrd4(«n« unuJet^. Id iudu; of cheae not only vt (hero latoral proeoMee (Id 
•Ttry irty cozDpDTdblo ^(b those of ilie sa vhleh doubtleea represeat the peri> 

eerdiucDf* but in some besrt emuleCs the bwe of the heart has a sinular projeetioo, 
vbidi in this position ean ooJy refer to the great veeiels. If then ve adopt Che 
hypothesis that the body of the sign representt the body of (he uterus, Che origin 
end signidcauee of the letorel processes become epparent immediately. 

Once this idea is acoepted, the occurrooce of snob forme as Noe. 16 end 17 
becomes intellcgible, and their occurrence in cum supports our hypothesis, for such 
realistio represeatations as is shown in these hguroe cennot be due to accident and 
can mean nothing but cbat the sign wes made to represent Cbe female organs of 
generation. This ie farther sopported by the XVIll dynasty alabaster rue shown 
in Plato H, Fig, 1 (for a photograph of which we are indebted to the oourtsay of its 
owner, the Bev. W. MaoGregor), representing tho biiaen-headed Teurt The goddess 
holds the so emblem, represeoted wUh appendages npon which are well-marked strife, 
against her abdomen In as nearly as possible the correct poeitloa of the luternal 
organs of generatioo. 

The persistence of (be lateral processes Indicetes their Importanoe as representing 
e cenatant feature of the ob^t portrayed as would be tbe case if they represented 
the uterine tppendeges. The forma esaumed by the sign io later timee aeom 
empbetlenlly to support our view, and, leet it be alleged (bat the slight anatomical 
knowledge of the Egyptians would not heTe allowed them to reoegulae the form 
of tbe non-prsguauc uterus end ita appendages, we may «ee the oploiou of Dr. Elliot 
Smith, who egrcos with us that tbe Egyptiaus knew enough about the visoera to 
enable them to recognise the uterus and Ite appendages end to eppreoiete their chief 
fuDOtioQ. Further, Mr. P. LI. OriAthf has shown that in all probability Cbe headdress of 
tbe goddess Miekhent is a oouveutloaaliaed represeutation of the bicometo eniraal uterus. 

Although we oennot draw up e table showing thedeecentof tbe various forma, it 
aeema that they can be divided into five main groups: tbe forma with a eroM*piece 
is Group V being probably derived dlreotly from typictl extmplee of Group II. The 
groupe do not altogether eorreapoud to ohronoJogioal periods, for though realistio forms 
(euoh as No. 17} were produced from the SX dynasty onwards, in tbe latter part of this 
period the highly conventional form with the erose*piecB Is also found, 

I. Early oonventioDel forms (Noa, 1, 2, 8, 7) wblob do ooC clearly represent the 

uterus, and may possibly have bees derived from somo other souroe, the central cavity 
is not always pear*sbapod, and tbe lower extremity of tbe sign le iovarlebly single 
end often disproportionately long; lateral proeesses osually, but not Invariably (No. 4), 
abesuS. ' 

II. Forme (No. 11) dating from the XII dynasty, which the croes-ties sbow to be 
derived from e bundle of papyrus stalks. Tbe lower end Is often bifid. One cross- 
tie immediately above the ^oiot of bifurcation may be, and often Is, strongly sccentuated 
(as la No. 15). Lateral processes commonly, perhaps inveriebly, ebeenc. 

III. Forme directly derived from IT, but bearing lateral processec (Noe. 14, 15, 16, 
16). Tbe cross'tle ia the region of the bifuroatiou, though always present and often 
exaggerated, may be the only eross*tie shown tod appoare to repreeeut tbe os vMri, the 
limbs below the bifurcation repreeentlsg tbe vagina. 

IV. Utorns relatively slightly conveetionalised in shape (Nos. 12,13, 16, 17, 19) 
the vagina may be represented, tod in some oases li merely a continnadon of tbe outline 
of the uteras : appendages as loops or more or lese elongated lateral masses. These 
are mostly late forms, bnC examplM approximating to this type occur in the V dynaety 
(Noe. 5, ^ 3). Probably Nos. 9 aud 10 belong to this group. 

* tlnmj, tioffor^ JfaMtaiat, I, ph mvii, 9, 

t p. SO; JVwadijy* Sihl, ZZJ, 277, 
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y. Highl^r fonu (Noa. S0-S5). AH thwe appeAT to be reUCiTelf 

late; tbe lover porttoo of tbe figure 01^7 be greatif elongated (ae m Noe. 21 and 25). A 
croM.piece, apparent!/ derired from the anhh sign, ma/ take tbe place of 
tbe exaggerateJ crou.tie in SerUe XU, and there nay be fantaatio 
addenda Co the tign ae id No. 23. 

Profeaaor Petrie haa auggeeted to ue that the emblem of Taslc 
(Fig. 2), the great Carthagioiao goddeae, la eonneoted whb the ra eign. 

Tbe amount of Egyptian inftjeDOd vialble in Carthi^olaD art ia rery 
great» aod the emblem of Tanit may very veil be a miannderetood copy 
of the blgbiy>eouveDtioiialie«d forma of tbe Ptolemaic period, eacb 
ae Noe. 20 and 21. The loop liaa become a circle, tbe appeodagee are 
omitted, hot the crosa'bar remalna and tbe divided ende are united, tbce foriciog 
» uianile. C. G, 8EL10MANK. 

® _ M. A. MURRAY. 

Phyaloal Anthropology. 

TH* PlfT^renoee And Affinltlaa of PoloaolithlQ Mon «nd ih« 71 
Anthropoid A pee. By John Gniy. , 

It ia now very generally admitted that there were two diatinot racea of men 
Uving contemporaneonaly In Efirope in tbe PalmoHthio Age. One of theae la 
repreaented by the akeletal remalna of the Galley llIU, BrUun, aod Anrlpao men, 
and tbe othv by tboae of the Keaoderibal, Spy, and Mooeterien men. 

One of theae racea may he oallad tbe Galley Hill race aod the other tbe 
Keaaderlbal race. 

It la n matter of oonaiderable lotereat, in the theory of tbe deacent of man, to 
determine where tbe GaUey lllll hranob dieergedfrom tbe Neanderthal branch. Waa 
it after the anthropoid apea had diverged from the main line of dcaoeoi or wee it 
before ? 

Tbe former view baa bltbarto been moat geoerally held, but reoeolly Pfofeeaor 
Elaetach haa declared himaclf in favour of tbe latter.* 

RIaataoh fonnda bia theory on oeruin afBnldaa to tbe atruoture of tbe akeletona, 
of Neandertba) men and tbe Gorilla on tbe one band, and of tbe Aurignao man and 
tba Orang on the other band. 

Ae tbe exact amonut of an affiolty or diffareooe oao only be determined pfcciaely 
by meaaurement, It oocurred to me that the meaauremeut end oompariaon of aa many 
oorreaponding dlmonaiona ae poeaible on tbe alceletone of the pniBoUlbio raoea and 
of the anthropoid apea. ought help to aettle acme of theee vexed queationa in tbe 
theory of tbe deaeeut of man. 

A coneiderable number of meaiurementa of the honea of tba npper aod lower 
extreroiUea of tbe Neanderthal mao aod of tho Aurignao mao are given by Klantech 
aod Hauaer.f By \l\ kind permiaaion of Dr. Keith I have been eoabled to meaaure 
tbe correapODdiogdlmeualooa on ekelaiona of tbe Gorilla, tbe Orang. and tbe Chimpanzee 
io tbe Muaeam of the Royal College of Snrgeona. 

In order to get tbe beet numerical estimate of tbe differcocee between the five 
individnale under cooeideretlon, oamely, tbe Neaodertbal mao, the Aurigoao mau, tbe 
Gorilla, tbe Orang, and the Chimpaoaee I have made nee of a aligbtly modified form 
of a method anggested by Dr. Caakanowaki.t The method oooeiatt io taking the 
enm of tbe differeacea of all the dloeoaiona oeasnred, for all poaalWe pairs of 
the individnab being ioveatipted. The auma thus obttined are an approximate 
e ailmate of tbe diffaroncaa betwean the typea to which the iodividuali balong. The 
• >W UeCt 3 b. 4, 1110, p. 619. 

f Pr44AtdantfA* ggUtohrifi, HetC 3/4. 1910, p. in. 

i AroUt /. Anthrop. *0 /aAry, No. «/?, p. 4*. 
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method is iheorecicallf sound as it can be shown to be euilj deduciUe from Pesreon's 
theory of Gel too *8 DifTerence Problem.* It must not be forgotten tbet the ecounwy 
of the eonclusiooe obtMoed depends oo the number of clinseosions me&eurod; in 
this csee the dimonuons were tboee of the upper end lower extremities* If more 
dimensiooB were measured the results might be somewhat different, or if other 
individuals were meaanred there might be a eJigbt variatioo. We have do means at 
preseut of ascertaining the amount of this variation, except aotoal expenmeet* Id 
any ease, the method must give a more accnrate value of the differenoe bstweeu two 
types than mere estimadoD by the eye'^tbe method u anally employed by the 
aoatomical anthropologist. 

The aumber of measuremente available lo the case of tbo two polaeolltliio types 
Is sixteen cf the bumeroa, eighteen of tbe femur, sod six of the tibia. The foUewiog 
table givea the sonu of the dlffereocee of these dim ena coos for each of the three bones, 
in all possible pairs of tbe five individuals under consideration c— 

TaBLS of SUMMATIOK Of DiffihUfcxe. 


MsaoJsrtbal. 


Aurtgnso. 


OofllLa. 


CKJEDpansee. 



Chlmpaosee. 


Teh ], p. m. 
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T^iog the BiDtlle»C u 100, tbe following ie the LUt of ell the diffe> 

encea errenged ia order of megnitude. The lectere ere the ioitiel letter* of the oetnee 
of the reee*:— 

0—C • • 100 A«^ • • 267 N—0 - • 305 

. . igfi A—a • 266 Cr—C • • 307 

N—G - • 206 G—0 • - 274 

X—C • • 236 N—C • • 265 

The exUting djfferenfiOB betweeti different recoe, epeoles, Ao., ere the reeuUent 
of two opposite OOTemaate, nemalj, dkergeuce end eonvergenoe. We may toppoBo 
that the original divergence wee dne to tho eeparetion and ieoletioo of an accidental 
varlatioa of the etock or genopJaem- This divergence will iteadlly Inoreaie with 
time if the new variety eontionee to lira In a different environmeae. Ou the other 
hand, if divergent varieties oowe to live ia the Baroo environment, convergence will 
tekd place. 

To apply this to the evoluaon of man and the autbropoid apes, it way ho 
asiuoied that the common anceBtore of iheae two groups lived in trees, and had 
ac<)ulred the method* of progression, Ac., nooeessry to get their food under theee 
conditions. At a certain epoch one of the ancestral species, say the eLlmpanaOHla, 
threw off e variety which thandoned the arboreal life and took to Hviog ou the 
ground. A steady divergence would lake place in this now vatlery from tho ehlm- 
nnnioids, who remained In the trees. At a later epoch, another soceitiwl speww, 
say the gorilloidi, threw off a variety which also took to the ground Ufo. The 
terrestrUI chimpansolds, and gorlllolde {U, the potential hnman type*) would tend to 
converge owing to the simllaTity of the conditions of life. 

A hypothesis inch as the above would give e fairly satisfactory explanatioo of 
tba dlffhreucai we have found, by oaloulatlon, to exist Utween the upper end lower 
axiremWes of the skeleloo* of the two pelesoliiblo races and the anthrcpcid apes. 

Tbs difference between Keanderthal man and the Gorilla Is reproeealed by toe 
number 206, while the correepoodiog difference between the Aurignao man and the 
chlapansco Is the greater cumber 235. This points tc the couolusioo that the 
AurlffDM men dlfleronlUted himself from the oblmpanswds at ao earlier epoch than 
the Neauderlbal man seperated from the gorUloMi. It is often forgotten In diioosemg 
the ovidooce of the descent of mao, that the most primitive fonna are not neoeseariJy 
the oldest io time. The fact that we have at the present day primitive AgstrahaD 
aborigines living alongside of the moet blgbly^eveloped Bumpeaus ought to wvn 
ns agaiaat the assumption that degree of development Indicate* the order of succession 

^The difference* calculated from the above measnrement* support the view that 
the type of man represented by Galley Hill or Auriguac man may ba^ edv^ 
far toward* humanity long before Neanderthal man had differentiated himself from 

hie autbropoid ancestors. . . 

Th« diffteeuM bMwMo Ke.ndortb.l mBH Kid Aiingn.c mBn ib rBpw.eoWd l>y 

Uie DomUr, 128, U. it i. t.pj muol. !«.. ib.n the difiTe.oe bet.B.n oith.c d 
rue. end ■« ao.t dowly dlied .pc- A» cotivergoco. bet-een tke two rMee of meo 
elmoet ioeritiblT look pleoe. owing to tbo .inaiUrity of tbeir ooudiUona of life, ihi. 
.mailer .ninber wa. tti be e*pecled. e.en though the two rao«i onginated 
diffKont .peciee of anthropoid ape.. II we adopt die ...w moat genera^ y held at 
preient that tUa .mailer differenoo between the two palsolitbio raeea mdioate. that 
both originated from a .ingle centre after the differentiation of their c^men 
KiCKtor. from the ape., *ee we are met with the difficulty of eiplmnmg why <me 
of tbeae rece. ehenid hanc con-r.rgcd toward, the Gorilla and the other toward, the 
Chimpmme.. ^ 
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It wiU ht n«W Uiat tUd above tbeorj of tbe doaconC of maa from cbt apo» 
differs from Chat of Profeuor Elaatsch in tbe aubatitalion of tba CbimpMuee for tbe 
Orang. This ji due to the fact that I bave fouod tbe differeoce of cbe Adrlgoac 
man front the Chlmpanaoe laaa than bia differanco from (ho Orang (267). The 
modi(ioa(iooB made in KJaaueb^e tbeorj will be understood by coioparictg the annesed 
diagram, wbieb representa (he tonolaeiooe arrived at io tbia artiole, with tbe diagram 
of Elaatecb pobliabed io Naiurt (Nov. 24tli| IdIO, p. 120). 



The diagram euggesU that (ho braehfoepbalio raeee of Aela bavo dasoeodod from 
(bo oraDgoidi^ but aa no ekeletoos of pelieolithic age have jet bo«D foiwd In 
Asia (hie view nait await ooDfinnatioo, or the reverse, tlil future osoavationa bavo 
revealed cbe ebaroeters of tbo earliest buman iababitanM of the Par East. 

J. GRAY. 

Sprla: Arohasoloffy. Fowls. 

Report on a Bath nmwtf oxeavatoo at Tatfmor (Palmyra). Bp 7C 

LieuUnant T. C. /Wfe, 4StK Palha;u- / U 

r aaw tbe bath ou March 2Srd, 1910. The Arabs ioforraed me that it bad oulj 
been dlsoovered about a week before. Tbe iuhabitauto of the house iu wbiob U is 
(it being situated awaj from tbe main ruins ia tbe middle of tbe native town) bad 
beea digging for some purpoes oooaeeted with tbe streogtbeoiog of their oourtjard 
wall and snddealj came upon (be batb. It is io excellent preservalioo, the material 
beiag, I sbould saj, of rough marble, tboughi unforlunatelj, 1 am not enough of a 
geologist to give its specific composition. Perhaps tbe most interesting point about 
it is tbe fuot (bat it proves tbe presence of s hot water stream—or perhaps lake 
—nnderneatb tbe town. 1 regret that owing to ita position I was unable to take a 
satisfaoCorj photograph of it. T. C. FOWLE. 


Solomon Islande. Woodfbrd. 

Note on Bono Spoor-HoBtfa from tho Now Ooor^lo Qroup, 
British Solomon lolxndo. Bp C. M. Waoifard. /D 

The aceompanjiag illnscration and photograph show a type of spear^baad of 
most nansual and, so far as I am aware, hicberto gaknowu shape from (be island 
of New Georgia, 

Tbe two spear.heade iJlastrated in the photograph and drawiog were discovered 
on tbe site of a very old boryiog place. 

( ] 
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Tb« wooden ehefu apon wbieb Uiej were mounted eppefiired to beve been eboot 
eeven feet long end to heve been made of eome dark beoTy wood, but tbej were 
uiuob decayed. 

Tbe epear-beade are made from (be human femur, tbe bollow at tbe butt end 
baviag been enlarged to admit the wooden sbnfc. 

Tbe total length le 10^ incbee. Atfonr iuahee from the butt on tbe lower aide 
the bone hee been ehaved down to tbe medutlarj caTitj, eo that 
tbe oentral portion of the opear-head ie of a boreeaboe abape In 
tranarerse aeotioa. Thle gradnall; tapere out until the point la 
reaohod. 

At about two laobee from ibo point tbe heed of tbe ‘'beltraa,” 
or frigate bird, appeare on eaob aide in low relief. 

Prom balow tbe eje of tbe belama'e head a eeriee of about 
lort7*ATO aerrationa or notchee are cut in the bone, wbloh extend 
to witbia four ioohee of the butu Theee inereaee aomewhat in 
eiae (owarda the bntt. 

Upon tbe top of tbe apear^bead ten triangular^aliepod pro- 
jeotiooe, eerrated upon tbe npper aide, are plaoed in oontlguit? and 
in line. Eaob la plereed with a amall bole and a narrow atrip of 
bone eoa« 
aeeu them 
witb tbe top 
of the bead 
of the be* 
lama In front 
and with a 
projection, 
plereed with 
a email 
boJe. behind. 

(Tbe atrip 
^ bone oon* 
neotiog the 
flrit trlao* 
gular projec¬ 
tion with 
the head of 
the beiama 
bae been re* 
atored in tbe 
drawing.) 

The 
ihape of 
tbe triangu¬ 
lar projee- 
tiona reoalla 
tbe triaogu- 
lar piecoa of 
clam ebeU, 

I imilarl 7 
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An the looer side of the eteitt of the Urge “tomeboe" or beed-huoting cenoee of 
Now GeorgiA. Tbeee, In the dintecC of New Georgl»« sre known as ^^heravn.*' 

At one inch from the point ie t bole drilled oompUtelj through the spear. 

The eeutre of eeeb of the ejut of the beUma is drilled with e bole sluping 
downwerde into the cavitj, and there are four holes drilled through Cite bone on 
the Bide of eke spear-heed inco Che oavity oppOBite to conoepouding holes on the 
other Bide. 

I suggest that the objeoc of cbese holeB may haeo beeo for the actacbment of 
small stiingB of native heade about three*qnart«re of an loch in length, uied either 
for ornament or intended to oomo ewa; when the Bpear.head penetrated the flesh of 
an enemy, and so to lucrease tho dsuger of the wound. Something similar occurs 
in Che case of the bone-headed spears from the island of Giiadaloansr. 

CHARLES M. WOODFORD. 


REVIEWS. 

Religion. JeyonB. 

Thi JtUa 9f God in Early liiliffiom. By K. B. Jevons, LituD. Cambridge: 

QniTersit; Fxsbs, 1910. / / 

lBBue<l in the series of Cambridge Manuels of Science and Literature, this little 
book is one partly of science and partly of mainphysies. The wricer^s object seems 
to be to throve the existence of Go<l as eonceived In Cbrisiiaolry, by showing that 
all nations ha7e bsd an idea ef God, and that (hU idea has been progmaively 
developed by ‘‘s radlstirs and dispersive srolution" up to Christian monotheism. 
It does not oomo within the scope of a sclentiflc periodical to ooneider the validity 
or invalidity of this arguaeiiL Science deals exclusively with phenomeiis. It is 
doubtful whether there can prcperly be said to be a teience of religion. Anthropology 
en its meatal and sociological eidos deals with tbc religious pbsnomens of mankind 
as part of the great comprshenslve science cf dsd. But Ic is not the business of 
anthropology to eonslder whether those phanonsna, or any of them, eorrespond to 
the ultimate facU of existence. Whether the savage theory of spirits, for iiutance, 
represonts to any degree the essential truth of tblnge matters not to suthropoirtgy. 
All that concerns anthropology is to trace out die rise, evolution, and decay of the 
theory iu the objective phenomena presented by human souiccios in various steges 
of oivihsatlon and in diffbreat environnienta. Ita methods would be sound aud Its 
oonclueions valid iodepeodenUy of the truth or felschood of the theory itself. 
That is a metaphysical problem to be solved by quite other methods than those 
of anthropology. 


Hence I am jvecluded from oonsideriog Frofeeaor Jevons' argument, and must 
limit myself to nodog a few matters of detail in bis view of tbs oonolusions 
hitherto reached by scientific research. 

His reputatioa as anthropologist sod thinker stands eo high that it is needless 
to say that be has socceeded in jiresentlng in a popular form with lucidity and 
aocuracy the results of many recent enquiries. l*he account of fetishism is an 
axceUeat summary. But some consideration might have been given here to the 
North American personal maniiautf which sre a'sfrikiog instance of the individualism 
of the fetish reconciled to the interests of the commuoity. Indeed, among some 
tribes there seems a tendency on the part of 'the fetish to bocome less and less 
ladividualisti and so to spproximate to Professor Jevons’ deSoicion of a god, or 
perbape to a totem, To say that “from the oocset the object of tho communUy's 
“ worship had been cooceived «e.a moral power" requires quailflcstlon or expla- 
nauoo. Jf we take U to mean that, the objeot was one with whose will tbo general 
well-being of the community waa bound up, the statemeut can hardlv be accented 
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M it ataadft. For some gode tre otiI— thst ie. of tomper and dispoeidon on (he 
vbble boetiie Co the oommoo weal—end ere worshipped oalj beeeuee chej ere eo, 
if vs ne)* trust our STidence. In eo)r ceae (be argoToeot esema Ticiaied hers sod 
elaewberSf for wsuc of explicit reoognUion that In tbe prooeas of cieniBetion the 
morels of tbs communltj bed s^olTsd. end tbec in virtue of such progressive 
evolution diacrepencf wee diacovereJ bet wees the ebarecter of tbs god es rspreaented 
not o&ly io hie mjtba but la his rites, and the morslity of the coracaualtf. 

The definitiou of myth In the next cbeptar as e oerretlve In wbieb the doings 
of some god or gode ere related, seemt Dssdleetdy uerrow. The telr, widespread 
in North Amerioe, of tbe wife wbo returned from epirlt^land, relates no doings of a 
god. Evon ia Greece, where gods were so nuoh further developed, the god only 
intervenes iDeideotally es it were in the beaudfnl atory of Orpheus and Enrydice. 
fet the aairative. dealiog as it does with regions end ooodltione of existence 
essentially tbe subject of religions beliefs, can hardly be clssnldod imder any other 
head than that of myths. The crikiclacn of Max MUller'a theory of myths Is abort, 
blit much to the point. That learned pbitologiat wrote so fl&e an English style, and 
Lis books have been eo widely read, that perhaps it ia necessary at this time of day 
etlil to warn readers against a theory uow universally aba&doaed by authropologists 
in ible oeuQtry, though not wholly in Oemany. I most, however, enter a mild 
protest against the statement that **a cnylb belooge to tbe god of whom it ia told, 
" and oanoot properly be told of eny other god." Exam plea to tbe ooncrary, 
however they ere to be explained, are too numerous. Nor enu it be ceooeded tbat 
man was always ^'looking for" gods, except in a very passive senee; nor that myths 
are always istiologloal. The exiscenoe of a god, as defined by Frefossor Jevoni, 
with a worship aud probably a mythology, ie bardly a aocessary inference from a 
mere necne. There Is no evidenoe of a worship or a mythology ever attaching to 
Twanyirika among the A runts, or to a loore of other names in different parts of the 
world. And it Is seriously to be doubted whether tbe Australlsn nativos are, se 
the author suggests, in religious decay, though mnglo may have evolved more rapidly 
than religioD from tbe common root of both. 

Again, tbs origin of aaorifloe is s very difficult question. I have no such 
prejudice in favour of the **commercial theory" of saeriffee as the author suggests 
to be the speuial property of some students. But I tbisk we oannoc help sdixiitting 
chat do vt dot must have beea a domioaut cause of the rite In at least a large 
number of oases, and tbat in a very early, if not the nariiost, stage. Men would 
approach their god, m they spproaclied their chiefs or powerful men, with a gift to 
obtain something Iron him io return. The favour and acoepuooe they sought was 
only to be shown by some material good, regarded as tbe god's gift, such es rain, 
success in hunting, security from cuemles, children, sod so forth; aud tbe offerings 
at barveet aud on other occasiooe of thanksgiving are, as Professor Jevoos himself 
sees, a later developmeot 

It is impoesibK however, iu a short and rapid survey of so large a field as the 
author here oovors, to avoid laying oneself open to many difiereooes of opinions 
on questions of detail such as these. Tbe substantial result is that bo his surnma* 
Tiled so well, and in a manner so thoroughly interesting. Tbe power of doing this 
is a groat gift: it will procure liico a wide audience, aod will contribute (4> tbe 
diffusion of sntbropologicnl knowledge in many quarters otherwise innocent of it. 
But from tbe point of view of pure soienee we may be allowed to regret that bis 
eye bee been fixed so continuously on his metaphysicel contention. 

E. SIDNEY HAETLAND. 
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Southern Nigeria. Thomas. 

Anthropoh(rical Seport on £i^o-tpeaAmf FeopUt of Nigeria. Parts I. 70 
and II, B7 N. W, Tbomu, M.A., F.E.A.I., G^varnmeoc AnCbropoIogist /O 
Loodon : HarriioQ and Sons, 1910. 

TLe Mgton over wbicli Mr. Nortbcote Tbomaa’s ethnologioekl studies extend io 
tbe two Tolames uador review i$ an irregulwlf*8baped patch to th* west of the 
Lower Niger, just above the hranchiog of the delta, west of Yoruba, south of 
Igbira, east of Ibo and Ijo, a territory about 160 miles long from north to south, 
and an average 60 miles broatl. This area corresponded more or less with the 
aneieet kingdom of Bini or Benin, and the Biol or Edo tribe still ooeunj the centre 
of it 

Parti, commenoee with a somewhat too brief aeoouat of tbe ph^eioal ebaraoteriuties 
of the £(lo<speahiog negroes. Then follow an excelleat and picbj description of the 
Edo group of six languages; a desoripllon of tbe Edo social organisation, demo- 
graphj, food, etleodar, market oustoma. arts and orafti* religion and maglo, secret 
societlei, funeral, merrjags, and birtb ousloms, inheritaooe, adoption, property, land 
and aiave lawe, erlninal law, and degress of kinship and methods of reckoning 
genealogies, Tbe second part of the book deala with ^e graminar and vocabularies 
^ tbe Edo, Isban, Kukuruku, and Sobo languages, and the Weno dialect of Bbo. 
The sfniotore of these languages and their protioaelation and range of Ideas are 
adiDirab)/ illustrated by narratives ukeu down from the natives, neivatives which 
throw much light on the folk-lore, ouetoms daily life, and morality of the Edo peoples. 
For these alone tbe book must possess a permanent value. 

The work is replete with Inieresling infomiatioo, some of which la quite new, 
but there ie practically no index, and there are aeveral lacuna io tbia etudy of tbe 
Wo peoplee where one would, from tbe gcvernoient aatbropnlcglst of the dlatrict, 
have looked for new aod toouraie Information. For iostance, nothing is aaid about 
that amasing development of bronee caeting in Beoin, wblob is one of (be unsolved 
enipnas of Africa (as to iu origio and tbe lourco from which the bronae emalgam wee 
derived), or native traditions and hletory, such e< tbe development of tbe Benin 
kingdom, and tbe origins of tbo Edo peoples end their civmiatioo. The eulbor 
alludes to the affinities (in my opinion basal aod oedoubted) bclween tbe Edo xrouD 
of tongues and the Yoruba and Ewe groups. 

In bis very interest!ug ccmpilation under the heads above referred to, there is 
taher evidence in cusieas, Jaws, arts, and crafts, and religions ideas to oocnect tbe 
Edo peoples la their early development with tbe Yoruba stock, before fha laet-Damed 
became MubammtdaDieed in tbe eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. (An admlrabie 
description of tbo pre-Islaroic cc&dllloo of tbe YoruU and Borgn peoples may be 
found 10 the works of Clapperton and Eichard Lander,) Tbe notes on the Edo 
calendar (pp, 18, 19) show that the Edo peoples rocognUed two kinds of year*, "male " 
uod ''female," one of which wae probably a month longer than the other. Tbe male 
year, la short, would, by iu greater arbitrary length, rectify tbe calendar according to 
the sun. The months or moons, acoordiag to Mr. Thomas, do not stand in any exact 
relation » the Inner phases but were taken from tbe ceremonies proper to certain 
periods of the year. In some distrlou a month of twenty days wm used, making up 
a year of eighteen months. The week wee of four days; occaeiooelly, for market 
pnrposes, a double week of eight days was recognised. One of the four days In 
the week was usually set apart ee a rest day, eapecieUy for men, women as a rule 
Mjoyiog no sabbath. This foor-day week is a widespread oustom throughout Negro 
Atf io a—Bantu and non-Baotu. ^ 

Int^stlog are the remarka as to the ‘'silent trade" (p. 19); ao also the 
description of tbe different looms need by men and by women, and the method of 
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making pote. Wish tbo a«cdoa desliog withrtligioo »Dd m»gic. the rovidir^r ii fullf 
io accord with iho author of tbit book, tod be 'Vfticonea the aober treatoient of the 
eubject. diTented ae it it of all precoocei'ced theoriea and fantMtic dedoctioDt. 

lo 0 DI 7 one diieetioo it the roTiewer at Tarianee with the author. He ditlikea 
the pbooe^u ejatem employed lo traotoriblng the £do laoguagfea. *It la annoyiug in 
the day of lenlay when toy terioua atudent of ethnology orUogujatioe inlrodocei into 
hie work a wtc tyttem of orthography. On the whole, the beet ayatem promulgated 
wet that of Leptioa, with a few modern alterationt and aimpUfioatione—auob a tytlem, 
for oxample, aa that adopted bf Barth in the tranaorlptien of the Sudan languaget, 
or (if 1 may lay to) by myaelf and many othete in regard to the Bento toagnei. 
There i$ no feature In the Bdo Inoguagei (aome of which were tranacribed by the 
reviewer aa far back aa 1 B 88 ), which preventa their being brought under the Leptiua 
ayatem, or tbet (aoareely diffbriog therefrom) officially employed by the Indian Goeern* 
neot. For example, the u tound in “but” or “bud" le fer more logically rendered 
by tlieuuacfteoted 0 (accord I eg to tbe plan of the official alphabet in India) than by 
a apecud letter or an e with dlecritlcal merka; for it it little elae than a abort aound 
of the normal a. Tbe eound of « la tbe Prenob word “dena" ia much aiore truly 
renderad by a oaaaliaed 0 (d) than by the eymbol uaed by Mr. NoriLooie T'homaa. 

H. H. JOHNSTON. 


PeycJiologF. . ^ 

Dapahpment of Rtlipior^i A Sudy in Anthrfip^hyy <tnd Soctai JQ 
Pj^eAofopp. By If Ting King, Ph.D. MaooilJan A Co.. 1910- Pp. 9d3. » ^ 

Dr, King profeaae* to have written thla work In tbe hope that “tl may eon* 

“ tribute aomecblDg lowerd e clMelBcatlon of the relation of payohology to an thro* 

» pology and tbe aoolel acleneee." He regreti the muinal auapicioit with whloh the 
anthropologiat and the payobologlet are wont to regard each other, when tho need le 
for a helpful oo-opemtion. It may be true that the faUure of the peyoliologlet to 
attain aatiafactory roeulte Is In many caiea due to the very character of the obier- 
vationa ocllecled by the aathropologUt Every aotbropolcglet who baa ao active 
intereet in payebology noiit admit the jujtneee of the itncture that “acrely aome 
train lug ta paycboJogy would have reuderod some of tbe laborioue undertakingt 
“ of tbe atudent of the natural raoee much more fruitful of reeulte. There ere, of 
•• coune, notable oxcepUona, but it ie oertaioly true that much U yet to be daalred 
“ in the form In which material regarding the ooetomi of preient^ay natureJ racei 
le at preient gathered together." ludoed, tbe antbropologiet who Unite hunielf to 
tbe preparatory remarka of tbe author nay learn more lo hie edvantago than he who 
eklpe theee and atudiee only the cooteota of tbe cbeptera. 

The writer iroate hii aubjecle from many diftront ataodpointe, and. owing to thii 
almoet oonaUot ehllting of point of view, it ii not alwaya eaey to follow hie line of 
thought. He aeeiDB to bo following no particular theory and to be grappling wi^ 
no Articular problem t and it can eearcely be held that he hae made any va uable 
floutribation to the edeooe of religion in any of iti eepecu. So far ae hie work eta 
be taid to embody a system it eeems in brief to be ae followsEehgio® ha* its 
aource in a “take-care" altitude, alway* looial in its origin and in ite raaotfesution ; 
psychologically, it ie the attributing of values to thin gs, which ie in turo determined 
bv tbe “ centreing" of our inierests- 

Aa Dr- King has pointed out, it would be well if tbe fteld-worker would acquaint 
himself with tbe more preaimg neede aod aims of modern psychology ; and, as almoet 
every treatment of anthropological data at tbe hands of the psychologist bear* witness, 
it would in nowise be amiss for the psychologist who deals wxth rudimentary 
culture to acquaint himself ae thoroughly as possible with some of tbe moat trustworUiy 
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Authorities. Tbst the eolbor's knowledge of the eocitl group About which be drewe 
bis conoiuaioDs is not elwe^s ell thet mey be deeired is shown on meay m 

witness the pATAgreph on psge $7, iu whieb he finds sn **u>defiaito sense of per* 
^ soDAlitj well UiustrAted bj tbo sjatem of reUtionsbip ourreot emong menj Aus* 
trslien tribes. The notion of wife, mother, fetber, brother, ad< 1 sister ere not 
clenrlj dlfereiitlated from s rstber extended group of relAtives. Thai tbe term 
** brother applies not only to the blood brother, but also to ell males bom from 
** • certain group of tnea sod women. This Is not becaiiso the Aastralisn is in 
** JoQbi as to bis blood relstlcaship. bnt because bis own sense of personality is so 
vague that he coneeives vaguely those about bim. He appereatly thinks chiefly 
** of groups rstbor than of individnsle.*' Tbis would be paralleled by saying that 
a German student has "this indefinite sense of persoeslity*' with regard to the 
member of bis Srudenehn/l. to wbom be speaks mdiicriminately as brother,'* os 
Qoutreeted with tbe definite sense of personality for those without the bond, who ere 
spoken bo with more discriminating terminology. It Is matter of surprise that tbe 
author, permeated with tbe theory of interest and valuational attitudes and pragmatio 
saocticns, did not see in this nomenclature a mere matter of loeial arrangemeut. sud 
a ooDvenient aud iuevitablo designation, altogether independent of the deflnjieneie 
of the sense of pereonallty. 

It ie not improbable (hat in other cases he bai* fallen Into payobological fallacies. 
The discuBiioii of tbe rniatioo between re) igloos values and needs and ** the various 
** procesaes of social activity which are aroasod by all loru of objects of general 
** Interest sod concern " (pp. gl4^) seems to be e sacrifice of psychology to tlieory; 
as when he says that ^*ln ail esasa it should be boroe iu miud that tbe occasion 
** which excites ettentiou, as., the strsnge end unusual object or phenomenon, is Jlrti 
" recognised because It sesDs to have a oloee couaectioB witli some of tbe already 
** eziitlng eotivities of the Individual or of tbe group. . . . It Is I id portent to 
** remember that these things atlract the savage boeauie of the part they appear to 
*' play in sometbiog be Is occupied in doing." Since, however, tbe unusual Is, as 
compared to the usoai, so scldooa aseociaied with tlie activity of the individual, It ie 
impossible to believe that mere essocistlcQ would not have brongiit about just the 
opposite of tbe aotoal result. It would, on this theory, be the rising end setting of 
tbo sun, which is associated witli »o many of the already existing activities, and 
not tbo eclipse wbieh, as a naatter of fact, Is aeeociated with so few, ci;st would 
elicit his attention and Interest In short it is undoubtedly tbe unusualness of the 
pbeoomcoon that directs atteatlon to it and accounts for its association lif the mind 
with some other pbencmenoD, and not vkt versd. It would tswk tbe iDgenalty of 
tbe meet subtle psychologist to show that the actions of a dog terror*stricken at 
tbe sight of a bone which is being drawn across the floor by en lovisible tbresd 
are explainable in terms of tbe part which a bone moving without apparent cause 
"plays in something he is occupied in doing.'* The ^'attrsetivenees** of sueb 
phenomena seeme to be due to the fact that they appareotJy are exceptions to 
tbe uniformity of nature, and do aot enter largely into tbe every-day experience. 

Tbe books given in tlie appended bibliography " it is hoped ... ere fairly 
" represeuutive of the sourcel, aod of tbe literature generally, of this special fleld.*' 
One itoies the absence of all works on social psychology. Tbe author may be excused 
for omlttisg the social peycbologiea of ftois and of McDougell, since they bad aot 
speared many months prior to bis own pubiicatiou, but it ia surprUmg (bat be has 
refcTed to none of tbo French, German, or Italian works on this subject, dot, 
apparently, is he ad^umoted with any of the writings of the important school of 
the Z'AnrUe Sociolo^u*. He refers to bat one of tbe artiedee republished iu Marect*d 
TAresfioW 0 / Reiifficn, has no reference to the works of Hsrtland or of Wundt, 
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»ad doe# net in elude F. B. JeTona’ Iteii^on m Evofution. Moat of the truaCworthy 
buthoritiea oa AiuCrelle* e« iaclnded, bet no other etbiwloglcel eree is edequetely 
represented, _ ^ ^ y^ALLlS. 

Sociology. ^ ^ , Skeat 

The Pa9t at our Doert. By W, W. Skest. Mecmillen & Co. l9ll. fill 

In the prefftoe to tbii cberming little book Mr. Skeet drewa ettentioo lo UW 
% reel end long.felt went when he aeya "tliere is no adequate Folk Muaonm intbU 
** couniry where tbs development of the nedoosl life oen be etudied.’ 

The put Is Indeed et our doors, but onlortunetely mow often then not et our 
beck doora; on the rubbleh hoep, left to rot by those who know no better. Only 
recently in going over socli e beep I discotered sn old Sheffield-pletod eeodletlick 
sod e pair of fine old bedpoata beaidee other oddments of lotereat. 

I never psas e tvep heep In the yard of acme country “metal mercbsnt” 
without a aeercli, end generally witli reaulta estlufaciory to myself. 

The Utile book under notice la divided Into seven cbapiera devoted to the atory 
of our food, dress, end homes. The euthor endoavoura to imprese his reeders tliM 
there ere many things which they are apt to consider as “common** which ere 
fnll of bidden romance. 

Ho, 2 tbiak, is mistaken in saying that the word “trenober” as epplled to a 
bread board hs* died out, II ao it Is atlll in use In the geme of “itiro tbs 
trenobor" ee played by ehildren. 

TJje dspivaiioa of inch words ea “ hamper *' and “ marmalade ” aro lutereating, but 
be might also have Inahidcd that of “wig” as having found its way from Italy. 
The growth of modem machinery from the most primitive nsere, and the oanaeoting 
links between ptacticea still In vogue in Scotland and those of the Stone Age, ere 
eptly set out, , . , . • 

It esruinly is aitenlalihig lo And out how much we ewe to foreign lends for 
whet are now our commeneet forms of food, 

Equally iostruetive are the ohtplera ea dress. “It Is certainly a very odd wing 
“ that moat of the chief ki&da of dress et present worn by women in Eegland ere 
copied from dresses first worn by men." This seems somehow to fit tbe timea. 

With regerd to our houaea the euthor Iraoea llie present style of numberiDg 
the floors to pile dwollioga ; tbe ground floor was frequeotiy e mere atnrerwm et 
first open to ibe sir. the storey above it being tbe “ first" floor. Added lo this be 
ffives tlie evolution of stairesMS end fireplaces with their eoeesaones. 

Tbe work oomes to somewhat an abrupt endiog; but that one uodersUnds, 
for it is difficult to coodeose Into a book of 200 pages a subjeet ao Inieresting and 
absorbing. Those iotepestod in tbe subject will, 1 am sure, look for a Urgw work 
from the pea of one so capable of expounding the developmenl of our eoci^ life. 

• J. iu.*r. 


Indonesia: Lln^lstloa. . r 

JUnward BrandototUrt Monog^opXUn tvr Indonriuehon Spraeh/orMung. Di 
Vn. SpracHergUiehtndti CharakUrbild eiiu* Indowtitchen Idiomu. Luaem : «I 

Verlag Bucbbaadluog Haag, 19U, Fp, 71* 

This is a further conlribution to tlie author’s admirable series of disserioMOoB 
on various peioU of Indonetian philology. The present paper discosaes the Bug« 
laoguage of South Celebes, la comparison with seven other langoegea, rts., Old 
Javan, Makassar, Tonlembosu, Bootoo, Kamber, Malagasy, and Malay. Tbe stody 
is oot based on tbe usual language manuals, but on special ootes and observations 
made In studying certmo Bugis and other texts, which have been publubed with 
or without translation. The extracts used M examples we Uterwlly translated and 
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expoaDd«d. The whole range of the gncomar Ja treated, including tbo phonology. 
Tbie ia greatly harnpere^ by the inadequate written character, which caneee werde like 
the Bogie anaq-lo^ripapuvam'miii to be wrictea anl^rippuwmi, or the Uakaeenr 
ia'/baiiai to he repre&ented by tdA. There is also a chapter on the Old Bugle 
laaguage. The work le iaiportaoc to the Indoneeian student both for iu ieformation 
and for tbe example which It preeeou of the method in whlcli thceo Itagiiagee 
•honid be inrcstlgoted. 6. H. BAY. 

Ittdla. Prawr, 

Am^ng Indian Bajaht and Bgolt: A Civil Servant't Beoollec/iont and A A 
Impresshnt of Thirljf-tev4n Vtara' ffarh and Sport in tka Ctniral Provineat Vm 
and Bengal, By Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser. London : Seeley A Co.. 1911. Pp. xt 
+ 88 $. Index. 98 x Idoetn. 

Sir A. Fraser records in thla book hia experiences of life in the Civil Service, 
beglonlog with bis appointaent aa an asslsUot magistrate in (he Central Prorinces. 
and coding aa Lienteoaot*GoTornor of Bengal. His dutloe Jo the later part of hii 
service, a« a momher of die Imperial Oovoromeet, enabled biis to observs more of 
the Indian Faplre than is possible fdr tbe ordinary civilluci. wlm geuorally hegios 
and ends Lfs career in a single province. The experienced Anglcnlndieu will dod 
little here that is novel or speoially Interesting; but tbe young ofBcer will be 
impressed by the loyalty of the writer to tbe traditions of a great eervloe, and tbe 
unvsryiDg kindliness and sympathy displayed towards the natives of India. Tboes 
wbo know tbe oeuatry by parson^ experlsDOe wiU find much to which they will 
not readily assent; the exaggerated respset for missionary ednoetioo; tho lack of 
that grit and dstenninatioo which hae made tbe empire what it is; tbe suggestion 
that the present dilRoult situation is to be remedied by conoeseions on tbe pert of 
its rnlers. Social Intereonrse between the governing and the subject races is, of 
oourie, much to be oommended, sod by no elasa has it been more aetlvely promoted 
than by tbe tDOmbere of the service to wbich the writer belonged. Bnt. so long as 
tbe native prefers the policy of dlgnidod seclneion. hedging himself In on all sides 
by tabus of oommoosallty, Intermarriage, soeluslon of women, and caste, tbe gulf 
betwoen the two races mnst of oeeeieity remain nnbrldged. Ur. Talentlne Chirol's 
recent book, Indian Unretty supplies a useful correodve to many of the views expressed 
by 6ir A. Fraser. It is also to be regretted that the writer, while full of sympatby 
for the aspirations of tbe Babu class, seems to have devoted little study to tbe 
roUgions, ethnography, or folk'lore of tbo pouBDt. At any rate, be gives us little 
on those subjeoU, and this in spite of tbo feet that much of bis service was passed 
in a provinoe, tbe home of most interesting forest tribes, a paradise to tbe ethoolo* 
gist. He has sometblng to lay about (he relations between tbe Ebonde or Eaodbs, 
and the egrienitnral Knltes who are iatrudiug oa tbsir forest domains ; and he 
describes an laoideat in wbleb tbe former killed a nenaber of the latter tribe in tbe 
belief that che blood of (he vletlm would promote the fertility of (heir delds, a 
recent case of somethiog like the MerJah saenBee, wbleb bae been exbaustiTely 
dtkoussed by Professor J, G- Fraser. He hae visited that Interestlog tribe the 
Beiges, who exercise priestly functions among the Goode, but be tells us notbiog 
of their rebgions beliefs. Of the Gonds be says little except the tele of a atupid 
practical Joke. When an attempt was made to aeeertalo by actual experimeat the 
average prodnee of tbeii fieUls, the scheme was defeated by someone, who ought to 
have known bettor, telling these lemi-saveges that if they out their crop there would 
be DO cbildien in tbeir houses.* Further information about such remarkable tribes 
might well have tskeo (he place of disqulsitione on contemporary politics. 

_ W. CROOKE. 

Printed hr iru akd SaoTtlswooDB, Vn.. HI* UsjcKr^s Prinlcfs. But Barfing Strevt, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Asia, Central, (With Plate I—J.) Woolley. 

Some Ancient Local Pottery from Ohlneae Turkeetan. Ay C. L. 11^ 

Woolley. OM 

I bftve bad the opportuolty of workiog for three monUie orer e pert of che 
colleotioD brought beok hj l)r. H. A. Steb from hie ezploretloua of eoeleot 
»it«a ift Chioeae Turkesten end weeteromoBt Oiime, of '*bioh t prelimiouj Moonnt 
bfts beeo given by him In The Geoyraphioal Journal, July'September, 1D09. 

Amonget the objects ere numerous esemplM of pottery; tlieee ore of elmoat 
every type end cover e coDaldereble period, from the Ant ceutury b.o. oowerda 
Putting on one aide the poroelema imported from Eeetern China, aomethlng may 
be said about the rougher local producta. A large proportion of tlie pottery is hand* 
made. The olay le generally ill-levigated, llie colour differing aooording to the tocalidee 
and the metltoda of manufacture: the pottery »howa every degree of aklll from tlie 
mere plaatering of lumpe of olay Into a mould to a regularity auch that it U dlfllculc 
to dittingniah the veaeol from one made oa the wheel, Generally apeaking, do aurface 
oolouriog matter waa employed, bnt In acme of the dner warea a thia engobbage wee 
uaed to give a anoother aurface than waa produced by friction in the eouree of 
manufacture, and ia one or two caaea a oolonr-waeh of limma^te wae added. ITaocl- 
made pottery wae almoet always fired on an open hearth, and aliowa In the eeotion 
the uneven banda of colour uaually reeulting frdw that proeeaa. Vorying degrees 
of heat were attained, but In meat caaee tbie was very Intense, and gave to the elay 
a Burprieing hanlueea and a clear ring. 

Probably, ae In modem India, a aballow hole In the ground would aerve aa a 
niicleua for tbc hearth, aod eucb a hollow, oaaily roofed In, would acoouot for tho 
** amothering ” of many hearth*bnrut oxamplea, which otherwlae could have been 
attsdned by the arrangement about the pota of quiek and alow burning fuela, or by 
plaatering tho heap of fuel formed round and over the pot with a coating of mud. 
Thia aotual method waa obeerved Id Southern India by Dr. Jagore (VerAandlunyon 
der Berliner GtMlUohafl JUr Anthropoloyie.—l am lodebted for Che referenoe to 
Dr. W. von Biaalng). Usually, he say a, a hole In tbe ground capable of taking a 
eonaiderabla number of pots waa used for drlog. Working on a emaller aeale the 
potter spread a llttla cow dnng and rloe straw over tbe bottom of a large vease!, 
already fired, aud packed bis small poCa inalde, ocvering tbe wholo with a seonnd 
vase, aud maklag It airtight with a mixture of cow dung, clay and ashea. The 
large vessel was then set upon a triple layer of cow dung: more of the same fuel 
wu heaped around and above it. The heap was then encased in rloe straw, and tbo 
straw waa plastered with olay, leaving a hole at the top and a ring round tbe base 
for purpoaoe of draught. Tbe fuel wae firod aod bnrni for four hours. Tbe pots, 
which had been washed with hiematlte and buraiahed, were found to have taken 
a deep black colour. Here we have an improviaed kilo, but che same people also 
fired veisele, which were to be of olay colour on tbe outside aod blaok inside, In an 
open fire, first filling them up with a mixture of oow dung aod rice atraw, The 
uneven colouring of acme of the Chinese Turkestan examples corresponds very well 
with the results to be expected of the more primitive process of smothering io the 
open beartb. Others as dearly show a greater control of the beat, aod elnoe hearth- 
buroiog kiln-firing were praoriaed contemporarily, it is probable that every later- 
mediate method was at the same time in uae. 

From Mingo! near Kara-sbahr (sixth to ninth centuries a.d.) eomee a eberd 
(h£i, XXlll 00$, PI. J-J, 3) on which a Tibetan insorlptlon was scratched previous 
to burning. From the fort of Mlran ieireiUr ninth century a,d.) comes a similar 
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huii-mtAt f/AfmeDt (PJ. I-J, 8) with tie graffito bead of a warrior wearlag a 
beloiet with cheek piecee clearlj of (be Cbiooee tjpe, made of piecea of leather 
covered with lacquer, ecch ae were found in numbere in (he mine of (he Mimnfor(» 
and are repreeented os the Miogoi claf fignrea. Here, evidentlf, hand^made potter; 
wae still being produced at a time when Chinese, Iranian, and Indian induences had 
afTected the civiiiiatioD of the Tarim baaia for centuriea paat. 

~ A fair number of paraliel oaeea could be quoted where wheeU 
made kito^fired potter; never entirel; superseded, for domestic 
purpoeea, the luod-i^e, heartb'bnrnt vessels that carried on 
^^^***iw the prehistoric tradition, s.;., Nobie, and Roman Bntain, where 

FJft. 1 . oativea continued (o [voduce their old rough wares while 

nabg at the same time imported Xtfra tiffillata and wheebmide, ltilD>Ared potter; 
iooaU; made under Bocnas Influeace. 

So coaservative was the tradition that the greateet diffieult; is to diatlnguJah 
bet wean axampies poseibl; late and posilbl; earl;. At some points of tho Lopnor 
desert stone implemanu were found (see Uah, 19 U, 59) in conjunction with potter; 
fragments. From these places come shard* of a t;pe not found elsewhere: (he; are 
haad-msdft, of a da; so illdevigated that the numeroua atones (in aise up to live and 
six millimetrea) soraetimea go nearl; through the wells; the potting la Irregular hat 
the wails are alwa;s ver; thin; the; are hearth-bumed but eveni; dred with a 
remarkable degree <k beat; that thia did not crack the stones and break the pots 
WHS probabl; due to the nse of a ver; slow buruing fuel, suoh as oow dung. These 
wares ma; well be neolltbio, but the dUTeroDce between then and aeme produced in 

the eighth and 
ninth oenturies 
A.D. is reail; 
ver; small. 
That nearl; all 
are of local fabrio 
there can. of 
oourse, be ver; 
little doubt; 
Pig. 1 sbowiii a 
** waster " from 
Lopnor, the dis¬ 
torted rim of a 
ver; finel; potted 
hand-made gre; 
smothered jar 
with a rolled 
rim of well- 
developed t;pe. 

On man; 
• itea mat- 
narked ” potter; 

la common (PL 7). The vessels generall;, If not always of bowl form, were 
moulded ixtiide wicker bMkets, the impression of which preserved on the exterior 
forma a regular decoration. One fragment so marked la wheel-made though hearth 
burned; the mattixig waa presomabl; pressed against the face of a pot already cast, 
The example givee a further link between the band-made and wbeel-made potter;. 
The mat-marked pote are often smothered, paitkuUrl; the pieces from the watch- 
etatioos along the udent Chinese Line$ near Tun-hu^ang; the period of the militer; 
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6cenpfttioQ of the Lienee is clro. 100 *.c. \e> a.®. 150; hut it need not be eupfwsed ibut 
elsewhere the were wen el ways ao eerly. Met-merked pottery enmee elao from the 
Japanese dolmens end other pieces : it ie, indeed^ the resaltof e very oeturel process. 
Id conoection with it might be cited e peculkr glased example from So*;iiug-eb4ng. 
This ia e bowl moulded outside e beehet-work ceee t tlio met>marked interior in 
covered with deep brown giese. the eztennr has e white glese whereon e floral 
daeign in brown {So. 0043) ; it ia deecribed by Mr. R. Hobeon aa Tz'n-clieu were of 
the Sung Byneaty. 

A greet edvence in wbet ia really the same technique ie ebown by the moulded 
weres (e.y., Yotk&n OOdO k end 005 a, Pl.I-J, 5, 6) i the mould here produces an 
elaborate relief ornament in which the OaiiOhara influence Ie pronounced. Genorally 
the mooldod pattern and the pot result from the anmo process, the clay being simply 
preeied into the mould; but in To. 0039 k the ImpreeBlou bes been taken in e very 
thin layer of clay which Ie appIlMl 
to a teasel with walls aome six 
miUimetres thick scored lightly to 
Mcure a bond. This recalls ei 
oace the stucco decorations of tho 
buildinga where the clay enrface 
of the reliefs is generally quite 
thin, wiU) a becking of cemcnoii 
clay mixed with fibre. Aa the 
wbele surface of the pot seems to 
have beeu covered it is here 
claased with the moulded rather 
ihau the appliqui-decoratod woros. 

The oommonast ornament on 
haad>made pottery Is either 
stamped with a seriea of small 
dreular or toothed punches (s.p., 
pig. 2 aud Fh 1-Jf 2) or comb* 

drawn ■. festoons or waTe*pattema 
made with combe having four to 
nine teetli are most usual (FI. 1-Jr 
] : Akterek, iv, 1). 

A few veaaeli were toooorphic 
(Yotkan 1 aad 00611 FI. I*J, Id 
end 20): like moat of the veaes 
with appUqiii ornament, they are 
of the fine red terra'cotta, of which 


the grotesque figuriues were made, 
and are klb-fired- Like the figurines end ituoee reliefs, they are built up from 
sepantely moulded mecobers ? piooe moulds were not used. 

The wbeel'wade pou ere geo orally of very finely levigated clay, kiln-fired, 
aometirnee aaaothered, sometimes of a cleaj leira-cotte red; the surface, either by the 
mere friction of caatuig or by the use of a slight engobbage. ie usually smooth and 
highly finished > ibere are ono or two cases of a hsematite waeh beiug ueed, and a 
few rf buraishiag. The omaoeut, when there la any, is tppHqud; of this a fine 
example ia Yotkan. 01, Pig. 3i the fact of the broken neck and handles having been 
ground down smooth abowe that the piece was origioally considered of come value. 
PI. 1-J, 4, ia band>B3ade. VofcrtunaUly at, Yotkan, the site of tbq ancieut KlioUn 
capital the site where moat examplee of thie ware were found, no detailed chronology 
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can b« obuiQ6(] witLin Uio pariod lasting from CL$ caQturiM b.c. to tbe aloveoiU 
cantiirj a.d, during wbicb it waa inbabitoJ. Farel/ Obineae motlvaa of decoration 
eomelliDca ocour, l>uC tlie elaaeicad Oandbara tjpe la far more prevaleot, the 
antbominic forme tbo baee of the jug handle (To. 0057, FL I--J •, of. 11), die elmplo 
jug (To. 00€0| PI. 1-J, dl)> anici many other apeolmeas. Remarkable for their 
aDalogiee io the cleaeical weat are the glaaed bandlee from Akterek, vliere waa a 
ternplo of olro. aUlb ceatury a.d. (A.T. 003> PI. l-J, 1$: op. AncietU Kkotan, pL xUi» 
Figa. T.M. 002 b, c ; 003 d.) Tbeeo are precieely of 
the ahape common on RncoaQ lampa, a amall vertical 
ring handle aet low down, level with the top of tbe 
lamp, fitted with a flat triangular tbumbpiace aUgbtly 
iQBlioed from the vertical; on the face of tbla la moulded 
a oo&Tandosel acanthus, antbemium or palmetto orna* 
ment. In one oaae (A.T. 0012, Fig. 4), a aimllar 
kaodle, hut of rough local baad-reade ware, was applied 
sot to tbe rim but to tbe body of a shallow Teas, 
probably a native type of lamp; ia another glased example of typical local fabric 
(A.T. 004, PL W, 18), the thumhpiece lie* bopwontoily above the vertical ring 
handle, duah with the rim of tbe vaec, a regular RomaQ form not Infreciueot la 
glased gobleta. Another claMlcal type of haadle ia A.T. 045 (PI. W, 14), with iw 
baok'turood flcriato thumhpiece. 

It ia not neoeeaary to luppoea that tlieae glased apeclmena were tuportod, seeing 
that eimllar glaaee, though on a diffbreot body, were locally produced, From So*yuag- 
ohbng (S^. A. 001-8, 005, PI. I-J, 15-18) come fragments oi the moulded aod glased 
tilee that covorad the walla and root of a Buddblat tomple: on theae ocour dragons 
of Chinese type, a rough jewel oruameot wlthia a vMloa, that may he a degraded 
repreientakicn of the aeatod Bnddha, end, raoak ienportaat, a flame oroament from the 
edge of a large veeica. Such flame orDameats. rendered io precisely the asme feshlon, 
are found among the remaina of Buddliiat tomplea at nMrly all tbe altoi; in thia 
oaae the red olay, usually left crude and painted, bai been covered with a fine blue- 
green glase. 6o-yung«oh4og waa cocupiod during Sung timea, so ia much later than 
Aktorek, where the acautbua lamp baodlea were found, aod the Qandhara influence ia 
no longer felt there; hut at Akterek, aa et the laker aito of Mingoi, norkb of the 
Taklamakan, the tredition lingered, or perbtpa the old mculde remaiued in uae, longer 
than on d priori grounda would he expected. C. LEONARD WOOLLEY. 





AfWoa: Sudan. Cummins 

Qq\0 Modal* And Song*. By M^jor S. L. Cummint, R.A.M.C. A J 

Tbe three aketebaie eeok berowich repreeent olay models of anlmala made 04 
by tbe Golo tribe near Waw in tbo Babrel-GbasaL la an article on tbe Dloka, 

in tbe Jovmol of tbe AathroaO’ 
logical Inatituto for 1904,1 


gave aome 
eketobea of Dinka clay modcle of 
cattle, end a Golo model of an ele^ 
pbaot, iljustratiog (he greater vigoiir 
and realiam of tbe latwr, aa a work 
of art. I have since come upon tbe 
aketebea now sent, ajxd thick them, 
perbapa, of aufScleot iotereat to be 
recorded. 

The models tbemeelvea were too 
brittle to be brought home. 
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With tb« BkdtcbdA w«re some eonge recited for ne In 1902, b; the cbiof of 
tho tribe, oiie Game, eon of Kiengo. As tbe tribe is likely to eJcer under the 
influeooe of civilisation ia the nenr futaro, eny light upon ite menuJity dnring tlie 
early days of the oocnpatlou of the BiUir'eUGbesa] liae Its valoe, end I (bere* 
fore send the sobga wltb the sVetokee. 


(1) Gujia’s Sown. 

Uia heart la esd, the 
son of the Sulum 
(Kiango) 

Yon ore acoauoii mon. 

If you don*t hear my 
ordors, you shall go 
to prison. 

Hear your rulor'a eotU' 
mands. 

firing bim grain, or yon 
sktU bare laebos. 

Give to Guiaa bouey, 
grain and moat, that 
be nay eat In your 
Tillage. 



(S) IIuktiq's Sowo. 


Oh brother! Y’ou toll mo that I au oot a proper man. 

Wore 1 not a proper mail, would J slay tho baaete with arrows ? 
t ana A better man ibao you, and my ido is sure. 


(d) Soho or ELBrRAWTB. 

Tbe game In the forest, does it uoderitand our talklogP 
The elephant ie tbe only man among thorn. 

Big as he ie, a imall man nay kill him. 

I went to the forest sod found him aod slew bin. 

Oh elephant I You are big and yeur tuske tre mighty, 

But with my Uttle spoar 1 slew you.*' 

(4) SoKO or Bajh. 
Heavy raio is ooming. 1 shall 
go to iry but aod light a 
Are. 

** Ob, wife 1 Shut the door 
aud kindle the Are, 

Kor the ibunderMsloud. has 
darkored tho eye of the 
Sun. 

The heavy rain is coming, 
aod we had best sleep in 
our huts. 

Wbeo ^e rain ie over, we 
sbell go out again.*' 

8. LYLE CUMMINS. 
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PHysloal Anthropolo^. Duokworth: Shore. 

Aoport on Human Oranla from Peat DepoeKe in England. By AP 

fy. L. H, XhtchooTthy H.D., and L. R. Skarv. QQ 

TIte ftDftComical end gsologioel collMtioru of Cftnibridgo UoiverBitj ooDteio severe! 
onoia from post deposics. Alclioufb the loosUties are wulel; aepanted, it seems 
joBlidsble to briog aU the available Bpecimens logelber for the purposes of deeorip* 
ties aod comparisoM- This has beeo dooe in tbe following report W© are indebted 
to Profewrt UocaUster sod Hughes for permission to examine tbe crania hareio 
deeoribod. The report ie divided into two seotione; iu tbe first of these> tbe chief 



oraaiological features of each epeeimea are detailed; in the eeeond part will be found 
eonmenti upon the obeerveiionj thue made, and the meaeureaenu and indices 
provided^bj tbe elculle. 

8ftCTioK I.—List OP TSB Sfsuiit&trs, ahp Drisp DisoRtPiioxe or sacs. 

T. A male skiiD with the mandible; from Upware, Cambridgeshire. 

11. A maie eknll with tbo mandible; from Bracebridge, LiacolaebJre. 
in. A female eknU with tbe ouodlble; from Bur well Fen. CambridKesbire 
(18»0). 

IV. A male calvaria; from Bor well Peo, CaabridgeeUre (1864). 
y. A male skull; from the Cambridgeshire Fens (exact looallt/ not speoliidd). 
71. A fragmentar/ male calvaria: from Bur well Pen, Cambridgeshire. 

VII. A mate sknll (Mus. Aoat. Cent,. No. 658); from a “peal ooei," Lancs* 
sbire, deecrtbed oe Ancient British.'’ 

Vm. A male skuU (Mus. Aaat. Cant-, No. 6S9); with loeabtv end description 
as in the csss of No. VII). 

IX. A male skull (Mus- Aast. Caat, No, a75) ; Prom Peltwell Fen, Norfolk 
desoribed as Earl; Britiib.’' 

X. A mandiUe, probabl; fem^ : from Burvell Fen, Csmbridgesbire. 

No, I. A large massive caale skull with prominent brow-ridgea and occipital pro- 
toberanoe, and large maetoid prooesses. Tbe principal sutures remain onen ParU of 
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(b« £«jU ekdldtoQ fcre nuaaing. There i« e well-merked ftupre»miel pretubsreoce of 
the oocipirel curre, oleirly ehowo lo tr&ciog No. 1 (Pig- i) tekeo from tbia epoolmeo. 
The mradible ielergeend beeT^, though iiaparfeot. The teeth ere mueb wota hut 
not cerioue. In length (from eymphfeis to nogle) the mandible meaeuree 110 mm., and 
la width 105 nun. at the angle. 

No. II. A large male aknll with promioeat hrow-ridgee aod eictenial oo«pi»al 
protuberance. Tbe chief autarea remadn open. The aagittal crauial arc doea not 
show the Bupra-inial bulging ao dietinatlTa of apeolroea No. I. Much of tbebaaeof 
tbie ahall la miaalng. Tbe remaining teeth are much worn hut not oatrioiie. The 
mandible ineaaaree 94 ami. in length, ^ mm. In width at tbe angle. 

No. ni. Tbla ekuU preecuta feataree cbarecteriatlo of the female aea. Tbe 
brow*ridgea are not promlaent. The occipital protuberanoe la feebl7 doreloped. 
Tbe aagittal aro (of. Waolng No. Ill, Fig- 1) ehowe a alight, but diellnet aopra- 
loial bulging. The parietal etDlueacea are diati&ot. The faeial bonea are ahaeat or 
greatly damaged. 

No. IV. Tbia male oalreria bat been reooDatruoied from fragmecta. The face 
and the baefi are abeent, aa are alao the temporal bonea and part of tbe oooiplul 
bone. The brow.rldgei are remarkable for tbelr oontinulty in tbe middle line. Tbe 
aagittal euture ie oloaad. The meaaurement In breadth la only approximate, owing 
to the abaonoe of the temporal bonea. 



No V Tbia apecimen la abown to bo male by tbe prominent brow-ridgaa and 
occipital protuberaoce. Tbe face and moat of tbe cranial baee are abeent. 8yno»- 
toaia ia oommcBcing in the external part of tbe aagittal aolore, but baa not begun in 
tbe*btber anturea. 

No. VT. A fragmenttry calvaria. The chief oharecleriitjc ia tbe very great 
tranaverea diameter, which muat have approached 160 mm., and tbe cephalic index 
waa probably 90 or more. The aagittal cranial arc waa evidently flatteoed. 

No. Vn. (Moa. Anat. Cant., No. 658). A roaleekuU with prominent brow-ridgea 
eonrinnoua acrcae tiie nud-Hne. The oaetoid proceaaea are large, cod the temporal 
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rjdg«* distinct. The poiWrlor hnlf of the Mgitlnl euturo is closed extemsU/, Other 
eutarsB pcedwii open. The skull is eloognted with s tnsrked aupm-iolsl hulglag well 
shown Id the contour (Fig. $). The fseisl sbolslon is well preeerved. 

No. VJir. (Mas. Ancl. Caot., No. 659). A male skan, rerj shore and wide. 
Abero is no supra-inial bniging, and tiie median isgittsj contour line ascends steep )t 
^ the inion. The parietal cmiococes are wall deraloped, and giTo a flattened 
fra to the cranial vanlt. The sagltul soture is beginning to oloHe. The bones of 
the face and of the right tcmporo-sphenoldal region srs imperfocl. 

. 275). A Tai7 large and masslTe male skull of 

cn holds I form, resembling crania of the Gristborpa and Cowlam typea. and also to 
cranium. Tbs interfroaW suture remains open (metopic). 
ioe Orow.ridges aad muscular impressions are prominent. The facial skoletoo is weU 
preiorred, Md the paUte ii wide and sbtUow. The teeth were fairly worn down 
but not carious. The sagittal contour is shown in Pig, 2, 

No, X, A ramdiWo of .lendor proportion., lod .ppwontlj f.tnni,. In oolour 
II la nlno.t blaoli, ind druker than anj other of Uie.o apMim.n., The loft aaendine 

fTJ‘ i‘ir'*^"f ‘“-Jividnal wa. 

M ^hjai., 2d‘(.ymphyoia to .ogle), T6 mm,; depth 

M.a,yr.^„„ ..nd Jmii«.,_TabIo I oonUin. a ataioment of the more impor- 

^"rlgr“p“r"“*"“ ““ 

SSCTIOV XI. 

oon.w.lii'' ‘•'f 1. aom. r«,on 4 priori for 

"‘Ii*''®" P'“ « » hoBogotiMn. gnoup",in„ in 

«g^ to oth« mammalia tbo put fauna U oertainlp a di.tinotlv. one. But a glano. 
at this ooUMdon above that a yvf grut dlMroilj of oraniai form obUln. 

.id.ribL^“i?l“TV pruerration of Ui. apulmao. „rio, oon- 

ihl o*ia ^ H “i ^ *’* ““I* ftioblo than 

»' g'*atef anu,,iltp, Oth.rviu there la no 
^ « “ tbs ag. of the apuimani. in tbo almost nompiato abasnoe of data 

- .b.'prouding 

apM^^, Soeb a oomparmon bu boon made, aud tbs obaracisra that Lvs bsso 

discussed m this pisoe. The valws in Tsbles n ITT iv -j v 

r,&- r.” rr; 'rli™ 
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crAnlft »re deriTed from Profewor Schwulbe’s pBp«r» qaoCod by Profosaor Barry in the 
publication mentioned betow,* 

Put briefly, the general inenlte of theae ubulntiona go to ebow thst two ennia 
from the pent, Noe. Ill end IX of the eeriee bare doecribed, tend to inlrnde among 
tie eerly prehietorio erenin. This tendouoy ie epeuiaLly oherectenetic of No. Ill, 
which :e hereby dietiDgniabed from mudero Europenn ornnie, nnU even from eorae 
MvngQ exiating typae usually aealgned to a low grade of eTolotion. It ie further to 
be remarked that the aaaociated *^paia»Ucbic *’crania are cLoee known aa (be Galley* 
Hill and Briino apec[tneon« 

Now it would be inappropriate to enter here into a detailed dleouaelon of the pos' 
eible raeaoinga of each an aaaociation. But in this comiesiou it ia doeired to gire 
prominence to tbe three atatemeote following:— 

(o) Thie aiaociation ie oot regarded aa oonforrlng a very apeeial diatinotioii npon 
tbe peat*akulta eonoerned. 

(2) Tbe aaaoolatiOQ ia with crania whoae olidme to that palcolithio antiquity have 
been to aoma extent **atiepeot.'‘ Aod, without embarking upon a complete 
expoeltiou of eTidenoOf we wiih to state that apart from tkeae double 
(which bavo not been entirely removed, even by the dlBOoeeion at Paris 
In 1909), both epociaeDa tLoie from Galley-Hill and from Britnn) 
are open to oritieiara ae having been partially reconstruoted, whila one of 
tbera (Oal]ay*Hill) ie admittedly distorted through pesaure, 

(o) The uaociation with tbe crania meatioaed in the preoedlng paragraph may 
be claimed a« corroborative of tbe view eo ably argued by Proleaeor 
Stolybwo (e/ VAntfiTopolo^iCy Tone XIX, 1908, Noe. 9*4, pp. 191 at 
Thleobaorvar contende that in reepeot of their cranial characiere, 
Homo pfimig^niui (Schwalbe) aod ^omo tapient overlap more dIetiDOtly 
thaji Profeasor Schwalbe wae at flrat incUnod to admit. Tbe obarsetors 
of the Frisian ekull, known as the '^Batavue genuinus,’' support the same 
view, ae do tbe data provided by aekuU recently described by Duckworth 
In the Journal of Anatomy and PAyMlopy.j 
It appears, therefore, that this scries of peat*orsoia lucludee ezaaplss which arc 
somewhat uuusosi among modsm ;£wro^aan crania, in raapeol of tbe three oboraotere 
employed for the porpoie of comparison. 

(d) Lastly, we have tested the obaraotera of the individual crania io yet aoothor 
way. This la cat forth in Table V, which contidDe the epecimena ordinated on the 
basis of the abaolute breadth-meaeuremeut (maximum parietal braadtb). The corro* 
apondlng breedtli-indlces are also tabulated for eomperison. 

The table abowa that while No. Ill, which has jnet been diacuased, does oot 
occupy a position of distinction, yet No. IX, which waa also Involved In the discus- 
eion under the previous beading (ptragrapb 4), Is found to be rather anusually broad. 
And tbe table further shows that do lees than throe ont of the nbie crania (frooi tbe 
pest) preaeot a breadth-lndez axcaeding eigbty-one. This Is a percentage of Sd*8, 
whereas among modern British crania only about *38 per cent, should be so broad 
as tbia. The seaoolaticn of greet breadth with great crauial eapaoUy is clearly ahown 
(Cf. Table I). 

These speolmeus from the peat arc therefore not a fair sample of modern SrUUA 
crania. They differ from these in respect of the exceptional position of two epecimena 
(Noe. Ill and IX) described in |>aragraph (4) and also in tbs unusual frequency 
(one hundred times the normal amount) of occurrence of disroot bracbyccph&lio 
proportions. 

* Berry sad Bobertson. PiM in A’sCurs ^ tJu Tbtmarian A6vrif*nai (Proc. Boy. ^oc, 
Xdinburfb, ToL ZZXI, Fsrt 1^ Vo. S). f Tol. XL7I, April, IdU. 
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REVIEWS. 

America, Central. Bowdltch. 

Tht Nuweraiiony CatendoT, and Atironomieal KnotaUdffe of the Mai/at. AQ 
By C. P. Bowdiwb- CBjnbridge, 1910. Pp. xvi + 346. OO 

Mr. Bowilltob'a exp«ri»uc« M ft mftft of bueiuMfr, ftcouatcmad to wei^li faoU, and 
to mftke all kinds of oalcJiifttioos, Lm boss of eorvioe jo his studies of the diffioult 
probleoie of tbe May* oftlendaT. WitL tie writings of Goodmaot Cyrus Thomas, 
Peroe, Maudslay, Belor, and Foritomaou to cheek hli own observations, be has 
explained the apparently compUcated bat really simple methods used by the ancient 
Mftvts in reekoning time, so tbateTSo a eoQ.niatlieisfttieal mind can dimly understand, 
and be has fortnoatoly oontented him self with clear statejoents instead of confuaing 
the reader by criticism and controrersy en points wbore be may difibr from other 
students of tbe subject. He boa also bad the benefit of Dr. A. M. Tosser’a 
intimate knowledge of the Maya mind and language. 

Landa, Biahop of Tuoatan, 1573-79, wrote that the Mayea had a perfeet year 
of S65 days 6 hours, which they divided in two ways: one a set of 19 months of 
80 days, the other witii 13 months of 20 days, and en addition of 2 days 6 hours. 
Each of tbe 80 days had lu own sign or plotare*glypb, aud a oouparlaon of those 
givsn by Landa with tbe glyphs In the Maya oodlcei (Codex TrO'Ccrtesianus in 
the Madrid Museum, tod the Dresden Codex)* shows that those codices ccusisc io 
part of atatemeou of dates oaloulated according to the rsckoniog of 18 months of 
80 days. Tbe careful analytical method of Mr. Bowditch makes eleer the means he 
has used to r^se a sure structure on the foandation of availabls facts, baglnning 

with the namss nnd glyphs of the dey» and months In Landa's work. Ho then 

describes the bgenioui method by which a given day eaa always l>s located in the 
calsudar. This wu done by means of red munbers from 1 to 18, attached to tbe 
day aigos so that with the series of 80 days the numbers t to 13 were counted, 
returning to 1 after each 13. In the continooua ariee of days it will then liappen 

that each of the 80 days will be acoompuled by each of the 18 numbers before a 

day with a given name has the seme number a second time. We thus hers e series 
of days and numbers amounting to 18 x 20 ■860, and tbe 86lBt day will be tbs 
saaie numbered day as the first. Over 800 day oolumos in the two oodicce are 
sufficiently well preserved for reference, and the majority show b uniform d bunco 
between the days of the column, whloh, multiplied by tbe number of intervals 
required to bring the column back into iuelf gives tbe number 260. Black numbers 
give the distance from one day to another in a aeries of dates. 

In Chapter V, the 58-yser period or Calendar Bound is considered. By using 
4 year of 365 days, divided into montbt, and by numbering the days of the months, 
they differentiated each particular day from tite other 364, and, combining this method 
with the previous one, could make a longer calculation. For instance, if 9 Kan is 
a particular day of the period of 860 days, sad 12 Kayab a particular day of tbe 
pened o! 865 days, then If we speak of the day 9 Kan at the I8tb day cf tbe month 
Kayab, how long a -period most elapse before another 9 Ean will appear as tbe 
18tii day of another month Eayab? It has been already proved that another day of 
tbe same name and number canoot return until 260 days have passed, snd 12 Kayab 
reappears every 365 days; therefore the date 9 Kao 12 Kayab will not reappear until 
a number of days repreeented by the least common multiple of 860 and 365 has 
passed. Tbe only oommon divisor of 260 and 865 is 6, so that the Jesst common 
multiple is 52 x 73 X 5, or 58 X 865, which is 52 solar years, so that 9 Kan 

* British UassQiB RsadiBg.rooQ W Tro in BnaMor de Bouboarg, CorsesUoiis under Uaya 
Ohroniclea, and Biesdan oodtf FiSrstemann. 
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12 Kayfib will not re*ppe»r uotil that period ba* elapsed, and will continue to do ae 
at tbe end of etch 62 yean. 

TLe eytWm uauelly employed for the Meya Caleodar in tbe Codieee aod loaerip- 
tioQB it the following 

SO tins (deya) s 1 ainal (B^atb). 

IS oinala ^ neo Una s 1 tun. 

SO tuu s SSO iiiaale a 7.SOO kini v 1 katuo. 

80 kataoi « 400 tunas 7,800 ainala s 144,000 ktna » I cyole. 

SO eycl« « 400 katuni« 8,000 tom « !«*,«» “‘“I* — *,880,000 kina — 1 r»« oy®'** 

There la aleo atrong evldeaoe that long aerioe of numbers serve w denote the 
diatance from eome date, wbiob la tbe aero date of tbe coDn^ and, with one exception 
<where the aero daw itaelf ia giTon), tbe initial aeriea at Copan, Gnlrlgua, YaacLilan, 
Pledraa, Kagraa, Tlkal, and Naranjo record the paeaage of 9 cycles (3,600 tuna) from 
the date 4 Abau 8 Cunabu(^)*, which, like our la seldom 

expressed. On pp- 100-106 and 109 era cslculalloos showing how 
tbe dale i Ahau 8 Combn(^) bae been mads eertaio, by oonotlng ^ 

forward from it, the days expreseed in the large nomber* of 
»n ioeeription to tbe day and mootli which are given beocaib, 

These eo*caJled Initial Serial can be studied In the plates of ^ 

Mr. A. Maud slay's Blologla Centrali'Amerloana (arcluBology), 
easilv oonanitcd in the llbrarv of the Victoria and Albert Mutoum. 

A typical example ie fiiela B. Copan, In Plate 87, Vol. I. Hera, » [ . _ | 

cn tbs left-hand side of tbo stela, beginning at tbo top, cem^ 

first tbo initial glyph or grand cycle, then 9 cyela, 16 Aatim, 0 (pwgin 

iun, 0 vtnal, 0 kin, 4 uAai*, 18 yaa-, expreseed by Mr. Bowditch 

In the formiila 9.15.0.0.0, 4 than 18 yax- This dole la found 

several times in the Inacrlptlona, and Goodman aecribea iu frequont • 

occurrenco to tbe fact that If the grand cycle in which it Ie ®5uO 

found Is grand oyale 64 la a serial of 78 gra4a4 oyolea, ae be 

believee 9,16.0.0.0 would mark exactly the end of ibree-fourtha » wm. 

ul tbe number of days in 78 grand oyolse. FIfty-fonr grand 

cycles equal 482,000 tuna of 860 daye. Mr, Bowditch gives llaW '*^5^ 

of tbs differanl signs and figures used, so that it is easy to ^ 

Identify them, but there are no entire seriei.t * 

At Palenque, in the Temples of the Sun aod of tbe Pollat^ 

Croea, there are two cases of initial aeries in whlcb dates far in Qj^^Sl 

tbe pact are given, both in the first cycle of tbe ere cl tbo usual ^ “■ 

varo date. 4 Ahan 0 <;amhn,(’) while aooibar loitial Series in 

the Temple of the Cron falls still earlier—in tbe 12th cycle of 

the preceding era. These ihree templee stand in one group ^ C T4v 

facing a comiuou centre. There are a lew caaes of dates ( WpAj 

abowiug the lapse of 10 cycles of the usual wa, including one 

atCbiobeoIwa and two in Saoebanh at the highlands of 

mala. Tbe piece of jade called tbe Leyden Stone has the locised 

date, 8.U.3.1.12., 1 Bb, aod the month looks like Vaxkin. If “'“pfTrVi* t. ^ 

so it would be 1 Eb 0 Taxkin.('‘) 

It has been seen thet a given date, described by its day 
and number ae a p«tloular day of a certain mootb, wiU again , c. i r 

appear after 52 years. Thus, 5 Cib 14 Yaxkin(») In tbe initial aenea of Stela I 
and 8, Piedras Negraa, occurs onoe in 62 years, bnt wbep it is deolared to be 


aitto»4a OmtrM 
j/ntriea%A, 
“ArcteolMT.* 
a. f. UlofitM. 


• C) stands for tbe seveotb ymtin Goodman's table of the liohato caleadat. 
t Plato ««, ToL n, MaudeUy. li Initial Bertoe from tbs QoWgua Stolw. 
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d.l2.2Al$. from 4 Ahrtu $ Cucabu,(’} ite pleco it a.b0olut«l7 fixed In % period of 
aevenl thoeiMd jotre. Other methods permit of e etUt longer celciiietioo. 

1. It might Iw etftted thM e deto occurred od tJie def on 'ivbich e. giTeo oamber 
of opclea had elapsed. If 2 Ahau 3 Ua7eb(^‘) wore accompanied by a gljpb, vhioh 
nieaus that die end of (wo oyclea Ixaa come, this wottld Ax the place of this date 
in a period of 374,400 years, for in no leas time contd a date so forroed occur on 
the ending day of cycle 2 in any other grand cyole. 

2. A date might be atated as ocourriog on a day ui wLlcb a girea number of 
katuQs bad elapsed. Tima, if tbe date 8 Ahau 3 Uo(’*) is accompanied by a glyph 
which meani tbai tbe end of IS katnua has come, tbe date becomes fixed Im a 
period of 18,720 years. Tbe Mayae must hare had to deal with extremely long 
perioda, perhaps of history or tradition as well sx astronomy, or they weald acarceiy 
bare taken such pains to fix tbelr dates. 

With a year of 385 days, and sufficient knowledge to adjust It to tbe seasons 
by inserealary days, they were also able to calculate tbe reTolutiona of tbe mooui 
est forth for nearly 33 years on pp. 51 *'56 of tbe Dresden Codex. There Is strong 
eridence of an iotentjon to reoord duplter’a rerolutlons by means of pictures oon« 
neoted with tbls series. Pp. 46-*50 give the synodical revolutions of Venus as well 
as tbs solar year. Tbe importance of the Venus periods lo ancient America Is well 
known in connection with tba worship or observation of that planet In Mexlcro 
and Pero. 

Considering bow much has been learnt it seems strange that it Is still impos* 
sibla to decipher nacre than the dates in tbe great quantity of glyphs already known : 
but there bae been little opportunity to study them except In tbe expensive Biologia 
plates. Tbe invaluable casta and moulds, made by Mr. Maudilay at a cost cf 
£10,000, have been lying for 25 years unseen In storerooms (tbe paper moolds eaten 
by rate), baviag unfortunately been presented to tbe Brltieb nation, and though other 
oouotrles have gladly paid for ooplea from them, there leema no proepeDt that they 
will be made acoeaslble to the Londeu student. A profound knowledge not only 
the Maya language and of Nabuad with Ua rebus picture writings, but of tbe science 
of names In uambori, aod of numbers as itudied forcnerly by prlcate In Slam, Is 
essential to real progress in what will acme day be recognised as an important 
braach of ancient history. A. C. BRETON. 
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7Ae ySffa Tri^t o/ Manipur, By T. C. Hodson. London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1911. Pp. xiii + 212. 22 x U cm. Price 6s. fid. 

Mr. Hodsoo's monograph on tbe Nigae maintsios the high eotentific standard 
which baa beea reached by the volumes on the Meitheis, Sbasis, Mikin, and Oaroe 
Id tbe useful series pnblisbed under tbe patroaege of (be Goveromeat of Eastern 
Beogal He has a wide peraooal acquaintsace with the tribe, and kae used all tbe 
available literature. He might have inoludod in bis bibliography tbo uaefol summary 
of published material, with some information from the pepera of tbe late Mr. G. H. 
Damaot, wbicb was coDtnbuted to the Journal of the Institute (Voli. SXVI, XXVlll) 
by Hies G. U. Oodden. These articles, however, apply t« a branch of tbe tribe 
different from that disouised by Mr. Hodson. 

Tba Nigae are classed in tbe Tibeto*Biirznan group of tribes; but. in the absence 
of any akuU maasorcmeDts, thair exact affinity to the nelghbourlug tribes cannot be 
defined. Tbe ease is farther complicated by the looseness of the tribal organisatioo. 
tbe elan, a coJlection of hoosebolda, and tbe village being the only stable social uuiie. 
The tribal distiuptions eeecc lo be roaiuty linguistic; bnt tbe structure of the language 
is each that it readUy breaks np into dialects unintelUgible to tbe people of tbe parent 
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TillAg« from whicb tbe new setUeniAoC was dorWod. There !a a genend ecoformitj 
of roligiOD, ciietoiD, and bihel orguieetion heli^n the Kigae aod Che hiU tribes of 
Cbjttsgoog sod Burma; and, to use Mr. Hodsoa'e vords, ‘‘we base oar differen- 
“ ti&tion of those tribes rsther iipoD exteroal YarlatiODS of dress and evt^vre, wblob 
are liable to ohange io the tribal frvahioo, than upon the more important matters of 
“ stnictare and eustoms which are less capable of rapid modilioatioD.” 

In many ways the K&gas have attalood a fairly adTanced standard of cal tore. 
Though they maietaln the primitive division of tlio year into the seasons of hantiog 
and farmlog, and die latter is often oonhoed to the periodteal hurulng of patehee of 
the jungle, still they possess terraoed dalds Irrigatod on a eoieutific system, and they 
have guned some skill in pottery, weaving and dyeing, salt^makiDg, and forgiog 
imported iron Into tools and weapons. But ibelr oustone of head'hunting, wbioh are 
cloeoly conneeted wltli funeral rites and esohatoiogical boliefs, are of a distinotly 
barbarous type, as contrasted with their recognition of property in lend and the osreful 
record of rights, and cbe procedure of the tribal ucurt of jastlee. One eurious regiUa* 
tioD is that when the eldest sod brings borne bis wife It is the slgoal for bis father, 
DOtbv, and other relations to quit the family bouae for a new botce, which they 
occupy till the marriage of aootber too, when they ere again foreed to leave. 
Ml. Modaon connects this custom with the sueoesslon to village ofRoes, In which the 
cofidJUcn ie enforced that the bolder shall be young and vigorous, ft is also worth 
noUee that in the tribal legends the preUontinsnoe of the younger sou Is always 
iasisted on, a ru!s which resembles our Borough English. This rule of lav has bean 
explaioed In vahoua ways, sod probably no single oause aocounte for Ite wide distri¬ 
bution. The theory tentetively advanced iu tbe oaee of the Nigas by Mr, Hodeon 
is that It may be associated with the cuetom already mentioned of making provision 
for tbe sons as they grow to maturity aod marry. Kinship in the tribe is reckoned 
;brougb males, and rights of succession both to village ofBces and personal property 
follow the same role. 

Agalo, s question raised by Dr. Fraser in hie Totemm and Hsvgamy regard¬ 
ing tbe origin of ezogamous groups is illustrated by Niga custom. As a rule, we 
are told, marriage is free between all tbe clans in a village or gronp; but amoug 
tbe M&os at Llyai tbe four component clans are airaaged in pairs, wbioh mutneUy 
forbid marriage. Among tbe Marrings and Chime we also find evideocs of similar 
segmentation, end tbe facts ssem to Indicate that t like errangemeat nay once bavs 
been more widely spread. These facte, Mr. Hodson admits, “ are too sisnder to 
'* warrant us In deducing frem them tbs inferencs that at ons tires each tribe consisted 
*' of two dirisloiu, eecb cndogaoious, with oleos which were mutually ozogamous.*’ 
But evea witb this roservatiOD the feet is of much interest, and It is equally important 
to learn tbat an eodogamous group ie now la process of fonastion by the efforts made 
by membere of the oloih-weaviug villages in tbe Taugkul area to discourage tbelr 
girls from marrying men of vllls^s which Jack this valuable Industry. I a other 
words, what in the more advtnc^ Indlaa races we call tbe oocupational form of 
caste seems to be in course of evolution. 

With Mr. Hodsoo's remarks on Magic, Tabu, aod religious beliefs Z cannot 
attempt to deal; but bis chapters on these subjects deserve attentive study. 

_ W. CROOK E. 

Europe: Aroheoloffy and Medlsvallam. Barluff Gould. 

Cliff Cattlu and Cave Dwellinfft of Europe. By S. Baring Goiild, M.A. fl A 
With Fifty-eeven IllDStntions aud Diagrams. Seeley A Co., Ltd., 1911. Ov 
Demy 9vo. Fp. Price I9i. 6<f. net. 

Comparatively few English people have eoy knowledge of the great number of 
cave-dwelUngs in Fraocs, of the facts coaaected with their occupation from palieo' 
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litbic to pr««8nt timM, or oi tlio torriblo coodition of tb&t country in tlio Middle A^, 
wbicb compelled eo meaj of ita inbebitftate to tobe refuge ixt feetoeeftee, proTidod in 
the first place bj Keture, hat etrongthened In the most ouriooe waje bjr tboee irbo 
made uee of them. These eouditiooi vere largely cimaed it? tbe Cngllab inv&aione, m 
part direct!/, but etill more indirect)ji aioee raoet of the atrooiLiee from vbieb the 
FreocL peaaantrj eofiered were tbe trork cf eucb of their own aeigneure ee were eo 
unprincipled and ODpatriotlc ae to fight for the Goglieh ioateiul of for their own 
kiog, if b; eo doing they could secure a better opportunity for coromittiDg crimes with 
Impunity. Another eaoae wm the strife between the CetboHos end CalTlniata, In 
which rulbleis massacre was not, ae firitieh FroteataoU beee been taught to beliere. 
prac^sed by the fonuor party only. Those who desire inforraatiou on aoy of these 
pofate cannot go to a better narrator than Mr, Baring Gould, who haa Tlsited moat 
of the dvellioga in France that be describea, and investigated the biatorical aa well 
aa the acruotural details ecanected with then j be glvea eoiertaiuiug as well aa 
infortning particulara about eonlerraina, cliff refugee, cliff castles, subterraneaQ eburebee, 
rook bermiiagM, rock mooeaterles, oava oracles, robbers* dens, and rook sepulchrea, and 
•Uhougb he evidently hnowa much more about those in Franoe than tboee in otlior 
countries, be writes euoiigh abont the latter to justify the title of his book. Mr. 
Baring Gould traces the connection between the psgsn oracles in cavee aad tenplei 
end aome of the practicea prevailing in pnria of Chriatlan Europe even st the preaont 
time, but he does not aay ee jsiich aa might have bean expected from him about the 
doluene in Pranoe and Ireland, which aeera to have been iiaed aa oraele-sbrines as 
well ae tombs, and to have formed part of the cLsin of descent which he Um made 
olear b other dlrootlona, Many of the cliff catetloa and caves in oliffe bare, it appears, 
now become inecoeiaible from variona cauiea t this seame to suggest t posaibillty of 
intereetlng Inveatigstlone by antiquaries on seroplanea. A. L. L. 


New Pommero. Klelatlteohen. 

Dh JCii»i9n0tvokn$r der OatfUtkaiMfwi (A'evpomnsrw*<feu(rcitf Stidut) flA 
lAre 6Vtten and Gebriucht unier BenuitHng dir MonaUhe/te HarpuleUl. 09 
Von F. A. Kleintiteohen, Missionsr vem beillgqtea Hereen Jeau, mit vielcn 
AbbilduDgon nod swei Narten. Mers*doeu*Miaalonahaus, Hlllrup be! MUnater (iu 
Weatfalen), 1907. Fp. vili 4 960. 

This la a systematio arrangament of nuneroue artlolei and sketches on the ooaat 
peoplM of the Gaaelle peniosula in Neupommern (New Britatn), wbich bare 
appeared from time to time in the monthly journal pobUabed by the Sacred Heart 
MUciooariee at Hilcrap. These aocoucte were oblefiy the work of Bers. Bley, 
Baaober, and Eberielo, and the editor baa added an accoont of the dlaoovery, 
settlement, climate, fauna, and flora of Neupommero. The oativea throughout the 
book are miscalled Eanakers, following the usual name givsQ to South Sea islanders 
by traders and others. The work forms an interesting ecoount of a very intereatlog 
seoHon of the Melanesian paoples. It is written for popular reeding rather chan 
for soientifio study, but la abundantly and well illustrated by portraits sod pictures 
oOraring the whole life and oceupatjoni of the natives. These alone would be 
uiedUl to the ethoograpber, 8. H. RAY. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Tbb death is aosounoed of Dr. John Beddoe, F.R.8., Past President of the A A 
Boy^ Anthropological loetinte, who joiuod the Ethnological Society in USi uU 
aad became a Foundation Fellow cd the Anthropological aad later of the Antbropo* 
logical lojtitDtu. Aa extended olntoary notice will appear in a later namber. 

Printed by Rru Spovtiswoode, hrOn Bh Vaieecr's Prioten, Fan EardiUR ^tRe^ B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

EtVDt With Plat© K- 

Romaic Portrait, in Kffypt. By W. M. Fli^dtu Petrie, F.R.S.. Q4 

P B ji 

For our knowlodge of the clwaicel civiliia^on we ere depenaent upon the p»^ 
•crTetive climate of Egypt in the cm 8 of the more perleLable kinds of objecM- The 
deoumenM. clothing, end portable palutiugi of the Roman world would be praeticelly 
unknown to U8 had they not been preaerved in the aeuds of a ramlesB olimate. In 
1888 the excartUoneal Hawereon the eaeiern border of tbeFayum, brought to legitt 
e Urge number of poriraiia, and last winter 1 woe able to finiah the cemetery the«, 
M the native, bad remoTed much top earth eince my prevleua work. It la hardly 
likely that we aball eee from any other alto more important exomplee of Roman 
Mrtraiture. The Fayum wee the meet for^ province of Egypt» beOT entirely 

iattled bv the Greek troopi upon freehly reolmmed land ? and the cemetery of Kewaro, 
lix mllea from the capital Arslno?, wa. cbe burial place of the neber 
who were Uken eo far in order to be near the pyramid of the deified King 
Amenemhat ID. woreblpped there ae the fouudor of the province. 

The custom of decorating mummiee with glU etueoo covere became much deroloped 
in the Ptolemaic dme; the head and foot covera whlob e^ out from ^e bandagm 
were carefully modelled and decorated with mythological Bgiiree in relief cr pemted. 
The porpoae of this elaboration was the growing ouetom of keeping the in 

ilie Jrlum of the heuae, and thia aeems to bare developed under the olaeekal 
on Egypt, ae we find no trace of the idea during the purely E^ptian 
the fax flffurea of the euceatort which Romans kept In the ball, and for which the 
marble aialuea wore aubalituied, led the EomancEgypiian to keep the decorated 
mummy above ground. ThU u-age of the mummy rendera powlble ^e ancient 
rti“mcnt about drawing the mummy round at a feaat; for, when the mummy 
w^ kept In the houee, Egyptian idea, of the fnncral feaet for the l«noflt of the 
mummy would lead to its being brought forward to join In spint in cbe family 

'^*^Tl!!f reaulw of keeping the mummies eUuding in the hall was plainly seen « 
.hose that we find. The stucco ha. been kicked about at the feet, ^e bead 1. cak^ 
wirdual and dirt, often raluad upon, faUs have dented m the eurface or smaebed 
Uie face. Even the litUe boys at their ieiwus bare aoribbled carlcaturas upon the 

About* euid of tbe- first centnry A,D.-the close of the twelve Caewe-there 
was a fashion of taking the cenvas portrait of the dead which had huug In a frame 
Tn the wall, and putting that over the face of the mummy in p ace of a 
ewcco head Th«. oJnvee portrait, were usually bust*, moliidlug the shoulders, but 
covered over by tbs bandaging, or folded back, ao as to only ebow the facA an 
iXoce that they wore painted lor a different place and oxpoaure to that upon tbo 
mummy To this soon succeeded tbe use of panel portraits paioted on ^in ahsett 
TZoli much like stout veneer. Such penal portraiW were certainly framed for 
banKlng^p, « 1 “ Oxford ” frame with a groove to ho d the g)a» 

eramlne tbe panel ha. been roughly split down at tbe side, to narrow it, and tho 
Ip^nere v^y roughly cut off; iu order to reduce it to the sise ^d shape for fi tiug 
^'^rthe mummy- This la proof that the panel was not or.gin^ly for 

^Tuchment to the mummy, but wa. a large picture independently used aod af^ard. 

.rimmed. This fact is strong evideuce that tbe portrait, were pamted duri^ 
rJ! to show in tbe house Uke modem portraits, aod their pres^vation upon the 
tJoy WM o:iy Secondary use. The^perY of this feebion seems to have been 
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Ijcniled to ftV>nt the seconiZ century a,», \ its oloM w« probobl/ due to tho api-eod 
of Clirisd&nitj, whicli lod to the cessation of mummifying, and Co tbe burial of tbo 
dead in their ordinary ganneiite. Houceforcl) tlie portraits were left hanging on tlie 
walla iintii they dieappoared by neglect or commotion. 

Tho method of painting has been moch diecueaed, mainly tmitlog to the vague 
aeoouQtx of Pliny : but there ie no reason for relying on tbe metbode need in Italy— 
even i! we nnderetood them—to prove whac was done in a far better climate. As 
wax was undoubtediy tbe rcbicle for tbe colour^ the boat of Egypt wae an esasncial 
factor in the method of paiotiog. Wax, coloured ao as to absorb the beat, will 
readily soften and ron under the glow of an Egyptian eoa; and, with a water bath 
for the pans of colour, wax would be quite as easy a vehicle to worh with as oil. 

From every close examination of tbe surfneea with a megnifior, it seems that in 
most cases there were two ways of laying on the colonr, One way wae with a full 
hrusb, quite fluid, aod spread with pressure, ao as to leave broad, long brush strokes 
showing tbe hairs: such was aenal for drapery. The other way was to lay the 
colour on in a creamy state with abarc sloping strokes which fed each line close up 
against the last and without any J)mrs of the brueli marking it: tbe Instrument must 
have enrried a n^oderate amount of colour on it, have b»eo about a quarter of ao inch 
diameter, with a soft rounded end, and I have no doubt that this tool was the usual 
brDsl>, allowed to obi 11 so as to be stllf with wax { tbia nietho<l was used for the 
flesh. There was also. In some cues, a use of very thin colonr, so fluid tbat tbs 
wax must have been very hot, or else tbioaed ont with thin oil; possibly a water 
colour nay have been used and Axed by stelting wax over it, but there Is no sign 
left of sucb a proeeii. 

The typse shown in these portraits are much wbat ws should expect from the 
known history. Tbe Fayum province bad been raalAly created by tbe Ptolemies, 
who stopped tbe Nile flow into the lake aod thus drl^ it up, eo as to provide 
reclaimed ground on which to settle tbeir Greek veteran troops. Tbe main stock of 
the upper claiies was therefore m various as a great army, bat mainly European. 
Some tliree centuries bad mixed these with Bgypeiaos, both from tbe labouring elasses 
and from tbs surrounding old fmniliei. Trade bsd brought in Syrlaos and varicua 
Levantines eod others, from all the Moditerraosao. Leetly, Roman jorisdletion bad 
added an Italian top-stratum of officials who bad no objection to mixing with tbs 
rest. Tbe four examples here shown illustrate those mixturee. Tbe youth A, with 
a gilt wreath. Is largely Egyptian, with Sudani ancestry in tbe bsokgrouud; tbe 
small chin, soft plaintive expression, plnobed face, and low type of lips all tell of tbe 
mulatto. Tbe old lady. B. bad a roost vigorous personality; sbo waa elx feet bigb, 
and lived to 69; tbe type is North Moditerrsnoean, with a strong obin, large neie, 
powerful eye, and firm mouth. The facial muscles are too thick to be withered by 
age, which bei contracted the more vascular tissue aod left tbe bundles of muscle 
outeCaiiding ; we may note also the touch of facial paralysis which bee drawn up tbe 
left noatrll. Denetris—as she Is named on tbe wrappings—must have been a leading 
personage for half a century. Tbe man, C, cannot be eonoeoted wlcb a fixed type ; 
probably Syre-Egyptian might be bis source. The interest hers lies in tbe three 
white lines on the brow, which aro clearly oo part of tbe fieeb painting. They are 
rec^nised as a form of caste mark, which Is tbe first trace of the idea of caste 
having been brongbt into tbe west; probably bare they are rather a mark of devo¬ 
tion to an ludlan deity. In 1) there ie probably a Spanish type. Tbe brushing 
forward of Che and tbe proportions of the face remind os of tbe figures of Trajan, 
wiio wae a native of Spain. Some reaemUance to tbe present Shawyeh of North 
Africa points to a Moresqae-Spaoleh aacesCrx. These portralta will be sent to tbe 
ooUectione of New Tor^ (A), Brooklyn (B), Edinbnigh (C), and tbe National Gallery 
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(D). Tho nwewity of scBturing them will be met by b fdl Pf J;* 
woulmog tw«ty.eig)»t oo b Urge Unrtyt;^ m phoWgrBpL 

be ieaued next tpriDg by iLo Brilieh School of Arcb»ol<^y la Egypt, ^tly m 
rt. «««! vol..m^ »nd cL.fly ia « »lbuffl p..bli.l.^ T*'"’ 

tb. b«t »1 .hi. y«r'. gronp, ...1 ol tho« foaad 

' ---'Tapliaferro. 

Prthlitoric Bur»al» l« * Oav. at Bur-m««h*., 82 

Malta A Pftptr uad Le/ore iho lUi/ul AHi/iropologtcai [mtituu on the 

IS5<A Junt m\y Ay Pro/tstor N. TBffliqferro, I.S.O. , „ . ^ 

In » nommuMiCio.. r«d hdore tb» Mol.- H,»h>ric» nnd S«.«7 « 

tU. moling U.U1 iu rcbniCLry last on . ncoH.luc tomW diMOTor..! n. 

Atinid, Than. Znmmi. .laMd that d,a importance of 

duo to the fact that hitherlo nothin* oortai.i wa. known u to the mode to wb.cl. 

like bnilUereof oor megBlitliU aoonmonM buried tlwir dead. 

Almo»e ivU the rocV-tcmU dlecorered in the Malt«e lelwid*, except ibo one ae 

Bukiiiiv, belong te bletcric tlmw. , ...m-W 

PreWewric bnmen rouxaine liBre. ec far, been found iti only three pUeee. nem y, 

Ghar DalMn, Haglar Eim, and Hal Saflieiil. 

In like eenrte ef a too llmllad excavation made at the Ghar DaUm 
im Mr. J. H. Cooke diMOvered in the upper depeelt a human »*^^P** 
aud leme prebialorlc pouherde. No inference, ««ld be 

eoanty data ae to wlielber the Indkvldunl, to whoie hand the bone bad beloogod, wa« 

'*"'**11 Hagiar^ Kim a^kikU of a uegroid waa dlecoverod In IM9 ; but uolhing ie known 

“ «... mpor. on die Hn. ti.fio.ii p«bl..cr^ hy^g.^ 

.fwr nllndiog to tho confined .Into in which hnm.n bonM were '“"'"i' 

U„y were .frewn uhout out of their n.tnrel poeition. .lint tl.e benp^ ^ 

«w quite OTideah nnd th.t the ononaon. Moeunt of 

g.nJ’wn. quite out of proportion to die .i.e of otiy dweUing centre m ^ nmgh- 
Lthood. The tboueeud. upon tbou.ende ol hodie. niMeed in beee grottoe. night 
well reoreeeet the populntion of ell tlio neolithic eillegee of Melle, ^ , 

^ Tho mode of burW romnlued, howecer. doubtful. >a there were no .ufllcient dete 
to detwe wither the bypog.nm w« e reel b-^iug piece or .a o^ry or ^.b^ 
Tho neolithic tomb lelely di.covetod by Profee.or Zemmit M Bukgne et lu 
furnl.hml n .oludon w the problem wbieh hed till then 

eiudenle. But tbit ii not tbe only .olutlon. It hu been my good fortune TO 
dieoiver luotber mode of burlel in prebi.TOrio tlmTO to wbicb I “ 

eill TO-Jey the etlention of Ihle lD.tit.iM, t,.„ biinile tn die wil nilure^ “ . 

^e^probnble diet thi. mode of burlnl wu ol en enlorior diM, eud ” 

loola could be oaed for cutting stonea. 

Mt eominff ocrOM this mode ol burial waa quiM accidental. 

WMIet ewaged, at the Uginning of March laat. in exploring the oaaifertna 
fi.,urr tbe .TOoe Vrry known.. “Ten-Nexx^i- et 

t\.Tf> 0 ^nnxtBrt of a mile » the norlh-etat of Mkabba, where a large quantit^y of half 
Sen one wnri.ty of .Mg (Cerew. .Iepd«) -- ^‘-8 - 
tracted I waa ahowa several human Uecb, moUrt and mciaora, purporhog ^ J 
f^oaud ko tbe lame quarry at the furtMst end of the ftiture n«r tha i^ace of 
Che rock I received the^report with utter uxereduUty, and wi4 hard upon the 
mt who madTui but on hUiuiiating on Ae veracity of bia report, I tepmrea to 
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tbft Bpot| vbara Co eitrpriie ftnd d$ligLt I found thftt • rout IB tbe rock, baling the 
form of t funnel, been euc across at the remotest part of tbe quarry, and that 
Its aectioQ bad bees left exposed to sun and rain for nearly cLrea years. 

Tbe rent, wblcb at that part wu two metres deep from tbe surface, was fall of 
loose rod eartb overlying a tbiolc conglomerate of broken bones and small water-worn 
peUjles. Among the bones were easily distinguished fragments of human sknils and 
teeth, a remus of human mandible, broken bones, and teetb of stags, and seversd 
bones of birds. Tbe conglomerate bad evidently never been disturbed from tbe time 
of its deposition, Under what circumstances that deposition was fortnsd it Is diflieulc 
to soy now, but it is possible that tbe organic remains were carried by strong currents 
of water and deposited at the bottom of tbe rent when the velocity of the water 
became less. 

Tbe immediate contact of hmnan remtune with those of the stsg in so undlsttirbed 
conglomerate, apparently of s great an Equity, suggested very naturally the idea that I 
had before me paleolithic man, possibly tbe oldest inhabitant of Malts. 

I was mneh excited at the time, but that exeitemeiU did not last long; for ou tbe 
following day Mr. Carmelo Risso, the chief engineer of tbe Public Health Department, 
to whom I showed the conglomerato, called my attention to a small object of a differeot 
colour from tbe rest, slightly protruding from tbe upper part of the conglomerate. 
When extracted, that object turned out to bo tbo handle of what might have been 
a small bowl. Tbe Infereoos was inevitable. Tlie presence of a fragment of pottery, 
however saaJl, excluded at once the possibility of tbe conglomerate belonging to the 
palaolitlilc age. Pnttery, in feet. Is characteristic of the neolithic age. Tbe notion 
of pottery belonging to paleolithic times, altbough upheld by Belgian arobteologista, Is 
repudiated by tbo arcbseologista of alt other countries. 

But if tbe presence of the email fragment of pottery dealt a deadly blow to the 
idea that the human skulls belonged to tbe palmolithic age, It was uot less true (hat 
tbe stag lived in Malta during ths neolltbie age. 

This fact is confirmed by the oo^xlste&ce of human and steg bones and tesdi hi a 
cave exlstbg near the surface of tlie soli in an adjoining quarry, whsre they were 
found eaeocisted with neolitbio pottery, mostly belonging to one or other of tbe various 
classes iuto which tbe pottery found at Hal Ssi^icni has been diilrlbuted, 

The description of tbe cave and of the objeoce found thoroin lies beyond the scope 
of this paper, and will form the subject of future communications when tlie exploretion 
of the cave will be completed. l«et It eiiffico to state bare that a large number of 
fragmen u of pottery, belougbg to the age of the megalitbio mooumeuts in Malta, were 
found associated with the remalne of man, of the stag, and of other animals. This 
fact is of paramount importance, as !t fixes tbe epoob of ths human burials which form 
the eul>ject of the prosent paper. 

Before beginning tbe exploration of the netural cave, which 1 shall call tbe Bur* 
megbea Cave." I was shown some bones belonging to the stag, which were found near 
the mootb of the cave, sod I expected to find that the cave had been tbo abode of 
the stag, the remsins of which were so sbundant In the rock fissure crossing the 
sdjoinlug stone quarry. However, tbe teetb bolon^ng to several other animals, which 
will be determined later ou, prove that tbe cave was not tbe exclusive abode of that 
mnunant. 

Tbe red eartb, wblcb filled (he cave to an average height of SO cm. from the roof, 
was mixed with a very large nomber of more or less email round or sut^sngulsr 
pebbles of tbe same quality of soft sto&e as tbe rock of the oave, vis., globigerioa 
or froesiore immediately onderlyiag a layer of yellow or upper ‘*eoil.*’ With the 
pebbles were lying about In groups a couaiderehle number of irregular unhewn stones 
measuring from 80 cm. to 60 cm., and In some cases even to 80 cm. in length, some 
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of ihfloi flat tn^lar, oth«ri with roundod ©dg«». Tbo flat stone* were lying either 
honxentAllj or were ellghtlj inelined. Tbe preeeoee of these large flat stoues in the 
eevs at first siiggeeted the idea that cUey might have been fallen porciooe of a pert of 
the roof, of wbluh collapse there were unmietakable signs. But with the progress of 
the work, as tlie nnmber of these big stenes went on constantly hioreasiog, ^e Idea 
of their being all due to the collapse of a part of the roof bad to be abandoned, par* 
ticuUrlf when their total rolumo excoeded the poseible vointne of the fallen portion. 

Moreorer, the horisontsl position of the fiat stonee excUidod tho posaibillt; of their 
having fallen occidentally, oud the proliahility of thoir havlog beeu given chat position 
iDtenilonslIy gradually weut on incroaeing nntil it fcrood itself upon my mind ns a 
certainty. That happened when one, two. aud more biimaD skulla were discovered under 
tlie flat stones. 2c was then that the puesUng presence of the big stones lying horizon' 
tidly wu explained. The cavern had been tised as a burying plue> and the stones and 
pebbles aud been used to prop up or cover the eorpeoe. The uumber of skulls bitirerto 
discovered li thirty^five. They were all found in the first five eomporCmeute of the 
cave. Tho whole number of the compartments and the total length of the cave ore nt 
present uukiiown. 

So for upwards of 18 metres have been excavated, but I have reason to believe tbnt 
tlm cave ie much deeper. All the bnrleis hitherto dtseoverod were maile et depths 
varying becwoen 80 cm. and 2 metres below cbe surface of the red earth. 

The corpses wore laid dowu horizoiiUlly oa their left side. In several coeei in 
a orouehiug position looking east. Tire skull and tho sidee were prnppod up with 
mere or less large pebbles. The fiut atones very likely served to unver the corpee 
at a certain height and to protect It from the preasnre of the nvorlylng material. 
But If this hod been the real object of the flat etoues, it was frustrated In nearly 
all coses. Tho water, which periodically entered the oavc from the eevoral holei 
oonnecting its interior with tire eurfoco of the rock, caused a settling of tire material 
concalned thereiui with the natural eoneoqueuce that nearly all the skulls were 
crushed by the pressure of the overlying msterial. In eoino cesee tlie ekulls were 
lying on the large flat etcuee ilreuselveo. 

There ore unalsiakablo eigns that some at least of the corpses did uct remain 
undisturbed for a long time, oe boildes the ikulli which, although more or leee 
crnslred, were complete, there wore several portions of others lying about at a 
certain distance from oue another t a fact evidently due to those skuUe having been 
reciove<l from their onginal position to make room for fresh borlals. Tlio eemo 
nay be said of the long bcues which, although, as a rule, they ware fouud lying 
horizontally in the diroctiou of tha s^is of tho cave (E.N.E.) or in a iiaarly por* 
pondicitlar direction, ware lying without any ordar, in itome caaas even heaped np 
p4le-mfU and associated with bones and toetii of domoatic animals. 

Owing to the fact that the skulls lay on one aide surronuded by pebblee it was 
extremely difficult to extract them thercfrcmi and to take the neceasary measuromonta 
for deterroiniug their cephalic index. It may, however, primk Jucit be mointaiued 
that the ekulle were dolichccephaloua, probably belonging to the hfedltomnoau race 
Oe defiood by Sargl. 

I eutertoin a hope that further excavations will fomiab safleient data for an 
accurate doterminatlou of tire cephalic aod other indices. 

Had the existence of human burials been foreseou, the excavation would have 
been conducted with less hesitation and uncertainty at the beginoiug. 

But In 'ecientifle research Q^ith does not shiue upon us oU of a sudden, but dawns 
gradually aud slowly. After two weeks of contiuuoue work, having acquired a clear 
Idea of the mode of burial, 1 could foretell the existeace of a skull in any port of 
the cave from the size tod arrangemeota of the pebblee and other stonee. 
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0& donUftfj, no onlsr oould be observed ia the diitribution of tbe 

fn^mente of pottory whiob were strewo ebont ft)l over tbe okvo ee nil tevele from 
10 om. below the ourfeoe of tbe red eertU to tbo very bottom. 

The eherds ere, ts e rale, smell, of e tlnokceae verym^ from four to twenty-five 
milUmetere. At ie geoerelly tbe ceie, tlie thicker the iberd tbe coereer tbe were. 

Tbe colour veriee from yellowieh-red, tlirougb crimson end dull red. to grey end 
bleek, die rod verletles occurring oftener then otbere. At fnr ea could be eecerttined 
from dieir emellnees. die fregmcnta belonged to vrbole or broken botcomt of jere^ rlmj 
of bowle end bendlei of vnrione fomt, eoioag which e two lerge-boled bsodle common 
et bfoeidre, Hngier Kim, Hel Seflleul, end Cordcn. Very likely other forme of 
v^ea will be diacovored when e tborougb study ie mede efter tbe completion of tbe 
exoevetion, 

Tbe style of decoretion eoiroeponda to thst of tome of tbe first oletsee of the 
pottery found et Hel Seflienl.* Some of tbe designs seem to be new. The eoele 
were, fiuted were, incised end cut out were ere fro^uendy represented. 

PrimA /bcitf, it mey be ateted tbnt tbe pottery is identioel with tbnt found in tbe 
megnlitbio monunents et Hsgier Ein. MneiJre, Cordlu, nnd Hel Seflienl. Pbnt is 
very rare. So fer only two fragments beve been found, one of wbieb It e broken 
knife. Of pereouel ornemonta four perforated oierine abella beve bten lUieovered, 
two of wldob bed been given tbe form of buttons end two tbet of in elucnd. Tbe 
buttone ire, in tbe opinion of Mr. Peet, obnrMteriedo of tbe pure neolithie period. 

Ai ilready sutod, tbe full deacrlption of the oive and of ell the objects found 
therein lias beyond tbs tcope of this peper» end if 1 mentlCDed witb eome detilli e 
few .of them It wee because they wore oberaetaiiadc of the ege to wbloU die bariele 
deaoribed In this piper ere to Im elCributed. 

Had I postponed tbit oommuoioailoa till after tbe eompletlon of tbe ezoevetion 
I wonld have bed enfflcient time end more meterlel for hs preparation: but i wiebed 
to place CD record, without onneoeeeary delay, the diseovery of tbete prebiatorio 
bviaU, because It opens a new field of research, particularly in eavee and rock-fiMuree 
in quarries In tbe neighbcorbood of tbe megalith ie monuneuts, which, like Hagiar 
Kim, Mnaidre, and Cordin, GIgentija and Keucbia, have not yielded bumen bouee. 
€ucb reeearch, if conducted witb penereranoe, will, I have no doubt, throw fresh 
light 00 tbe prebiatoric period of tbe Meltaee lelaoda. 

Before concluding I wieh to call attention to a curious fact which I obeorved in 
the course of the exploration of tbe cavern. 1 have already etated that tbe oorpaei 
ware wrrcimded by pebbles. Now tbrae pebbles are of a very porous soft stone, 
caUed by Sir John Munay, of tbe Ch^Ul^nptr Expedition, globigerina Uaestone," 
tbe fourth (ocuatiBg downwards) of tbe Miocene beds of Malta, it was only natural 
tbit thsae porous pebbles should absorb the llqulda lad gases arising one of tbe 
dacompositioB of the bodies with which they were in contact. Wbit is, however, 
taniaAible is (he variety d the odours which (bees stones give out when erased or 
broken after eo many thommid years. Besides the bad smella of putrefaction or of 
decaying matter, others of a quite different nature were oeiily diatiogulabeble, as tboee 
^ fteali flesh, freeb vegetables, and partioalirly of violets. 

Evidently these facts dsserve a particular stady which mty lead to curious and, 
pethaps, also important resolto. Amongst others they mey afTord a proof as to whetiier 
fak par^uitt bstancas the corpaes had been deprived of their fiesh, seamamenio, before 
^ ___N- TAGLIAFBERO. 

• VUs n* PMtry id ca« at Sat OmsI iWe, Uaka by 

rietaeoi N. TisUigeno, lined by the Uvifpeol Imtitvte of Arcbwology is Avtalt ^ ir rh ml on 
md AM/avpskff, VtjL Ul, Jons. 1910. 
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Obituary: Beddoe. With Plate L. Gray. 

John aoddoa, M.a, L1.D^ P.R.8., P.R.O.P., Porof^n Aoooc. Anthroi». Q4 
doe., pArfe; Oorr. Mombor Anthrep. doe., BorUn; Hon. Mombor VM 
Anthrop. doe., Brweools and Washington, 800 . Friends of delenoe, 

Moseow. Sy John Crsy, B.Sc. 

1& thie yeAT, Idll, sntbropobgy Ijm lo»t two of its KrostMt pionssn. Sir 
OsltoD dial on Juijsry 17tb, ftiid now wo lisvs to rsoonl (ho desth of Dr. John 
Beddoe on Jaly 19ih of the escne year. 

Beddoe wm horn et Bewdley in 1826, four joere eiier the birth of Gsltou. Both 
in their ybutb Bladied nodloine, though Beddoe sloae edoptod oiedicioe ee s profeseioa; 
end both mede s eolentifio toor of Europe, following atmoet the eame route, esd stopping 
jo Vieone in passiug, to oomplete their medical stodles. Galton was elected president 
of the Antbropologlcal Institute In 188d end Huxley lecturer in 1901, Beddoe linldl&g 
the Mmo offices in 1669 and 1906. 

Though this remerkable parsUeliem occurred in the careers of theao two distin* 
guishod anthropologists, their tnentsi ohsrsoters and the servloes they rendered to 
anthropology were esseotielly different. Beddoe was the pieoeer of the mothod of 
making exact oUerestiona on the physioel oLsraoters of hriogueo, while Galton was 
predominantly (be pioneer of the laathematloal methods of interprollog tlie data of 
observation, 

Beddoe had not. like Galtoo, the mathematical mind, but was richly endowad 
with that extrsmsiy quick and flexible mind which is eseeiiiisi for rapid ami aocurste 
observation. Vp to the end of hie bng life his intelligence was bright and alert, and 
he was always ready to raosivo and lytnpathetlcelly examine new ideas in hU 
favourite seienee. 

The most Important anthropological work done by Beddoe wee the long seriee of 
obaerratioDs on the hair and eye colours of tbo living peoples, oblsAy of tbs British 
Isles, but also to a less extsot of thscootlnsnt of Europe. These obierTstions wero 
bsgun es Isr back as 1646, and continued througboot the rsmidDing eixty«five year* 
of ibis life. He thus laid tbs foaadatiooa of our present knowledge of the physical 
anthropology of the llTiog races of Europe, and the example be set was followed by 
Virchow acid others in tbo great plgmeatadofi aurveys that have sinoe been earried ont 
in GeraaaDy and many other countries. 

A large number of measuremeoU of stature and weight were also collected by 
Beddoe, end it mey be said that our present maps of the distribution of thsie 
characters ia tbe British Islss ere still founded on the data published by Beddoe 
in 1867. 

Id 1867 Beddoe won a prise of 100 guiuaaa offered by the Council of tbe Weleb 
Hational Eiskedfod for the beet essay oa Tht Oriyin cf the Snyltah Hatiw, This 
essay was afterwards expanded into bis atendard work 00 tbo Racea 0 /Briiain. 

How prolific a writer Beddoe was may be judged of by the fact that Biplsy's 
bibliography of ble aothropological memoirs coutams some thirty items. 

* Beddoe took e promiDenk part id bringing about tbe amsIgamstloD of the two 
ofiginal rival sociotiae dealing with autbropology In this oountry, namely, tbe Eeboo* 
loMoal Society and the Anthropological Society, to form tbe present uorivalled Royal 
Ahkbropologi^ lustitnts. He was alto one of tbe prime movers in securing tbe 
fometion ^ 4 separate section for anthropology at tbe British Assooietioo. 

la 1910 Beddoe published ao antoHogrephy entitled MtnorUa of Siyhiy Veers, 
in wbioh the story of his life is writteo, ss he states, from memory, with hardly any 
aseistance from journal or record. This volume gives in a genial easy style a full 
account of his life's work loterspersed with interBstiog aoecdotee of tbe many 
celebrities be oanae la oontaot with, and should be read by every anthropologist. 
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British scioDM n«ed hvre qo fwr of boJJiug its own with that of any coca, 
pstitor as long ns oor country nan proiloco such rosn m Dr. Jcba Beddoe. 

TUs foDowIuff bibliography of Dr. Bcddoe’s papers, Ac., was complted by him 
shortly berors his death, and, tbaaks to Dr. A. C. Haddon’s courtesy, now appears 
below s— 

lUd’ OF FAPBBS. 

CoDtnbution to ScotClib Elhoolosy • . . . . 

*** Hospital, UnlaoeUsa Appendix a, Btbac^ical Kota mailo at 

Cbaraotere of Aqelcnt and Uoderu Oornane, (J^hui. Ahm,') I 

^o?*I^ K?) ** ^ iUStflSB DOnjJoJnM, A<* 

Pbjideal Obwactwfiice of 'ibo jilwa (*t4*rf, jvia#.) III'.' 

Jur is CoutM dee Vios et dss Ckwwx dM Irlaodals. 

P«r^0M 0# Dark Hair la Baglxnd. (dattK. Vol. I) 

’•“CJ S/iJS. !lsrs, “* 

ntsH.faras of tbs *s« of Sti|rlaii<t. .... 

Balk of Msa ia tlie Britl^ Itioi (/KA, Vol. I ID 
Fnyslcal CbsrscMr* of InhsblMaU o( BrscssM. fJUa'i . 

Hsad^forn ■< tbs Cwisa. T/d*A) . 

ThS Ssits Mf Irsiand. i/ AiUkruMl^gv) 

Anaf»emry SddrsM. (hid.') . . 

Aarbropolciy of Unessbira (/Hi). 

Kous OP (Tis WallOBS. (Jhd. Vo). ID «... 

Anthfoiwlqi, «i Yorkskira (TVs*.. 

Ob Mfckm Bthaolosi^ Mtmions. dsfdr, JHtt,, Vol. IV) . 

AboflclM of CsariS Qosn^d, (/HA, VoL Vll) . . . 

Craol* fApDi St. WorUityb'!. BrlMol^ . * . 

Tbs BuMsna (/swa. Attkr. /m., Vol, VIJI) 

AnrbropolofK^ ^er /hsmasBa, Usi^am aad olsswhor*. (/HA, VoL X) • 

fksleioos fouad U OlonosstsT by Jobs Bellows. B? J. bsddos.' flHd\ 

Stauirs of iabshtsAta of HaafSA. (/e^ia JiMkr IvLi ^ 

of*01«oss®Wro. Md ffUmUrtAirf y>a«.) ! 

tafUeb BoraaaMS laiiMlo|(«al Polat of Vtsw, (/>iA. VeJ Xlii 

iK'r:-• 

* Sk?\U XVH)**®* ^ M «6imats<l ftom tho Uoi &m«. 

Rswalns disoormd tl^ (/5iA, Vol. Xii) ! 

ObssrvsHOds M Nsioral Colour of Skin In eenaln OrJcatsl f/iid) 

Aaeivomry PrsfldsnUsI Addtm (/HA). . W»is.; • 

ioolTsmiy Pr«dsotisl AddrsM. (/Hd ' V©|. XX) 

“'J™- <*“'f IM! ! S«lUi 1898-8) 

AotbrepoBsiry la ladJ*. (&v. 

O^ortlw of Hod, ^ Arisr ^Pufim in . ! ; 

MsdtsiTsI ^opa^ttoa of Bristol. (/HA) ■ 

AfoA dud .yat. JfUe. 


i8» v» T19W, ^xsrs,, voj. Atlj . 

dans la franos du KorJ st do Osnue. fJ/tlMt 


o..w«o«, .. ac w«, Ridi.,, ^ J. d;. J, h/b..,,. 'cn,*; 

ilcbca ,J«. liv>Elk>ki..- . -. ... * * 


ns 

A 


l4ini Ar«A 


cw«»w«s™,. Sbr.., Vol HI, 1) ! 
8*edoii rbyW-^al Aotbropeiogy, (JUd., 88) . • • . . 

fSI'" frSS ^ mV. R. BBraaed 
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bf J. £. /WfA-rrf) • • • 

V SknllA C4rDWlJi*. Iran BrlsBoV iJoKrt. ^ * 

E*Um«Hoi\ oe Hkdl C*p«Hy ^ ft rerphw*! Method. iHknoiofU) 

KTMawJtm ct Signll, de 1ft C^jftclW CrsTilom. J, . * 

Andcnt Skell from Cave nf Lonhn^t, Pjrcneee. l * 

Hamfto BOT«e from Htrljit WftJ. Contwftll. M* y • 

Lmc OonirtbaUon tf» 8««iI*1j EUineJftgy, (J»irn. AMhr. Iiut.) 

MwUn of lt($htr YeiiT*. and I«Adst) .... 

i 

Africa, West. ^ Bayrell. 

The Inoeet Tabu. % A. Daj/rell, F.R.G^S, 04 

Wltli reference to tlio iwilolo by Mr. N- W. TlioinftB, M.A. (Max, IDlO, 

72) on the ftbovo ftubjeet, I wonW eiftw tUot in my experience, wbiot extendi 
over nine ye»re in the Ikom diilrlce, EMiern Province, Southern Nlgerie, Inceet le 
extremely rare. It i* entirely agemftt netlve cuiioin, ftud in dio oldoii dft/i would 
hhve been punUhed by dentb. . 

In tbli pMt of the conn try tbo fhctof brotherB oud alstere living together would 
Beem to doetroy the pftiring loitiiioi ft* hetwo&o there eelvei. There le no avoxderioe 
praetiBid m Imtweeu a man end the gitl for whom he ia paying bnde F;«b 
does liie girl “go for bush,” if she ahoiild happen to moot her intended buBband, 
0« the contrary, from the time the girl ia quite email the intended UoBbanfi givei 
her preieiui at Interval*, and, aa aoen u abe in old enough, be may have conneotion 
with her, bnt until tbo girl Ib properly married iliere ii no roetrlction plftoed upoo 
her promiHCUOUB eexual interoourao with ether meo, a\»y obildren born before tnarria^ 
by a free.lwm drl boloiifflng to the father. Aa an example of tbo iiativo attitude 
toward* {ncant I have obulued ftxun a truatworlhy Bonroe tho following two inoiueaie 
whbb ebow that hi Calabar hiveBt wai treawd w a vwy wioiie offoiioe .— 

(1) Mnny yearn ago, at Calabar, a womwi wbo waa envione of the amount or 
money which ber wu gave to different girl* for their favours, Induced him to a eep 
with her Inetead and made bun give her the money. This weut ou for ftorae time 
until It wae noticed that the boy wu frequently Been coming out of bla molber e room 
in the early morniag. He wu therefore called to the Egbo hwiea and quoetioaed, 

the mother aleo being made to appear. ... 

Tlie boy then Btated that hin mother bad induced him to eleep with her loa^l 
of gobiff with other women, and that «bo.elwaye took money from him. The boy 
wan fomicl guilty by the people, and ae hiceet waa atrongly agoiait their aawvo cnalom, 
bo wM tied up to a pnsl In the Egbo hooB© and killed, 

(2> Some year* after the above-men Hone*! evoim there wo* a neb chief •"Calabar 
who w« in the habit of Bleeping regularly with bla daughter. Eventiia ly the chief 
put her in the family way, and when Bhe was questioned the girl told the people 
that ber fatbor bad hocn Bleeping with her for acme time and that the had conceived 
by him. She alao complmned that ber father would not allow her w marry an^e. 
The chief admitted baviug had connection with hie daughter, and the people wiabed 
to punirb him in accordance with their ciutom, but were not eltowed w do eo; he 
waa therefore diagraced In tho following manner :-Tbo man waa pl«ed In a canoe 
with a large bell tie4 round Ilia walet. There waa a string kttaebj^ to the clap^ 
of the bell which waa held hy bia daughter, end ibe rang the bell all the time. Ifte 
chief wM alao rubbed all over with charcoal, and feathert were Bluck in hie hair w 
if be were a thief i he wae then paddled in a canoe to all the aeven tewne and wa* 

paraded round eaob town, . . , , , 

In every »»e he weut M he h»d to teU the people thet he hod h«l coeneotio.. 
with hi. a.ughwr, etid bed to beg them not to kill him. This wM doee m order to 
abame hire bdore everyone. 
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Th« girJ (Jje'l ebortlf fcfi^rwwlB io cbiltlUrtl), wjcl tJie mao n«^er joluetl bie wm- 
pAoy Again or fltwmied any pJay. H« died two y^n htcr hi dlsgrtca. 

The ilciMt wid the names of the pertlea conoemed were given to roe, eud the 
degrailatioL of tlie ebief mentioned io Inciilcat 2 wm actiifiJlv witueeBed by my 

* B. DAYRELL. 


PROOBBDITOS OP SOCIETIES. 

AnthTOfology. BrlUsli AssoolaUon. 

The ADDuel meeting of the BritiBb Aaeociation for tbe Advanoement of AC 
Science wab held at Portemoiitb, from AuguBt SOIL to September 6th, 1911. 99 
Section H (Anthropology) met under the proeideocy of Dr. W. H. R. Riven, F.R.S., 
who 10 bij preaidentiai eddraBB, after referonce to the diftrencea existing betwoeo 
variou* aohoola of tbe Boienoe, dealt with the Importance of , ethoolegica) eaalyaia aa a 
preeedent of evolutionary epecnlation in the itudy of caltHre. The addreBe will be 
found 10 full in yaturt, Vol. f»7. p. 356, and In tbo Report of tbe Britjeh AeiociaUou. 

The followiog is a brief Bumaary of tbe papers commuQioated to tbe eectlonB. 
The place in which papers are to be publlabed in full, so far ae known at vreBsat. 
le given in iguare hrackea. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The late J. R. MoRTiiraK,-JVc«, ih Staiurt, our AncaMn in 

^«rAeA«re.-.Dnrjog the author's exoavntione of over 800 burial.Qounde and eeme. 
Mrtoe In East Yorkehlre. remaiOB of 398 bodiee were obtained of the Neolithic and 
Etonse periods, hue as m of these Lad been cremated, «71 only are available for 
dattRed meesureaeolB. Of IheBe, 85 were long-headed and bad an average BUture 
^ W ioohse, 29 bad ibort skulli and averaged 64*8 locboe in boight, and 40 had 
akalle of an lotoraiediate form and averaged 64'4 inehea io height. Tlie greatest 
stature la tbli eeriei meaeurei 72*8 ioehei, and tbe lowest 56*4 ioobee. 

Luring tbe early Iron Age tbe iobabitanta poseesaed more nnlformly Jong skulle, 
but were pbyeicolly muob lofarior to their predecasaors. Of 59 skeletoaa, 42 bad 
JoDg beeda Md an average stature of 62*3 inches, 2 l^ad abort lieade witli a ccropnted 
Wght of 61*9 iooboB, while 14 wei*e iotsrmediate io type and averaged 63*2 inches. 
Tbe ekeletoosof tbe Romano-BritiBh period were noteo plentiful, but much reaambled 
these of the early Iron Age, from which they probably deaceoded. 

Anglo. Saxon akalotoQB measured, 81 bad long beads, will an average 

6 * inobaa, aS 

rii Intermediate type, and had an average suture of 63*6 Incbee. 

PaOPMSOx C. J, PxtTiN, So.D—TAe rnterpretation ^ Divition «/ iki Parietal 
Som <u oherted in Ms Crania af ctrtain /Vimotti.^Uoleea we can get further 
•videace from the condition of the centaiued brain we are much baodicapped in 
at^ptiog to put forward .a iaterpreutaon as to the esuBea of parieul diviaioa. 
Tbto IB eapeciaUy ao wb«e m tbe dry atnll pathological ooiiditiona (perhaps at an 
^lier Btige of development more appareot) are only fmotly dieceruibU, and where 
tbey i^y be said to bare petsed almoat without a line of demarcation into what 
one might coovenienay term a condition of disturbed m^hogeneeii. Howevw ae 
many BpeoimeaB of dry shUe, minu$ their braiae, reoeoay examined afford fairJy 
^ 1 «« deveiepmant, tbe trend of opinion i. that 

theaegmenta of divided parieule, 

bypotbeeea wbiob are loBing ground- •vguieuLs, are 
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A. Kbith, M.D. —CrBm'ww of tk$ Cr6-hfagnon Typo found by Mr. W. Af. 
Newton a Gravel Terraet near Z>artford. —Although the Cr6-M8gaoft rwe “wm 
widelj tlUtribuiod io Ftmiw towards the end of the GlwiiJ period, no reroains of 
tbia race htTO yet been found la England at a correspondingly early date. From 
the fauna whleb accompanied the Cr^Magoon race one iniera that its period corre* 
spends to the exoaTstion of the Thames Valley below the level cf the 60»foot terrace. 
The cranium described was found in 1902 during ezoavadons in a pit in the gravel 
terrace on the west side of the valley of the Dareoth, a mile above Dariford. The 
gravel excavated forms a stratum 18 feet in thickness ovar the chalk, The level of 
the terrace is 08 feet 0,D., and may be regarded ae contemporary with the 60*foot 
terrace of the Thames Valley. The cranium was not seen in situ but wee found in 
a fall which bad taken place from the face of the pit, after the workmen had left 
for the bight, Mr, Newton examined tl^s face of the pit both before and after the 
fall* and there was no evidence that the stratlfioatieu had been broken as by a burial. 
The skull was believed to have been embedded in a " pct.bcle," which waa situated 
about 9 feet from the surface. Unfortunately the geological evidence' as to the 
antiquity of the cranium is altogether incomplete, 

The coodltlcn of tbe skull is not what is expected in a speoimen of great 
aotiqnlty ; the bones are well preserved, not mineralised* and yet it bears evideooe 
of having been embedded in the gravel over a great Joogih of time. A iraall per* 
foration on one side has admitted the noistore of the ecil, which has worn io tbo 
interior of the cranial cavity a rut over 2 mm. deep. The craolam is of the Crd- 
MagnoQ type} its length is 207 mm.; iu breadth, 160 mns,; its hugbt, 110 mm.; 
its capacity, 1,750 mm. Uofortunately the lace has perished so that ws caonot rely 
on the further'conflrtaatory evidence of tbe eharacterlstio orblce and maxlllss. 

A. KsitR, M.D.—Amaiw q/*® Sheltion fion the lOOfoof Terraee al Galley 
The rem^ne were fcand in 1888 or 1684 by sohool boys at a depth, it is 
believed, of about five feet, in the face of the terrace gravel which was being worked 
at a disttooe el fifty yards from the spot where the skeleton of the GsUey HIQ 
men was found some four or five years later. The oharaciers of the ekull and 
bones give support to the probability of the bones bdog those of palaolithio man 
of tbe Galley Hill type. The skull is loog (199 »os.), narrow (UO tnm,) end 
has many of tbe ebaraoters of the race. TJie calvaria is thinner than in the type 
apecimen* varying from 8 to 7 mm., and, although giriog a metalUc resonaoce 
wheo etruck. is not minerelised to the same extent as In tbe type speoimen, Tbe 
ctlvaria, although broken, is not distcried, and baars not only b iM history but 
also in iu features, tbe laos relationship to tbe type specimen as the second Briion 
eraniuin bears to the first Briinn spocimon. It an swere very well to onr conception 
of tbe female type of tbe Galley Hill race. It may be regarded as probably 
authentio and of the same age as the upper terrace of the Thames Valley, but 
before it can be accepted as such the confirmatory evidence of further discoveries 
is necessary. 

A. Kbits, M.D,— FomiZ Bonet of Man discovered by Colonel Willoughby 
VerneT in a Limestone Cave near ffesda, in the South of During tbe 

winters 1909-10 and 1910-U Colonel Willoughby Vemer explorwi e large and 
unknown litos*stone cave at Rondo in the sooth of Spain. On the wdU of the 
cave he found drawings, some of which are slmilaT to the crude art of the cavee 
la North Spain. In the anperficial strata of the floor be found (be rsmaliia of the 
pig and goat with part* of human thigh bones, all eoated with a thick layer of 
etalagmite. Fr^eots of a primitive type of pottery were aUo fonnd. In a deeper 
and nresumably older part of the floor be discovered the fragmentary remains of a 
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bumtQ skeleton of a peeiiliar t;pe. Tbe bones axe mineraliBed and were embedded 
in BtalagToite. 

Aq ezsniostion oP tbe parts sbov that tbey baloogeJ to a tnan of about 
1480 mm. in height (4 feet 10 incbes), of stoue and musoular boild. Altbotigk 
correap<n)ding to tie Basbaan Jo stature, be difTers from that raee ia manj cbaraoters 
of bfs skeleton; In the points wboreia be dilfers from the Basbman be agrees Tith 
the early KeoUthic European raees, but be poBssases oertaia peouUar featuroB wLicb 
distinguish him from both of these sod from all modern races. Beyond the miner* 
aiised oocdition of the bonee, their peociliar features and tho remalnB of an apparently 
extinct form of ibex found with them, there are no meanB of eetimatiog ebe degree 
of antiquity of this psouliar Eoodatyps of man. Noihlug is known of tbe pLysioal 
cbaraoters of tbe artists of the Spanish cares. It is possible that tbe men discorered 
by Colonel Teroer may prove to belong to tho artlsc rsee. 

U. N. DaytBB.^ATotrr on ifuman Remains of Ancisnt Date found at WetUm- 
Tho reaainB were found at a depth of eight feet on the shore llns, 
now a quarter of a mile lulsnd. of an ancient bay. They were In a position of rest; 
ons leg baiag slightly drawn up, and the Lead resting on the right hand. No 
traoee of oloihmg, weapons, or Implements were found. 

The sopracillary ridge of the skull is prominent, and tbe ooclpitnl region 
protuberant. The trassTerse arch is wall rounded, aed tho antero>poeterior curve 
slightly depressed In the frontal region, hollowed in the occipital region, and regular 
in the parietal region The orbiM are broadly clliptieal. The lower jaw is vory 
•square, sod tbe obiu square. 

Among the neasureoienM obtained wars: Max. antercKgosterlor length, 

198*4 mm. ; max. trensverso breadth, 147*6 mm.; blaygomsiio breadth, J881 mm.; 
^bital height, 44*4 mm.; orbiul breadth, 36 0 mm. /Vnur—Max. length, 482*6 
mm. The ctlauladons for suture give 1778*0 mm. (Beddoe)or 1719*0 (Manouvrier). 
/isdfess—Cephalic, 74*40; facial, 117*87; erbiul, 78*60. Although the gnathic 
index is not exactly aseertninable, the akuU is oertalnly orthognatbous. 

Finds of prehistoric Intermenu arc frequent on the scuebsrn elope of Worlebory, 
which is tbe sits' of en extensive prebiitoric settlumeot. All tbe skulls from the 
silo s.re dolichooepbeltc with indices rangiog fretn 72*0 to 74*0, but they heve wesk 
pointed lower jaws, slight supraorbital promlRences and squarish orbiu. They 
belong to the Iberian types, differing markedly from tbs present specimeu. Though 
it is impossible to stsCe the age of this iolcrment, is may be that of a later 
prehistoric immigrant, cr of Romso, Saxon, or Dane. 

Anihropometrie Invudgaiion w tht Brititk I$le$.—Beport oj ths CoamiiUe. _It 

is Satisfactory Co note that the scheme embodied io the 1908 report is being widely 
*dopi^- The Auetrallsa Aasociatlon for the Advencement of Science hae resoired 
that It be used in all anthropometric work, iaolodingthe extooslve and very complete 
aurvey of the school children of Tiotoria now being orgsnlsed- 

The Committee hopes to oome to an agreenaeot with the Gennan and Vienna 
Anthropological Sodetiee to secure uniformity In methods of measurement. 

H* PsxKB.—Sitggettiont for an AniAropologicai Survep tke Sritith /sfss.— 
This paper advocated a survsy cf the British Isles and tbe production of a aumbar 
4 >f maps OB the 1 inch scale, accompanied by memoirs, illoatrating all phases of human 
activity, or oonditions by wfalcb they may have been influenced. 

It IS propoeeJ that a sc-^ty should be formed governed by a council conaieting of 
the principal erperto in tbe various subjects to be dealt with, and that tbe conntrr 
be divided into a number of disUietJ or geograpbical units, each «nlaining about 
SOO square imlee- That in each unit a registrar be appointed to oc-ordioste the work 
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in that Bfea, aoU that those engagfeU in reasarch be eocoDregad to (compile mapa aod 
memoirfl, either of ooe unit from eevoral poiiita of view or of ao?erid contiguous ooitt 
from one point of view. That the coautry be Otvided evontoally into eeveral ler^ 
□Atural regiooa cooalating of several coontiee, end that when all the mapa aod memoiri 
Minting to one particular aubjeot in all the nnita of a region have been completed a 
monograph should He pubUahed, in which the work of ah contributore should be 
acknowledged. 

JOBH Oft AT, B.Sc.-vf« Imperial Bureau o/Anthropology: (a) Anthropometry,— 
The Royal Anthropological Inatituto prea anted to the members of the last Imperial 
Conference a memorial asking for tbeir eupport in the ostabUshmeut of an Imperial 
Bureau of Anthropology. The object of thia bqreau wonld bo to direct end oontrcl 
the colleoliou and oollation of itoportaul data about the phytioal andmeotal ebaraotere 
of the many races Uviog within the oonfinea of ibo British Empire. The conatUutlcn 
of tho bureau would be repreaentetive. 

Such ao institution was recommended by the Phyaieal Beterioratioo Committee lo 
1908, and hM received the approvel of the leadiog statesmen of all parties, but hae 
not yet received any ftnauciel aopport. Gernaoy, Denmark, the United States, ai^d 
other countries have adopted many of the recommendations of the sclentiats of this 
country: in Great Brilaia their value hae yet to be fully recognised. 


ETHNOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY. 

T- C. HoblOK.— Imperial Bureau of Antitropology s (i) Elhuegtaphy.— 
The purpoees which such e bureau would serve are (1) to formulate standard methods 
of aoihropologioal and aothropometrioal Investigation 5 (8) to aseist Departments of 
Oevernment, suob as the Indls and Colonial Oftees b London, tbs Dspartinante of 
colonial administration I which are charged with tho details of the admlmstration 
of rolatiooa with aboriginal tribe* as well ns private bodies aod indlvldualt with expert 
advice wbensver any new aatbropologloal Invosilgeiione are undertaken or are In 
contemplation, to indicate ereas where such iuvestigations can profitably be conduct^ 
and to aseiit in the organ liation of eueb iavostigatlooa 5 (8) to commufllcate directly 
or through local oommUteM with active workers in the Held, to assist them wltb 
information as to tie progress of similar iuveitigations elsewhere, aod as to the remit* 
of previous iavestigalloos whenever eo atee is resnrveyed ? (4) to collate aod to* 
publish in standard form the reports of iovestlgetions and the aumeroue anihropologieal 
data received from time to time from local eorreepoadeats throughout the empire, 
to distribute aiioh publleetjons to the various governaenta aod gevornnieiit departments 
concerned, end to public end privato bodies and persons oooeomed in aalLropologicel 
investigatiou; (5) to pobliah periodical rsporte under competent editorship dealing 
with the progresa of anthropological knowledge and of anthropometry which would 
be capable of colletion with the decennial oensiiB reports. 

W. Ciioota, B.A._ The Reverence for the Cov in India.—The respece and 

affection for tho buU and the oow shown by many pastoral and agricollural trjbes doee 
not suffice to account for the paasiooate reverence ehown to the cow in India, The 
animal la worshipped at various domeatio rites, tho use of beef is rigidly prohibited, 
end rlott beve been caused by the Mnhammadan custom of slaying a cow at one of 

tbsir festivals. . . 

The literary evidence proves that the bull and cow were recognised ae sacred 
animals from the Jado*Iraniaii period. The sanctity of the animal is proved by the 
wide diffusion of ttbooa connected with milk and other producta of the cow. 

While she was revered the oow was, in the Vedlo age, habitually sacrlfic^ and 
her flesh was consumed by the worahippers. But Professors W. Robertson Smith ^ 
• J G Fraser have pointed out that the killlog of tho sacred animal and the eating of i». 
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TVftB a motle of gtlaing «&craiaeQUl communioB with tbo JiTino aniioftl. The 
vio* t^at amoag (ho oarl; Hfiidooa boof oatiDg ge&ercLlI^ proetised merol/ from 

tho daiiro for this epecial food mt>j bo disroisied. 

From an oxominatioo of the faots cbo ooncIuaioD BUggoatod iSf that while ita 
claicna to vonoratcon wore partiall; igoorod b? Buddhiam. for Tarioua reaaona tho cow 
camo to bo rocogataod aa tho cpocially aaored anl&al of the Brabaane. On tbe riao 
of tbe aea-Brahmaniani it waa aanociatod with the work of Uio miuionary aacoUca 
with tlia enlia of SWa and Kiisbiia, and waa adopted in Tarioua donoa^ ritoa ooa- 
duotad under Brahman anperinrondonca. 

FROPBaaOR HoiTOfr On Origin gf Z)ayr.—'The coatom 

of refraining from labour and other aotiritiea la hj no mean a unknown to peoplea of 
primitive or arohaio culture. Communal rcat'deya may be atadied among auoh 
Qoutemporarj pooplea aa tbe Dyaka of Borneo and the Nagaa of Aaaara. They 
wore a conalant foatctra of old Folynaalan life, particularly among tbe Hawaiian 
Iilanderti wboae /afru perieda are wall known. It would aeem that in tboae reglona 
tabooa impoalng varioua aorta of abatinenco are declared at crltle&l cocaaiona, eucb aa 
planting and barvoating* aftor an oartbquike or a peatilenco, very frequently after a 
death f at (be cbangea of tbe moon, and at ether timea of criala. Tbe regulatione 
are to be regarded primarily aa protective and oonciliaury meaaurea, but they appear 
alee to be •ometlmea oooaidered aa of compelling power over evil apirits. 2t la 
probable that tbe antbropologloal data may help to explain, on tbe one hand, the 
familiar phenomenon of ^‘anlucky days,*' and, on tbe other basd, the Sabbatarian 
regulatiooa found ai&oog tbe Romani, the Babyloniaoe, and the Hebrewe. 

Major A. J. N. TatuBaRNB. B.A .—NeUi on ffausa Poiktors .—Almoat 
every welUknown aoimal and nearly every trade or profeealoa are reproaentad in the 
foikdore of tbe Hauaaa. After eaoh aoooaet tbe narrator exouaea hlmielf for hla 
untrutba by atating that the atory haa ’been told in the name of the eplder. Tho 
dealre of aotlierhood la etroogly implaiiEed Id tbe Hanaaa, and even abnormal ohlldreii 
are walooae, though It la doubtful If tbay ware woll treated In aotui^ life. The 
flrat obi Id ii often known by a nlokname. aud wlvea muat not mention tbe namee 
of their huebanda. There ware aaoriAoea of yonng girls to a water-god, to prevent a 
flood, the victim being aaid to marry bini. Tho Magaaawa alill wonblp varlona apirite. 
Dlffbrencoa In raolc and apeolea are olearly recognlaed: a poor man '*die«,'* but a obief 
“la miaaiog;" a man “la lame," but a bone “baa no leg." A blind mao ia very 
cuoaing. To compliment a woman on her looka may bring mlafortune upon her. 
A figore-target aet up In the barraoka at Omar waa objected to aa It would harm 
the poUoe and their wives by aympatbetio nagiCf and by the evil eye. There is a 
peculiar InaiitQticn known m Bori, wbloh waa at flrat a treatment for Inaanlty^ but 
ia DOW employed mainly by people of looae morale. Tbe perforvera apparently 
beoome bypnotleed by tbe mneio of a violin, and imagine themeelvee to be other 
persona or even anlzoala. The ifaJt4hor> form a lect with ite own luiera, to which 
there ie a regular form of ioitiatloD. 

C. W. HoaLSTv' C.M.C1.— 5bnw Refiptoux Soli^f of iKe iCikuyu and iCamba 
Poopta^—Tho tom Ifiaku ie a condition into which a person may fall if be or abe 
conuaiti eertaln forbidden aofs, breaka certain problbitiosa, or again it may be the 
ceault cd cert^ droumataaces over wbiob tbe victim haa no control. One important 
laoc to be remembered ia that the inoidenee of any particular thahv often depeoda 
upon the oircumoUion guild to wbl^ tbe peraon balonge. There la a)aO another 
form of curse, called a £iruete, which can be tnfllcted by a dying man, tbe general 
idaa being that a dying person can lay a cUne upon property belonging to bim or 
oan lay a curie upon aooliher person, but only upou a member of his own family. 
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For $ZMnpU, th» bead of % village ftao laj a oarae upon a plot of laod and la; do'«a 
that it ia not to puae out of the family or dire reaulte vill onauo. In some caaaa tbo 
lhahu ouree afToota the bat. 

The ceremonial whtoh takes placo on tbo occasion of a death shows bow closely 
the Ziknyu tribeamaa is bound down by the ritual of tbo gnild to wbkb bo belongs 
from curly yoan op Co death. 

Another Important phase of native lifo is the procedure wbich has to be adopted 
in Che case of a mnrder. UutU the oeremonlal bas been completed, no member of 
the murdered man's family can oat food out of the same dish or drink beer with a 
member of the family of the muivterer. It bas beeji discovered chat the power of 
tbo evil eye," whioU is so widesprood in south Europe, extende to Kikuyu and 
Ukaml>a. Certaiu people li> the tribes axe believed to bo born with it; they can, 
however, ueutraliie its evil effects by ceremonially spitting upon tlie objsot supposed 
to h« nftllcied or to be in danger. 

One olao of the Eikuyit tribe, called tbe Ethaga, are aupposed to possess msgioal 
powers; in fact, they are classed as a family of wisarils. Some are supposed to 
hsvs power over the rain; others can kill people witii tboir naagio, can lay a curse 
upon s thief, and can placo spells upon patebee of forest to prevent people from 
eottiog ie down. 

lu travelling through Kikuyu one will occasionally meet a young man oarryiog 
a rattle made of a gouid ornamented with cowries and iossribed with devices; tbe 
owners sing songs al^ut the devices ou these gourds. The sluger commences to slog 
aboat the design at tbe lower end of the gourd, and gradually works bis way through 
tbe various patterns, singing a verso about oecb. If be makes three misukei and 
his accuracy of tbe interpretation of tbs piutograpbs Is ehalloogsd, his gourd bscomes 
forfsit to tbe challengor. 

C. Or. Sjwokakk, M.D.—rAc Dif>ine JCinffi ^ iht SMlluk.-^TUe 5billuk kings 
trace thsir origia to Kyakang, the aeinl*divine hero who, with a comparatlvoly small 
band of followers, took possstsion of tbe present Sbillak territory, and founded tbe 
SbUluk nation, Tbs genealogy of tbe royal family shows that twenty kings beloogiog 
to twelve generations intervene between Nyakang and Kwadke, tbe first kiog to be 
killed by the Turks, 

Tbo majority of 8billuk think of Nyakaag as having been human m form and 
in physical qualities (though, unlike bis more recent successors, be did not die, but 
disappeared), but there arc also legends of bis descent from a crocodile maiden, 
The hoJinese of Nyakang is especially shown in bis relation to Juok, the formless 
and invisible Ugb-ged of the Shilhik, wbo made men and is reaponsible for the order 
of things, for it is only through Kyakaog tbat men can approach Juok, performing 
the sacrifices to Nyakang that cause bim to move Juok to send rain. 

Nyakang mauifosts himself in certain animals, is do the spirits of tbe dead 
Shilluk kings, who from one point of view are considered identical with Nyakang, 
for they bweroate his divine splrlf. This belief appears to have Jed to the ceremonial 
slaying of the kiog wboo be becomes ill or seoUe, leet with his diminisblog vigour 
the cattle should sicken and fail to bear their increase, the crops should rot in Che 
fields, and man, stricken with disease, should die in ever-iticreasiag numbere. 

B. MaLIKOWSKL _TAe Economie Fttneiion of iht JnHehiuma Ceremonies.—Tbe 

way in which man works at a low level of culture differs especially from economioally 
poductiva labour In psychological conditions. Economic Jabonr must be systematic, 
oontinnouB, or periodic; it requires forethought aud pre-supposes organisation. 

If we examine tbe intiebiuma ceremonies of tbe Arunta tribe (and some of the 
other tribes of Central Anstralia) we find that tbe work accomplished in these 
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cQMcaoniM ii Chd result of collective sod 0 TgauiRe<l sctivlty, m it Is performed by tbe 
loo&l group ss ft body under tbs Isftd of tbs alatitnja or besdrosa. It is to ft osiisia 
ftxteoe rsgultr sod periodic, ivod coonected with tbs bsssodb it slwsyB evidences 
forstboQgbt, ftod in ceruio sftsst it bss s definlts prscticst object. 

C. M. Bakbbsd, B.Sc,— yAs Beorin^ of ihs Mcraldr}^ of Indians of the North- 
H'ieet Coast of Amerieo ufon their Hoeial Organisations [Man.] 

A. C. Hadsqn, 8aB.f F.R.S.—^*49 Prescm Position of our ICnovledge <f 
Totomim. 

A. A. Golds vwBisu.'— An Intorpniation of ToMaum.-*A]l tbe vsnoue indJ- 
Tiduft] fsftturee of totemism occur wlcbin sb troll ss witbouk totemlo complsxss, and 
tbeir pByohologicftl charscter ss well sb tbeir genetio derivation dlsplsy grsst vsrisbility. 
CoasoqusDtly all fttcsmpu to obftrsotsriie totem Ism by s rooro or less definite eet of 
features must noede bo srtifieisl. Tbs distieetlva cbarsoterletios of (otsoiBm are not 
tba individual fsatursa, bat tbe relation Into wltieL tbay enter. Tbe problem le one' 
of secoedary sseociation, Jn all totenle oonnuuitles wo fi)id ft diiTbreotJation of s 
group into defialte lodftl nnita—elone—wbieb are dlstioguished by ft set of bocnologoui 
features, difiareai In apscific so a tent, but idantieal in form. These features may be 
few or msoy, and inolado elao atid Indivldnal nameB, spiritual beliefs, mytbSt rituals, 
ttfttsrial posBsssioQs, scnga, danoea, aooisl regulatioDS, prerogatlvse, Ac. In s vast 
najority of caaes ibeso fsatursa are bsrodltsry In tbe olan and form a totemio 
Qoapiex. Before ethnologisu can progress much further in tbe invcetigation of 
totemie phenomeoa, a most oarefol analysis of tbs conteut and aaturs of totemic 
oomplexaa bsoomes Impsrativo. 

The problemB involved are aa\iifold. In tbo totemie complex there is oousiderabls 
variability, both as to the number and tbe obaracter of tbe indivldnal featuree. It 
le neceesery to attempt to reconatruot tbo proceBS of the aasoolation of these various 
fsatores, end of their socialisation witbln tbe limits of each one of ft number of 
definite and similar loclsl ualts. Tbe mutual relation of tbs features st any given 
period in tbe dsvelopmont of tbe groups is another problem. A preliminary lurvay 
of the data diicloeea a teodenoy of one or another or some few features to aicumo 
4 oentral position in the complex, thus Isndiag a speoifie oolouring to the entire 
culture of tbe group. Among tbe trJbea of tbe nonb*weet coast of America the 
cycle of ideas aesooieied with tbe guardian spirit and tbs rspreseutatlon of totemie 
aDlnisJs in erk bavs beooms such domioant features. Aiaoog some Beuku tribes of 
Africa, on tbe other band, two features of a rory difiisrsDB Older aoem to oooupy eo 
equally prominent position. Tbeso are the tabu on the totem, and property rights 
in land associated with totemie olaoe. Tbe totemie complexes of Ceotrai Australia, 
sgsio, centre arouod the magical ceremonies for the propagation of totems, and the 
beliefs of the Datives In a spiritual oODnootlon between tbe clanameo and tbeir 
totecnio anoestore. 

The specific fooctioos carried by the various social units embraced in a totemie 
ecuplex also oltum our acteorioa. As to tbe relative imporianoo of tbeolans io tbeir 
relpoetivs accial orgauisations, wltosaa tbe contrast between tbo oortb>west coast of 
AAoriea, where tbe sbarply^defioed claos practically carry tbe entire culture of the 
group, and (he tribes of Central Australia, where the clau is a loose social uggregste 
wish nanghc but common oeremonios and spiritual beliefs to determine its solidarity. 

Fiuallyi the most fuodameotal, end in a sense the most sigaifioaat, problem of 
fidl la an intaaWe analytical and synthetic interpretation of the sotirs set of sooio- 
psychological conditiona which make postible the sppearsQce of phenomena such 
ae totemiam. Of the poeslble results of each a study we have but the faintest 
adumbratiofx. 

Fiintod b« Knj AXO Anomnwoooa, XtD., Eli UsJesty'B Printm, Bs»t Harding Street, S.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

AfWoa, West. Witt Plate M. Todd: Woltaoh. 

Stone OIrolee in the Gambia. By J. L. Todd and G. B. PToUaeh. QO 

The following couieln tlio pArticuUr* whiyb we gathered ceufteriiing VV 

the etODC elrelee hi tlie Gambia. 

The itone cirehsa wUicb have been aeeii in ebe Gambia by eitreelvei and by 
Mr. OeauM occur principally on tlio north bonk of the rivor. M. Lanserao, tbo 
French residonl at Maka, atatca that there are many circlea In an area etiendiog 
from tlie dietriot of Salonm hi the weal to the FaUbJiu river, an afBuent of the 
Senegal river, in the eaat, On the nnrlb aide of tlie river wo have eeon them from 
Mak» In tlie east to N’Jan In tbo v»oe^ and Ui ld08 one cli'clo and a fow dottched 
stonee were eoon on tbe noiith liank of tlie river near Kiidaiig. 

During oiir roeent expedition to the GamWa we aekeJ in every town which wo 
visited if there wore circlea in the neighboarbood. P)ao« in whioh circlee exiewa, 
or where natlveH knew of any, are Dontioned below. 

In the dietricc of Saodugn cirelae arc aaid to exiat at Cbangaii, near Mlaera, In 
tlie territory of a cliief called Gimmamaug; other cirolee exiat near them at Daaliimi. 
NearLainmh/Kolo there aro eeveral circlea ; wo opened ouo of the largeei of Ihoea. 
About 600 yarde to tbe ao«tb*weat of the circle excavated by iia ie another olrole 
wliiob wu opened by Mr. Ozanne some yoan ago. 

Cirelei are said to exiat at Ealeng, not far from McCarthy'a la land, and aingle 
Htooea oocnr at Jamarli and alto near Kai-al. 

We eaw two circlea io tbe buab about ball a cniio to the north of Oaaaan. 
There are two etoue circlea not far from JaUeknnda. Othoi are aiud to eziet at 
Bimlung, while there are eaid to be eUd atonaa near Knaaaaaiu Othere again are 
aaid to be near Nlanimani and near Ballatigar. 

The oirelea at Maka were iieciiUar amonget tlio«e Moen iiy na. in that there ware 
more eiogle atonea onialde tbe clrelee tlian wae iiHiiai. M. Xvanserac haa opene>l 
two of these olrolee and haa found in tbein only tracoe of lioiie. 

None of tbe oativee know anylbieg of tbe origin of the etoiiea. Tbe Maudingo, 
wLo now inhabit tbe territory where they occur, aay that the etouee were in tbe 
uouotry when tbe Maudiago liret came to It. There ie no epeolal name for tbe 
olrelee; they are called by the erdiaary Mend I ago nawo for atonea—that ie, Bero. 
At preaent the clrolea and atonea have abaolutely no aiguidcAnoe. Tbe natlvea do 
uol ueo tbeoi as plaoee for praying uor for landuiarka; neither <lo they generally 
liolleve that they wert used for tombe. Soioo poreona, partlenlarly among the better 
eduoeted people, believe that tbe Portnguaae made the circlea, and that eone of 
tboae who died ia the Gambia are buried within tliem, together witli tboir bobog- 
inga. Whan queetionod concerning tbe elrdoe, moat of the natives say, God or the 
people of tbe olden times put tiiewi there. 

It seem# probable tliat the stooee were cut and placed by aome race which 
held the land loug before the Maadibgo appeared. Jl ia cortoin that ibosc who 
placed the stones had more knowledge of iloaewfirking lhaa tbe Maudingo hare at 
present, They alao bad cotieiJerable aptitude In transportiug heavy weight*, for, as 
at Lammio, it must have been necessary for tbone who built tbe oirelea to bring tbo 
stones compoaiog them a distance of at least two miles. 

Snotokomo, tbe paramount chief of Lammin, told ne that tbe people who pre> 
coded tbe Mandiogo io the country often made “Jalang’* aacrifioee of black oalinale 
of goats, sheep, horses, or cattle, before going to war, and that years ago tho 
Mandiogo aacriiced aoimala in much the same way. 

Tbeee eacrihees were eotoetimea made near, or on, one of tbe stones of a circle. 
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tolil ufi, too, ibftt lIiM« who about to malie war of ton biiriwl, near one of 

tLo stonoa. n u^ixttire of flour au<l water in wliioh waa placed a apear«hoad, Prom 
(La baliavioiir of tLo ttiiuga buried an augury waa drawn concerning (he auccoHS 
ul tho euterpriae projouted. Suntokomo eatd that tboae who bad Laid CLa land before 
(lie Mntidiogo wore not Koliammoilau. 

It ia uo( inau7 decfuloH »iiice title torrltoT? oamo under BritieU eenOitl. Before 
tbat, SuutokotDO LmI couaidomble power, and be iwid tliat be had aiibjugated all 
tbe email towna near biin. Certain Laobd towna had eueceaafuUj reeieted him, and he 
uoribed their auooeaafni roelatance to the strength of the ^'Jalaog*' wliich tbe^ La<l 
made. Be aald that he liwl eeau (he Laob^ make a narrow hole bi the ground; 
In it they placed a vemau upright and buried her alire. Thia, Ilka tbo aacriflceM 
and tite bur/bg of flour ami water and spearhead, wa« a ‘^Jalang.” 

From the t^pe of the apearbeade, which are mneb like those at present in 
occnaional ute amongst tbs natives, and from tbs fragments of pottery, which are 
ornamented, aa are tiie pou daily employed by tl(e natives, we liavs thought that 
perhaps tlis Itoiias an<l other articles found withiit tlie circle may be tho remnsnts 
of a similar “daiaug.” 

It is certain that Suntokoioo Lad uo idea that persons had been buried within 
the cirele. He insiated at first tliat the bones found wore tho hones of animals, 
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and he was especially Indignant when it waa suggested to him tliai slaves and wlvea 
were sometimes killed and interred witli a deul chief. 

Four and a half days were spent in excavating one oirolo. Nineteen natives 
and three white men spout practioslly sit their time in the work. Oar experience 
has shown us that such s circle could not properly bo excavated la lees than ten 
days or a fortnight: tbe gmind is so Lard sod the bones are so soft that progress 
is necessarily exceediogly slow. The excavation could only be nndsrtakon in tbo 
dry season, heeauee in the wet season tho boaos would be only paste, and hocause 
tba natives would refuse tc work at anythiog else but their farms at that tlmo of 
the year. Tlioea who attempt tbo investigatiou of these circles, must take with 
them Implements, snob as piok-axes and ahovele for removing, especially, the snper- 
Sclal layers of earth. They woiJd also find small bellows for blowing away dust, 
very eouveulsnt. 

The drcle excavated was 1} miles norUi of the Gambia nver opposite tho station 
at McCarthy’s Island. Tbe circle was outlined by nine large pillars of volcanic 
Ironstone (Fig. 9, Plate M). Tbe dimsnsioas of tlsso stones are fairly uniform, 
with the exception of one. stone F, the position of which la indicated on tbe above 
diagram. In a line directed ten degrees south of east as detertniued by a small 
* True oortb ie 29* X. of magnetle north. 
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pocl(«( compaM, wo tlirce shniUr stonw. Tlie distwice ftnd dlmoneiona wo giv«n 
in t}ie diftgntn. Tim oxoAvatlon ww begun bj digging e treocb three io«t wide, 
extending ecroee the circle from oast to weat, the diameter being feet. After the 
iirac Imnei were found the Uench wee ebendoneJ end tbo whole area nf tbo eirde 
wee excareted simult&nooual^. The following objeote were found :— 

1. lu eloKiat tUo exact centre, eix ioehee l>elnw the eurfaco, an eertbenware jar. 
vlirch wu in fragments but held in position by the earth it couuined. Thin jar 
was about two feet in dlareoter and one foot six inoLse <loop with au loturjiod lip. 

2. A apear head witli aouket, not barbed, l^ound midway Itetwoen the ceutro 
and luripbery of tlm eirule east of the centre, 26 ijiohea deep, in an upright 
poaitioD, point down. 

3. Two bnmaii femora oroesing the treueh diagoually west of tbo centre at a 
depth of 34 Incbee. It wee impossible U> remove these bouea entire. 

4. A skull at base of etooe A. S6 luebeK helnv the surface of the grotmd. 
The position of tho vault aiul the inferior maxilla givea the poaltion es lying upon 
its rigiic side, base towarda tho centre. 

5. A skull botweeit atonoa A and B, 23 inoLee deep. 

6. A akuil at base nf atone C, 48 ioehee deep. Tbo akeleton bdoogiag to tbit 
aknil Ilea oti ita left side, feet dlreeted towerde nortU*weet aloig Che edge of the 
circle. Ouo email spoardiead wae found embedded in tbo oartb at tbe beao of the 
sknll. 

7. A bunch of fourteeu copper bracoleta (Fig. 1, Plate M) between atonoa B 
and Cl 36 inebea from (he periphery of eirolo. In eontect with several of Che 
hraoeleta is a small piece of greonlsh-iulned fragile woven material. Apparently 
a hunch of braoeJots llee lo relation to the right uide end possibly the baud of a 
akeleton lyieg radially foot towards the contrei head not found, hut probably near die 
base of atone C. 

6. A eiogle bracelet on tbe arm enelroliug the lower end of the radlua and ulaa 
of a akeloton parallel to, and lying to the vreet of, the skeleton moctioDod under 7. 

9. Three akulls near the centre am depth of 48 iaehee and 66 iecjiaa from tho 
peripbory, one from the unworn tooth is probably Chet of a child. Oqo of those ekdls, 
an adult, was preserved. Nnthlag could be learned of the posltien of the bodies 
eonneoted with theae iknlls. Komaine of vertebrs concocted with one shew that It 
probably ran towards tlia north-weat. 

10. A fragment of akuil 46 indies deop, at a distance of 42 inches inwarilfrom 
atone D. 

11. Two akelotona wlcli sknlls, lying parallel with boeila at stone V, foot at atone E. 
The inner of the two akeletone is lying upon ita right aide. Tho other cue probably 
also upon Its right side. 

18. At stone I a maaa of nt least six fiexed Icga (Fig. 4, Plate M), femora and 
tibuD, the former running radially, tbe latter At right angles directed towards the south. 

13. At stone H a aknil and some long bones, this body probably laid radially. 

14. Stone A, long Ixmes niniiing radlcdly. 

15. A barbod Bpea>hea<i without socket, beneath the skull found at atone A. 

16. Two Bpea>Lea<li* without sockete but barbed, found beneath the akulls nt 
base of stone F. 

17. Two apear‘heads beneath tbe skull at base of atone H, not barbed, one with 
a socket. 

13. A eeeond ekul} at base of atone A, 46 Incbea deep, 24 inches inwards towards 
the centre. 

N<yri.—The positions of spear-heads mentioned in 16 end 17 Indicated that the 
ahafu were placed beside the bodies near which they were found. 
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The cIlirecWr of the goniitry in which tliU circle oiid eeverel oth^ wore eiWeted, 
is that of a plelo, epftwoly woodeJ, eiul covered with tell >?ree«. Tbia pleiu contmuee 
for many mllee, towerOe U^e weat ^ to the eeat end north ere ironetoee ridgea. The 
aoil throughout the depth exoevetod we* red in colour, extremely herd end poroua; 
wliBii motatooed it formed en extremely diffluent end tenacioiia mud. The chorecter 
rvf the aoil ia ehown in the earth whioli aecomponlea tlte akulle. 

After the excavation woa completed, three atonee, A, 0, end I, were wompletdy 
oxcavatoil. The shape ie that of » cylieider, oval in orosa-eection, aligbtly flattened od 
the inner aurfeco, and alightiy tapei^ lowarde both enda. Tops end bottooia are flat i 
alj aurfecee have been imoothly dressed. 

The'etonee in this circle ora rather larger than thoae in moat of the uiroJea. 
The aokallset of the atones eeeo In other oiralca meeaured about 12 by U inehea mi 


diameter oinl stood out of tho ground fnr throe feet. Tlie heaviest atone seen wee 
• elngle one, which meeaured 36 by 40 Inohea iu diameter end stood about 6 feet 
out of Uie ground. The longest stone aeeu wea one which bad felleu down and was 
at least 9 feet la length. It wm comparatively slender and moaaurcd about Uby 20 
inohea in diameter. 

The parlicularK giveu of our fladjogs ore tho bald amtemenU of what we oheerved. 
The grouad woe so Jiard sad our time wo* so limitod that it waa found impouihlo 
to osooTtaiu tho poeitlon of the bodies to which the bones hebngeil. It was certain, 
however, that eevoral of the I)O.Ues ba<l been laid oround Ihc periphery of the circle, 
while others had boon placed radlnlly- Itia probable that no large implement or other 
oriiole wm overlooked, ami It is probable that we had the opportunity of fading every- 
thintt which hod beeu depoiited in the oircie, for we excavated until no trace of boues 

remained. TODD. 

Q. B. WOLBACH. 


[Not*.—T he human remains were firmly enclosed by eartb, built in and round 
them by white ante (Termites). The ciunia bod become oofteacd so toat they were 
compressed and flattened, os If made of eoft olay, sad so frinble that it was Impossible 
to restore or preserve the fragments. Plostewd to the head worel)OMi of the ahouldw 
•bowing that the beads had not bean detaohed from the bodies. At least two ekulls 
were reprossuted, and eome teeth evidently represented a third eubjset. The teeth, 
the ohameters of the oraiilol booee end palate leave little doubt of tho ruee represented. 
The parte were typical of the Negro.—A. Ksi'fH.] 


MBWIPTIOK Of DlAaaAU IN T»XT. 


BiKBueioxs or Stouh. 


A, BS" X eS" boisbt 

above groBJid 8S" 

B, 99" X 88*' 

83" 

C, 39" X 88" , 

M 41" 

D,8S"x84'' 

, «” 

A SO" X 98" 

- 8T” 

F, 68 " X 84” 

16*' 

0, 81" X 38" 


H.Sl" X 29“ 


t. 81” X 80' 

37” 

Hclehl, when excavated, of A. is 71 

. ,, 

„ 0 is 70" 

« >. 

„ I li 70" 

J, lecUncs to B, 81" 

X 31" end is 66" 


k, ima)l, upright, IS" n IS" end la 94“ high. 

L. conical at top, Sa IS" x 13" oad is 4S" high. 
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EfiTPt. 

Noto upon an Carl/ B^ptlan 

and itfar^arel A. Murray, 

A hl^erto nQdxplftindd stoudanl ooeur» upou 
NartDor found M HierakonpoUe In Upper Egjpt. 


Murray: SeUgmaun. 
atandard. By C. 0. Seligmann, 

tho (froat elate p^ette of King 
So maa^ reproducKio&a of this 



palette have becti pnblialjed that it ie annecesaary 
to describe k at length or to figure more than 
tiiat portico with vliioh nur argument ie im¬ 
mediately eoneerued (Fig. 1). The uadeacribed 
Mtaiidard ie boroe hi front of the king, aod 
Hoparated from him only by au official with a 
wig or flowing balr, weanng a abort loin olotli 
tied in front. Thia etandard, wbidi la preceded 
by three animal etandarda, repraaonta an litegn* 
larly circular, ilightlf bllobed object, Irooi which 
dependa a atreaner, in ehapc reealliog a loagtii 
of creeper, or rope, but obviouily not repre- 
eontlng cordage, aa it lacka all uidieation of the 
atraada wbicb are realiatioaJly aliown in the 
repreaentatlont of ropea upon thia palette. It 
li carried by a beard leae man, while the bearera 
of other aUodarde are bearded; we ahall return 
later to the poaaiblo elgnificaaoe of thIa ; mean* 
while, we may ondeavour to trace the modlfi- 
catiouB undergone by the object repreaeotad 
F:o. l.-ooiaiLL, Zfl#fci«»g««i,pLaai*. hend of thia etandard. It oocoplee a 

prooilaeat poaltlon In the i>roeeealon of the 5etf fcatlvel of Namer on the email 
maoe-boed from Hierakonpolia (Fig. 2). It la dlatinotly more elongated and more 
diatioctly bllobed than upon the 
palette, but It obvjonely repreaente 
the aama object, aod ie carried by 
a beardleaa man (the opiy deau- 
ahaTen etandard bearer), end ie pre* 
ceded by the jackal etandard, and 
thia (ae wo ahali aco) ie the regular 
poaltion In the Std featlval oeonpied 
by thie etandard in tho modified form 
In which it oocura from tho twelfth 
dynaety onward. 

Among the 
eoiilpturod frag- 
menta found in the 

temple of Ncter-khet at HellopoUe are the rettaina of a ropreeenta- 
tion of a Bed feetival (Fig. 8). The atenderd ie preaetvod and 
ehowB the object of a form intermediate between those uf Nariner 
and that of the twelfth dynaety. The atpgle streamer descend0 from 
the larger lobe of Cbe object. 

We are not aware of any other representatioDB of thia etandard 
during the Old Kingdom, but iu the twelfth dynasty we again find 
thia sign in aeaociatlon with the jackal standard in the acooes of the 
Sed festival diacovered by Profoaeor Petiio below the palace of Apriea at Uemphia. 
Tlie only two standards that occur in these ecnlpturea are the jackal standard and 

[ IW ) 




Fio. S.^niimLb. ffi«ral»%yol>4, pi. xavi, B. 
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that bearing tbe object with which w« are nev cenc»ited; thie hae now become 
(liatiDotly cval or pear^fibapcd owing to tbe incurving of the smaller lobe, ao that 
the latter la oatliued by a alngle turn of a spiral, and tbe notch U rapreaeotod by 
the apace between tbe upper edge of the object and tbe enrve of tbe apiral; to other 
wordSf tbe eteodard beeomea tbe object uaually called the joint of meat” (Fig. 4).* 
Tbia apiral end drat nooure iu the twelfth dyaaety, hut altbongh there are a few 
ezacDplae In tho eighteenth dynaatj, it ie oot freqoent till tbe Ptelemaio period. 

In the twelfth dyoaacy tbe standard eiill retains tlie single streamer, though it 
is now transferred to the opposite side of tho upright supporting the standard. 

From this time onward the read meaning of tbe streamer is lose, 
I ) and it is geuerally idontided with the two ribbone wbiob ocenr upon 

atl sUnda^a alike, so that we flud rariatlone, euob as two atreamem 
\ at the baek (Fig. 6), one at tbe side, two ehort onee close to tbe 
\ transverse bar, and two longer ones floating below, and in Ptolemaic 

times the ends are looped np In fantaetlo da- 
/ J^\ ligoe (Fig. 6). But even in late times tho 

V ^ ) streamers may bs single, as in the Ptolemaic 

^*^1 sculpture in the Ashmoleaci hfuseum (Fig. 7), 

and Id lomo of the seonos from tbe Festival 
Hall of Oeorkou II. Comeiddatally the 
_ object repreienied 

, flS/tTiS 

A I ^ rrr.4’';:: 

/)] » coany varying 

forms, though a 
few reprosen tatione 
Q& recalliug those ou 

r the palette and the 


Fra. 4.~maja, 
IE, pi. V. 


Fie. 6.—LtFstos. 
J>MA«4£rf, in, SI. 



Fio. 4.—Maaimi, 
IV, IB. 


Fio. r.^asKUo* 
i.Bajt upesnu. 


uaoa-bead still ocour. Such are found la the time of Thothmes III at Seraneb 
(Fig. 6). and even in Ptolemaic times, as shown by the esampls in the Asl^molcau 
Museum (Fig. 7). 

The stsnda^ is generally carriod with the small end to the front, and In tbe 

*Tbis staadard is sometimee wroogly oalkd tbe eongu o( Lslopolla cwlsg to a confusion 
caased by the (act that Iwtb appear to be pieces of fisah. Tbs earliest tona of the Letopolite sign 
tft ia tbe tomb of Uctbea (Lepaus, DenktuiUr, th 8) wbse 1C is dfaiinctly aacn w be a joint oC 

meat, with tbe bone etfll la it, Itid npoa tbe usuti ^ upright •• perch " ca wWeb the Insignia ot 

tbe ncmee are always placed, later exanpitt abow that this sigo la tbe front leg of an ox. iba 
of (ba Egypbaoa ^*£3. and Is cbrlcaily ectlrdy different from tbe object which we are 
now coarldering. 
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FIO, l^bXTDSir WIBQV. 
P.il*?JlCtB 0 11 b. 


tomb of RAmoMs IV tlis object is eolourcd yeilow, while the ilremerfi ere winte 
with • bUok petcij tt the end®. XL is ia one of the few ineiwices of the <»loar hBing 
proaer^ed, bot, nafortonelely, it canuot be Ukou »a evidenoe of the oo low of too 
obleot repreeented, for toe oocompenjlQg ateudarfe ora -Iso coloured yellow, from 

•wbioli it seeme toot these ere oouTeulioiisl repreaeato* 
lioie in gold of the origin&l objects. 

We Lsve been able to dnd two records of the sign 
upon papyri. la one of these it is oolourod brown 
(Fig- 8), the other is a mors outline sketch In black 
(Fig. 9). 

TLe esriicat known MandarJa are those ou toe 
palette snd tDace-hesd of Ksrmer, found at Hiera- 
koopolia. The order is 

On toe palette (Fig. 1) : I, bW ; 2, bird t $, iaokal: 
4, ‘^meat." 

On toe mnee-bead (Pig. 
i) : ], jackal; 2 ,^meat*': 

3, bird i i, bird. 

These standards, together 
with tbo ibia staiidard> appear to bare been pecnlitrly 
lacred. In preeessions of standarde they geaerally lead 
the way or bring up toe rear (acoordiogto tbo position of 
toe kiog M heading or following the proeeaaion). Wlien 
the etondnrda are carriod by prleata, toeee spocial enaigaa 

are often borne by the emblecnatlo signs ^ ^ and ^ 

thus marking a sharp diatlootlon hetweon the early and 
prefumabJy ssored emblems and she ensigoe of toe uomos. 

The **aest'' aundard is naually carried by a sign 

which as a hieroglyph has toe double meaning of 

strength’’ or decay.” The ^ aign, which meaos 

*’etabUity,” ocouri Id the twent7*eecoud dynataty (lfaville> Feitival ffall, plates IX. 

1; XIV, 2); too toe meaniog of which ia “life,” does not appear as tba 
^ hearor of this atandard till the Ptolemaic period. 

The name of the standard* occurs, with oue exception, 
C ■/ only in Ptolemaic times. The exception—the earliest inatanao 

so far discovered—is toe example In the Sed feetlTal of 
OsorkoQ II of tbo twenty-second dynasty, where It is oallad 

I 1 road log of <23 ia doubtfuj, unless 

it can be identified with wbieli reads HKW, too 

whole groap then retdiog HNW N 8TN, “the kkeuv of 
the king.” This reading is conlirmed by the Ptolemaic 
examples (Eoehemonteix, £dJU, II, 29, 59; Mariette, 
Dendtrehy I, 9, 18^ where the name of the atandard is 

HNW N STN, “the kAenu of the king.” 



Fio. xosBOV, 

LTcrarraos 14. 





Pio. JO.—xavtLLi, Jkici* 
r«2 Soli, pL ix, 1. 


written 


• We MB iodebtad to Dr. H. Junker for help sod wgiestJene ia tbe rsadlgg of the nsma of 
the standard. 
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Tbd oih« fonnA 0 / Ibe ar® ^ 1 (Fig. H), 

(Fig. IS) 0N STN, wh«r« ihe w®rd khen er AAeni* ia epelt out in alphaWti« signa.* 
Ib tbeao examplei, the direct ganUite ia uaca, but tbc reading ic the esne, “tbe 
khenu c/ the king.” Tbe algn ® ia laeercbaogeabic >prlth ^ HN, which appear* 
to be apelt 00 % alee with Tbe meaning cf HN ia “interior, inBid^ within" 
(hence the Coptic ?OTM); therefore the group can be Iranalated “the ineide thing 
of the king." 

The aignidcanoe of this atandard Ima not hltberlo been pointed out. ^et Ita per> 
aiatoQce from tbe beginning to tbe very eod of tbe Egyptian kiagdon* and ita ioTchable 
aaaooiation with tbe king and with certain other epeoial ataodirda indicate that tbe 
object it repreeented wae cf great aud laatlog importaoee. VTe belieTe that tbe clue 
ia afforded by iU rery charaoterletlc abape. which oloaely reiemblea (hat of one object 
of great aignlScence among certain pecplea 
of Central Africa, Tble object la the pla> 
centa, which play a a prominent part In the 
eiUt oereiDoaiee of the Baganda.t 

It Duat be remombor^ that it ia not 
very Jong elneo the time, before Arab in* 

(^tience had made Iteelf felt, when the 
Kioge of Uganda, men of predominantly 
Hamitlo bleed, coneldered themaelvee the 
Doet powerful aovereigna in the world, and 
bowed to no other 
authority tbno that 
of tbelr goda. 

Among theee peo* 
pb “ the after* 

** birth waa called 
tbe leoond oblld 
“ and waa be- 
“ Ueved to have 
” 4 epirit which 
bacaae at once 
“ a ghoet It waa 
on account of 
“ ebU gboet that 
“ they gnarded 
“ the plantain by 

which tbe afcer*birth waa placed, beeauae poraon who partook of the beer 
** made from thia pbntMo, or of cooked food from it, took tbe gboat from lU 
“ clan, and tbe living child would then die in order to follow Ite twin ghoat. 
“ Tbe grandparent, by eating' the food or drinking the beer, aaved tbe clan from 
“ tbie cataetropbe and enaured tbe health of tbe cbild.”| But tbie practice waa not 
univeraal, for acme eJana boried tbe aftobirth in tbe bouae. Nor waa tbe placenta 
tbe only part of the fcetal apparatua external to tbe ehlld’e body that reoeived apecial 
attention, for joat a« tbe jaw-bone (fwiflpa) was aald U> be tbe portion of tbe body 
to which the gboet cf a man attached Iteelf, so the ghost of a placenta attached iteelf 

* Ac thia late peHod tbe g aod E are not cmtully differentiated mm <b the early tlmw, 
t The (lig. 10) aecarai^ lodicate* tbe oaUloe of the placenta eeen ia profile, end 

le as excaUcntdiagraamatao repreeestation of a tianavecea Motion of Um placenta, the dote repreoeoting 
reloons epacM. j i. Roecoc, 71t« Saftndd, p. tt. 
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to the e»tQiDp of the QiDbUical cord (mulonffo). Each plMCnte wu celled ft oblld end 
bad ft gbo«c, but M it bora deftd it vm borled usuftllfac tbe root of a plaatftin 
tree. (For the above information we are iodebted to the Rer. Jebo Roacoe, who 
not only lias allowed ne to uao (be proof abeete of bU roeenC work. yAe £affU7ula, 
but baa diecuaead wltb at a number of poiota whioli aroee In coonse^oo with hia 
paper publlehad aome/earA ago in the Journal o/ the Anthropological InatiitUe. In 
what foKowa we have made full uae of tbia ncconntt making certain correctiona and 
interpola^ona euggeated by Mr. Roaooo,nnd notably aubatitadug '^umbilloftl cord'* for 
*'placenta" in a number of plocea.) 

The umhilioal cord {ntulongo) of a prhico la always proeerredt for it baa power 
ui kill tbe offapriog of royalty if not roepeciod auil treated with lionour. On the 
binb cf a prisoe tbe ucnblhual oord ia dried and preaerved, piaced In a pot which 
ia made for ita reception, and sealed up; tbe pot ia wrapped iti bark olotlia and 
deeeratod with boade, in olden times with varlniia seeds wbieb resemble beada; this 
ia called tbe mulongo (twin) and baa a honae built for ita abode in 
the enclosure belonging to tbe ElmbiigwOi tbo eecoud officer in the 
country, who takea hU seat in all tbe eouncile of the atate with the 
Katlkiro (Prime Minister). Tbe umbilical oord of a king was deeeraled 
aud treat^ a* a peraon. Each new moon. In the evening. It was 
oarried In atate wrapped in bark cloth a to the king, and tbo Kimbugwe 
on hie return aiaeared the decorated oord with butter and left it in the 
moonlight during the night. It wae looked after by tbe SImbugwe 
until after the kiag’a deetb, when It wae plaoo>l la a special abnue or 
temple called mahlo. with the king's jawbone, Itcanfa. vbiob la spoken 
of as the ^^klng.'* The two gboite, tbe one of the placenta attaehod 
to tbo mulongo end the other of the dead king attached to tbe lutanga, 
were thus brought together to form a perfect god. te whom ofibriuga 
were made in tbe matolo. The tnalolo or temple ii entirely dlffiereDt 
from the tomb in which tbe king’s body Is laid; indeed, the nuitolc 
U built some months after the tomb, often, it appoam, at a considerable 
distance from the latter. The naloh is kept In repair by the atato. 
while the interior and enclosnro are looked after by some of tbe widows 
of the deceased king. Witbhi the mahlo Is a dais, covered with lion 
and looparfl skins and protected by a row of brass and irea spears, 
nbislde. and knives; behind this there is a chamber formed by bark 
clolh curtains; here are kept the Ivenga aud mnhnffo to which tbo 
spirit of the dead king la attaehod, but they are placed upou tbe dm* wbea tbo 
departed king wiahea to bold his uourt, or for consultation on apeoial oooasiona. 

This account shows that on certain occasions tbe umbllloal cord, repreaeoting the 
placenta, was carried in state by a high officer, and also that (he plaoonu was oon* 
siderad a twin of tbe klqg, condlLioas paraUeled by the ataodard at Dendersh 
(Mariette, Dondcreh, JV, pi. 32), where the highly couvea^ecialised form sbowa in 

Fig. 14 U called t.e., the child wearing tbe erown of Upper Egypt; lo short It 

in there the royal child. There is thus the cloacAt rosemblaoce between the ideas of 
the BagAoda relative to their king’s placenta and that of tbe Egyp^aoe, eo that it 
may well be that the beardleaa mao who Is shown ob the slate palette and the mace' 
he^ canying the placenta standard Is a high official correapooding to the Bagauda 
ki/uituffve^ and dtetiagulabed from hi* colleagues by bis shaveo head and face.* 



* Is tbia coaBectioe It is worth actio; tb*t tbe lids of tbe eo-caUed caoopic jen ere is tbe forct 
of htiffiin bead* la tbe tweJftb dToascy, tbe period wbau tbe7 iSrtt oamo into <ue. In «cb set of 
four three are repraaeoted a* bearded and ono a* beardlee*. Tbe eontecta of tbeae early jen here 
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There ift no <IOHbt, iLe». ef the imporuuce of Uw rojel placenta among the 
Bagantla, ami, aa we shall imoiediawly show, it ia tJso of ioporlance among a people 
who Im^e ill their veloe blood which ia almost carlahlj Hamitic, aaci who W 
ba allied to the pradynMtle nod prolodynaatic Egyptians. We refer to the Shilluk, 
whom one of us has had the opportunity of studying at 6 rst band. Tlere >s a 
cenaiderable infusion of noa-negro blood io this people, for although they all have 
frisily hair, the members of some of their aristocratic families have ootnparattvely 
thin lips and noses, long faces, and high foreheads, wbioh give them an appearance 
whicli is anything but nogrold. Aoiong these people no wife of the king bears her 
children ia the royal village/o rsl (literallythe place of the king’*), bur » 

some other village, where she sttys uoder the charge of the headman until her child 
is weaued. The alter-blrlb is buried in the vUlage, where the royal child liveeautl 
is himself at last buried; and •heiild be beooroe klug he would, io the old days, have 

mtule bis birthplaoe the royal village and 
have mled his people ibdnce. 

Another Afrioaupeople, “the Swahili, 
** inter the placenta on the spot where 
“ the delivery took place la order tbat 
" the child, through a mystic power, even 
after it baa grown up, may feai Itself 
ooDtinualiy drawn to ite parente' bouse. 
** The oord ie worn round ^e ebild’s neck 
for some years, aud afterwards ie buried 
** io the same place."* 

Hsre, then, wo have a highly sugges¬ 
tive African parallel, the value cf which 
is much increased by the fact cJiac the 
Shilluk rulers are divina kiogs who (until 
the last few yeera) were put to death 
directly they showed any sign of asiie. 
scence or ill-bealth, as was probably the 
fats of tlie kingtof the prsdynaatlc tribes 
of Egypi.t 

We may now return to the object 
portrayed on cbe palette and mace-bead, aod ws must point out tbat not only ia this 
of about the correct size compared with the fignrsB of tbs standard bearers) 

but (bat It closely rsproducss the outU&e of n fresh placenta with the ajembrsnes 
turned to one aide, ae » fbowB in the sketches of ihres fresh placeuta drawn for us 
by Mr. S. O. Shattook, aud rsproduced In Fig. 15. Further, the colour is approxi¬ 
mately correct io the papyrus of Nesioekht-taui (Fig. 8 ), the surface of the normal 
human placenta being decidedly dark brown with only a tinge of red. Thus every 
morphological det^l supports our belief tbat the standard head repreeente the placenta* 
The connection between tbe atauderd and the Infant king is shown in the name 
not elwsyi by etpaw, ansLwnistj, but It might b« worth ezamlniDg the conteate o( 

tbs jen with tbs bAjdiws b^d (Afiaset:! to ms If they coutaln plsceot* 

* 5. 8 . HsKlaud in fk« Aeyrb/w die 4 ^ AsfiyiM end Aitui. ToL 11 . p. $». Art " Blnh 
(Introdaotios). Tbe belief that an inUmate relsHcm, which pemlsu Ibroagbout lifs, exists between 
she sfter>binh sad tbs child to wUcb It bM <wmed oourlslUQeot, is £sr from aocomocn. It ezisU 
among peoples ia ivwj stags of otriUsstion lo the Old World aud ssMmee a great rsriety of forma 
It is Icood la AiutraUa, Toms StfsiU. sad in SamstTs smong tbo Tobs BstsU who call the placenta 
tbe ycViager brother ol the oUld. (Bartlsnd, Im. sit.) 

f Some acconot of tbe Sbilluk kin^ will be pehUshed ia voL B of the fifuHK lU/crt ^ (As 
WsUoSfM tHfioal itsjsarsA JMcrat«rUi. KharMta. aadei the Udo Tbs Cult ct Ifyskang and tbo 
PiTlae Slings of tbe ShiUoA'' 
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of tb« enaigQ aa gives at DencleroL, where It ia called n ibo Ac;a) Child'* 

At tbia period S le the name of the Bubeetite some which had been divided from 
^ ^ tf ^ 

the primitive province of Buto, the latter after the JirinioTi being called ^ 

Bute WM the place where Horde (Karpoeratea) the eon of laia, was boro, and wu 
therefore the epot where hie plaociita would be preeerved. 

Anoog the Uaganda it ia verj ovident that tbero are two ‘‘tombe *’ for ever; kio}!, 
one for the ro;al body, the other for the recep^oo of the royal placenta after the 
king*a death. When wo turn to ancient Sgypt, the double burial-place for ilio monarch 
appear! conetaully. Tbo earlieat inetance ia tbaC of the Step'pyranid of Saqqarai 
built by Keter-khet of (he tltird dynaaty, whose burial-place ie at Bdt Kballuf. Soeferu, 
the laat kiog of the third dytiaaty, ie a)way* meotionod iu ioaoriptione ae Laving two 
pyramid a, both called ATAo; oaly one la known aa yet, that at Medpm. Ueokaura, of the 
fourth dyuaety, baa one pyramid called at Abu AoaaU, and another ealled /Ter, the 
Kmalloet of tbe three great pyramlde at Giaeh. lo the twelfth dycaaiy, Sesueert 11 
bad a pyramid at Illabua and a rook-out tomb at Abydoe. In the eeTeiiteentb dynaxty 
Queen Tete-iiiera, anoeatreaa of the klnge of tbe succeeding dynasty, bad “a tomb at 
Theboe aod a ahrino at Abydoi *’ (Currelly, Ahydot^ HI); and her grandson, Aabmce I 
of the eighteenth dynasty, was borlad at Thebes aed also had a tomb at Abjdoa. 
Later tbaa this (he doable 'M)urlal*' places do sot seen to econr, with tbe doubtful 
oxeeptioo of MeroaptHb, who was buried at Thoboa, but wbo alao built a great hypo* 
genen, tbe use of which la sUll ancertaiu, at ALydoa la tbe axie aod within (be 
temonos of hi a grandfather’s temple. 

In conolualon, we may omphosiso (be agreement that exliu between tbe Bagasda 
Mlefe and tbe descriptions attached to two of tlie reprosentstiona of tlie stesdsrd, 
vis., **tbo Itoyol Child” and **the Inner Thing of the Sing” aod, altbougU it aeem» 
almost monstrous to suggeel that a pyramid was built for the disposal of tbe royal 
plaoeote, yet this ia tbe only purpose (bat can Im suggestod for tbo uoquostlooabla 
second pyramids of some Egyptian kings. We therefore put forward thie hTpotbesii 
for tbeir origin aa a pendant to our belief that tbe steudard upon the elate palette 
and maee-bead of Nartner represeats the plnceata. C. BELlGMAKN. 

M. A. MURRAY. 


PROOEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Anthropology. British Assoolatlon. 

ETHNOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY, 

FBOrtMOfc Hd7T0K Wbbitia .—On tht Relatiofu between Tottmic Giant QO 
and S«cret SoeUiUt .—>Ii would be a vital error to infer that secret seoletiea vU 
with judioial and political fuaetlona suob aa are found in West Africa and Melanesia 
were conecioosly deviaed to prsserve law and order in a savage comniuuiiy. Farther 
investlgatiCQ reveals tbe Angularly important part played by many of them in the 
oonduot of foneroal rites and especially of iaitlatioa ceremonies ai puberty. Uador 
their direction tbe youth are removed from defillag contact with women, eubjoeted lo 
nameroUB ordeals, instructed in all matters of religion, morality, and tradltioosl lore, 
provided with a uew name, and new privileges—lu s word, coade men. Puberty rites 
of this nature nay be best studied In Auatralie. but are also cbaraoterisric of matiy 
Melanesian and African secret orders. 

There la, however, another aspect of primitive secret societies, very prominent 
in tbe frateroiriea of American Indians, but hitherto not sufficiently emphasised In 
the discussion of related organisationa elsewhere. The initiates conatiCnte a theatrical 
troupe, with masked and costumed actors personating animals, and presenting songs, 
dances, and pageants, which together form a vivid dramatisation of legendsu'y history. 
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ABcesW^^roreLip »«d tbe cnll of the <l«d loom large 5a their rlitjali. CereiBom« 
uodoohtedlj aegicel 5a clioraowr, each u reiD-aakiog wd sorcerj. the pr^tioo 
of charme and epelU. «ad the oui^ of dliOMe belong to macy of ibe organmtioae. 

Tbeae «d other feature* of JeTeloped eecret loeletios appear to he cloeely con- 
oected with tbe atracture end fuoctioni of totemk clan*. The fennation of tribal 
aggrogetea from cleaa would gradually briug about a trenafereoce. perlial or ooaplete, 
of eboraetariati^ doa ritea-initiatory. fanerea). mogico-religloat, and dramatic—from 
tbe dan to the larger convToaaity of initiated men, and thence, m many ioetanoee, to 
eaoeerie ewciatiooa of limited membweblp. Accordingly, the aecret woietiee of 
primitive pooplee would reproaont one of the reaolte of the dieiotegritioo of the 
encient totemio groopioge. Aatiidy of verioua oreei abould dUdoee how tbia proceea 
of development bea worked cnt in different enviroBmeott end under the aCreea of 
diveree eircuoatenoea. 

Db P GB,ktmi.~Totemism tu a CuHurnl Every attempt to account 
for tbe origin of lotemiam nuei firat deal with the quenlon whether thie ioetitutioo 
1 1 a cultural entity, for If it be once conceded that tbe forma of totemiaa found in 
difforCBt porta of the earth have arlueo iodependenily there can he no jualiflcation 
for the oaaumpljoo that it baa bod everywhere the eame origin. 

In the South Scee tbero arc two wholly diffbrent cocial ayatema: («) totemic 
locad exogamy with patrilineal daacent, and (d) the oirangemant In two exogamoua 
claaoea with matrilineal doacent which, ao for at locality le ooooemod, I* often endo* 
gamoua. I have ebown that thoae belong to two quite diffbrent cnitorea, and that 
any intermediate forma are the reault of eonuot and mixture. 

The aame bolde good for other reglona- In Africa local totealam with petrlhoeel 
doeoeat i< aaioclated with cultural eleoeutt allied to thote of the totemio cnlturo of 
tbe 8outU Seat, a aecondary form with oorteln definite charocieTa bariog been carried 
by a poatoral people into South Africa, In Weat Africa there ii a different culture 
allied to the matrilineal eolturoe of the South Sooa.aod wherever the totemio culture 
hoe come Into eontaot with it wa find that the lolomlam haa taken on mnlnlmeal 
deacent. though in a form different from that of the South Seaa, 

In South Amerloe the older totemio form ie to be found in the weatem region 
of the AmaaoB ; in North America it la preaent in the majority of tbe Algonklo. 
while in the north .weal local lotemiam can alao he rooognlaed aa the older form. Tbe 
eulturea of tioee regiona with matrilineal totemiara are agalu reUied totbo matrilineal 
oultorea of tbe Sooth Seaa. 

Since tbe aaiue relatioua olao bold good in AB^^ I believe tbe peeition of greup- 
toiemiam aa n cultural entity wherever it la found to be eitabliibed. Whether tbe 
ao-oolled lodlvidual totemlitO and aex lotemiam belong to tbe eame culture oa group- 
lowmUm ia not ao clear. Even if it were ao, however, group-totemiam could not have 
nriien from individual totemlam, for. apart from other difficuUlea. individual tolomiim 
ia too weakly developed in tbe older region* of the totemio culture. There la no older 
condition from which group-totemiam can be derived. Iti explanation moat be Bought 
io ila own ebaroctere. The older form ia that in which tbe totema arc animala. In 
tbia form there ia on indefioita and uneuble relation of aympatby between man and 
beoal which can be explained eimply by ccruin groupa of men and animala having 
cceziated locnllyin a region of diveraified phyaical choractera. 

PaoFBaaoft E. WxxwxaEB.—S c«m MtOiodolpgical Jtemarkt on Totamwm.— 
Light can only be thrown on the queatlon of ao-caUed totemiun by the appUoation 
of a method of enolyeia, which conaidera the ao-caUed totemic facta aa bting impoaed 
by tbe oonditiona of organlaed aodol life araoogat men. U foJJowa than— 

(a) It la out of tbe queation to diacuae “ forma ” and the typical character or 
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porlcj of fonse of totfmiezD or to roproaenk tbia or kbit form as a firaooof an anCarior 
form, more or loia eomplato; 

(&) It is improper CO builil up as avofufion of toUmiiyn as aach: a aooUl funocioo 
diaplajs itself josC as ic can. accordisg to the social conditions of tbs IndlTidnals 
wboas organiaa^ou tbia fooction raaliaos; 

(e) Tbs iavaatigatios of the soolal fuoecion tbak totscaism performs sboold estond 
to civilised aa veil as to primitive aocietiea; wbere tbe fniictioo is not traceable in 
oirUised societiosi or vberc it appears other wise than io a primi^Te society, tbe causes 
of tbia ebaoge sbould be Jeteotod. 

Aa a rasa It of tbe applioa^on of those principles, tbe following iiilerpretatiou of 
totemUm might be suggeatod: That functionally totemiam la a aooial device for 
MHofiofljnp psrmonanf tiiwtiorti t^herttH individuaU, or more Jnqventlj/, roups tif' 
indivtdualsy appear to rs«sm, and vhieh are eoniidered as essonital or peculiar is 
the organisalion of ike group. 

To create snob a eanetlon Io phoiklve eociety, a very ufflcleiic method aeerna to 
lukve been (a) to ‘'vow” tbe group to one wsfMfiOum and familiar tbing (enlmal. 
plant, object) or even to more than one thing t (^) airaijltaneouily to asaoviate with 
tboae thingi, positively or negatively, social aSMudss. Tills fnnotionai methoil of social 
sanctioning might be oalled ^otamim, 

One of tbe ootleotlve aituatlODe that aaema most frequently to need eanotionia tbe 
permnnenoe of a eoglal grouping tokatovsr its origins and toAafseer Us special jield 
mag be (for instance, blood or fictlve relaklonahip extending over generatiooe, beredlury 
uastoii Totemio talas would be poel facto explauatione elaboratod according to 

a velbkoowB ecolal proeeaa. 

Tbe totemio funetloa would in primitive society be naturally mingled with the 
iDonlfeetatione of aeveral other functione, as, for inatanue. the rogu lotion of msrriaKos, 
or with tabus, Ac. 

Totemiam, as lo interpretsd, would apontanoously und to «llsappoar In every society 
that would allow more preotical and surer edminiatratlve devices to be applied lu 
order to perform tbe seme function ae wee performed by totemiam lu primitive eooioty. 

ARCHEOLOGY. 

Warrsh E. Mooubbau.— Archaohgical Classijication ^ American Types 
of Prekiileric Artifacts. —VnU] recently no attempt bed beau made to olaaelfy die 
thoueaods of objecte of atone, bone, w<^, metal. made and used by primitive 
man in America. Some tbree or four years ago a committee, of which tlie author 
wea e member, was formed for tbia purpose. The msiM iiHtlinee of the system of 
cleeaidcation, wbleb la baaed on shape, are as follows 

CniPPSD Stonb. 

Class /.—I. Without eteu.—Chipped stone, knives, niid projectile points: (a) 
Wltbout secondary obippieg ; (flakes) ; (6) With secondary chipping i (1) Pointed nt 
oae end, (2) Base concave, (3) Base atnugbt, (4) Baas oonvex, (5) 8idea ooovex, &c- 

IL With atom.—(o) Stem expindiug from baae : (1) Base oonoave, (2) Base 
straight, (3) Baae convex ; (3) Stem with aides parallel (subdivided ss Ho); (o) Stem 
oootrackiog from base (subdivided aa Xls). 

Class Il.Scrapsrs. 

Class HI.—Perforators. 

Class IK—Vhknoton or Problemalital Forms. 

Gbouhc Stoivb. 

Problematical i'brau.—These include the great range of American “ onknown ** 
objects. No previous attempta at olaeaification bad been made. 
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ASTlCMSf I2> ClaT. 

Thi« covers tbe rengo of cer&micB in the United Sutee. Over this cbe Goto- 
raitteo Bpeat mceh lebour. The tjpee ere eo aumorous that e fnJI ejnopeie ceoDoe be 
giToa brieflj. Ae in tba case of the etooe icDplesoatB it vae beaed entirely upon 
TarjAtiODB ia form end not opoa puri>oae. [Published in book /orm.'} 

UiM A. C. Brbtom.—TA e Aneioni Fre»eoet nt Ckiehen Ttsa.—TU roinB of 
Ciiichen Itte in Tueeten ere eepecielly remarkable for the ociabet of oolonred por¬ 
trait aculpcuree aod frasooed walle. The freeooea bava baaa sadly destroyed in the 
Aojrseof ceotnriae, but enough retoain to provide striking picturae of the tile of tbe 
ancient loib. In two of the upper rooms of tbe bnildiog oalled tba Nooe’ Palace 
tbe walls and rsultad oeiling ware entirely covered with BcenoB which bad back¬ 
grounds with tltatohad bouseB and trees. alBO temples with higb-plubad roofs eooloicd 
within batllemsoted walls. There ware groupB of warrlori Mined with spears, tUlaiU 
(throwing sticks)* aod roaod shields, and othars seated on tbe ground with oroa* 
mental tails banging from their girdlea. Tbe drawing was firm and spirited, the 
colouring vivid and baruontoos. 

Tbe boilding at tbe south end of tba esaUro wsU of tbe groat Ball Oourti usually 
oalled Temple of tbe Tigen* coDcaine in Its upper part tba beet-preaerved pmutiogs 
yet dleoovarad. Tbe inner ohambar is about 2b faat long and not <)aito fl feet wide, 
and 22 feet high to tba top of the vault, with tba door io the middle of tbe long 
weetarn sida. £teb of tiie long sidaa is divided into three panels, of which the four 
and ones represent leodseapes full of armed warriora, as do those of tbe north sod 
south sides, with bouses above and taou and temporary buildings below, where chiefs 
ore ooDsulting and prlasta perform rites of dlvloation. Tiiesa panels are divided by a 
blue band from a dado with mythological flgurea and plants. 

Tbe eouib-weat and is tba most complete, aod has about 120 figures, almost all 
of them placed at caitaio dietaiicas end angles from each other. lu this eoeoe tbe 
attacking party ar« diiti&guiebad from tbe defondare el the village above by a differ¬ 
ence in oostuma. Tbe forraer have cotton knee and ankle baods, email groan ebialds 
at thair baeks with hanging atreamars, aod round graeo earriogs and nacklacaa. 
Their headdresaea, aurmountad by long faathers, are more eieborata than those of she 
villagers. The latter have a round, stiff headpiaca with two or three blue feathers 
etaodiog up from it, obioog ear ornaments which pass through the aloogated lobes, 
white abiru, and round sbicldi, usually with a crascent in the centre ae device. All 
east their epeare from otlaiU^ The eblefa, who ait In coDSultatlen below, have leather 
mantles like those of tbe portrait statues which supported the sculptured table in tbe 
outer chamber. 

Tbe narrow south end panel also haa a scene of attack, with high ecafibld towers 
and a ladder of a notched tree-trunk, on which aome of the asesllants aro perched. 
Here the men are taller and more athletic than in the previous aoene. In tbe 
following panel there are more important bouses, fonulng a town, with a forest on 
both sides in which are animals, enakee, and birds. Beyoud come tbe Bed Hills, on 
wbioh wilder figures are grouped, with rocks aod trees below. Tbe north end Is much 
destroyed, but aome personsges on a background of blue sky may reprasset departed 
heroes. Ths shields in this are oblong. Tbe last of these scenes shows a group of 
bouses inside a defensive barrier, aod blue warriors In feather cloaks have conquered 
the inbabitaats. Above the door a life^ise recumbent figure may be tbe hero in 
whose honour the building was erected. 

Mias A. C. Bbutok,— Arckaologj/ in Psrv.Wn recent years there has been 
much activity io the field of Peruvian archieology. At Tiahuanaeo (which must 
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ftivayc be esaooifrted witU Peril, tkougli snv wicUin the honlera of BoUrla), K. O. 
CourCz» of tbe expedition of MU. SdadcLel Lftgninge en<I de Cr^qnUMooCfort m 1903, 
excftvetod (be wide monoUtliie ectdrwej which forma the eestern entrance to tlie great 
eaolocure ctllod Kalaeaaaya. Diggliig along (be wesiorn Hue of motiolieUe, which 
were found to be connected by a wall of cot atone, be uncovered (bo double walU of 
another cncloaure, and to the east foiiud a emeller one, conatrueted in aimilar atyle to 
(be Zalaeaaaya. From due wall projected a nnmbor of human hoada, canned in tbe 
round from trachyte, ud apparoutly portraiu. Some of them arc now iu the Mueeuin 
at La Paa. In 1910 the Boliviun Govennnout ba<l tbe Pnerta dol €ol aet upright 
aud cemeoted, Au imdergrouhd chamber of carefully cut mid fitted econo, diacovered 
ill 1908, la only 1 m. 40 cm. hy 1 m. 80 cm. (uoi iuoindiug fivo etepa which lead down 
to it), and 1 m. 83 cm. high. Tho roof ie nf Ant alalia of andealtlc lav^ Five coioanal 
Btetuea have been diainterred, of wlueb tho larger la & m. 72 cm. high. They are 
oorered with finely iueiaed deaigua. On the breaat of one ia a figure of the deity 
repreaentod in tbe ceulre of the Puerta del Sol, aiirrounded In thla caae by etancling 
^leraouagea. Another baa severel minute fncoa on ite hand*, and a face on each 
finger-nail. 

Small portloni of the great pyramid building AV-kapant can be eeen—terrace 
walla of wflU'Cut atone, but the maeeee of earth tlirowo out from the ezeavetion of 
the centre bide the greater part. At Puniapankii, on Che oppoBlce Hide of tbe Indian 
town, a number of huge blocke of atone remain at the edge of the plateau. 

The amasing riehueaa of Peru hi antiqultlee la aeeo in tlie gnllerlea ef the 
National Muaeum at Lima, which Dr. Max Ubie hae filled with tho reaulta of two 
yeara' exeavation In the region of Nixea, the neighbourhood of Lima, and near 
Trujillo, ait ooeet oivlUaationa. Id the bay of Aocon, tbe firet aettlementa of primitive 
fiaherraen were on the aide bllla whloU elope to the cea where the rccka are oevered 
with ahellfiab. Then followed the wide-epreadiog town which filled tho aaiidy area 
betwoen aea a&d mouataloa, koown from Beiae and StUhel*a bonk ae tbo Necropolla ef 
AacoD, but DOW proved to have been a aeriea of akull heape and of reed hute. which 
decayed or were deetroyed after the ownere bad been buried under tbetn with their 
poaaoeaiona, when othere were built above. Tbe accumulated material covert a epaee 
more tbaa a mile aquare tod 30 foot high. The gravu are email pUe liaed with 
pebblei. Dr. Uble apebC aeveral year* Id ezeavating at Faebeeamac for the Ualveraity 
of Peanaylvnoia, aud hae becD able to form aome Idea of tbe eequeDCC of the dlffbrenc 
klnde of pottery from hb finda there aod in other plaoea. The beautiful painted 
pottery at lea aod Naaen provea to bo earlier oa the eoast than aoy ether, and the 
primitive fitbermeo learned the art of vaM^painClng from the ]>roto-Nazca folk. 
Blehly clothed mummlea, foatbored garment! ef eyubolie dealgo, moeale ear*plugK. 
gold and allver oupa, and a culraee covered with email metal platoa, are acme of the 
treaeurea of the Lima Muaeum. 

Of tbe remoter Stone Age little ie yet known in Peru, but cblpa and Bcraper^ 
are fouod la tbe alluvium oa tbe plain of Litna, and the depoait with fragmatit* of 
rode pottery, obeervod by Darwlo, oaa aClII bo aeen oo the top of tbe oliA* near 
Bellaviata. 

A. L. Liwi*,— Dofffie/w or Cr«mUekt.—A comperlaon of a large number of 
lantero elidea of dolmeoa aod ocbor rude atone monumente ebowa diffbreiicee of cod* 
ntruetioD and apparently of purpoae. Some of theae dlfferencee are loeallaed. Taking 
tbeae pointa into oofieideratioo, together with the vaet areae over which the rude 
Btooe rooBumenCa extend, and their great numbere, U la probable that they ware not 
the work of a alogle race, which went about the world cooatmefing them ; nor of 
two reoea, of which one erected tbe dolmena and the other set up tbe clrclea, but 
that they were part of a phaee of culture through which maoy races liave paaee^l. 
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Liltle if wylhiog can be Jaduced frore tliase monurocnU aa W early migratlooa of 
tbe baman race. 

G, EtttOT Smctb, M.A., M.D., F.R-S—TAe Foreign Belotimt and Tnjiuence 
of the Egyphant under the Ancient Empire.—The people of Upper Egypt dlecovered 
copper in early pre-dynaatie timee, and daring tbe aueoeediog canturlea ilowly learoed 
to appreciate tbe magnitude of tbeir diecoTery. In late pre*dyoaatio rime* they were 
oaatiag formidable tnelal weapone, which enabled them to unite the whole of Egypt 
under their away. They puahed ihelr way beyood tbe frontlere of Egypt, aa they 
telluB in tbeir own recorda, to Siom for copper ore, aod to Syria for cedar from the 
Lebanona, aa well aa to the south, aod they met aod intermingled with the Axmenoid 
population of Northern Syria, who acquired from them tbe knowledge of copper and 
ita uses, while tbe Egyptiana thameel^ took baek into Egypt In their own peraona 
ample evidenoa of tbe exiatecoe of an Armenoid population in Syria before 2,b00 n.c. 

Before tbie time tbe Armenoida bad been triokilug into neolithic Eoropo wichoou 
however, .making muob impreaelon upon the ouetoma or the pbyaioal treita of Ite 
population, but once they bad acquired metal weapoua from the Egyptiane they were 
able to make their way into Europe by force and to iotpoee tlteir ouetoma upon her 
people, in Tirlue both of their numerieel airengtb and tbe power they wielded in being 
better armed. 

In Egypt itself tbe pPotO'Egyptieoe In pre'dyuaetio tinea had learned (o nuke 
not only weapons of war but also tooli of copper. Tbe eklll they aequlred in \iaing 
these tooli made them expert carpentan and atonereaaoua, and during tbe early 
dyuaetiea they ran riot in atone, Croatiag tbo vaataet moriumeoU that tlo world hu 
ever aee)i. Tbe knowledge of (beee acbieveDeuta iproad amongst tbe ktodred peoples 
on tbe aoukbern shores of tbe Mediterranean, to tbe neighbour jog isles, aod to Southern 
lUly and tbe Iberian Eeoiasula. But it was tbo knowledge of tbe various kinds of 
monumeDta that the Egyptians were bnilding, aod not the skill nor the ekiiled workmen 
that spread. At tbe time of (be sixth dynasty or thereabouts tbe fashion of building 
itooe monuments, dolmens, menhira, oromlecbt, roek*aut tombs, Ao.« begtu to spread 
aosongat tbe kindred peoples ool only on tbe west but also on tbe east of Egypt. 

The evidence afforded by tbe excavations of Oral aod otbsm In Siolly and Southern 
Italy seems to lodioate beyond any doubt that Egypt wai tbe source of the new burial 
customs that came into vogue In the nneolithlo period. The features that seem sc 
bopeleeely inexplicable to the Icaliaa arohsologisu are preoieely those which the 
Egyptian evidence elucidates. 

The absence of megaliths and kindred monuments in tbe traok of (be main 
Armenoid ttrtnai of inunigration from Asia Minor into Europe is valuable negative 
afidenee. The Armeo^ds of Aela Minor aoqulred a knowledge of copper weapons 
by contact with tbe Egyptians on the battlehelde of Kortborn Syria, but (bey knew 
nothing (at the remote dete we are constderlog) of stone working or of megahtblc 
monumeate, beeanse they bad no personal knowledge of Egypt. [iVAhsAed in book 
form, •• The Aneient EgyptiomSy' in ffarper't Uhrary of Zjieing ThoMght.'\ 

PnorxssOB W. M. FuKDXBa Pstxis. — Roman Partroite found in Egypt. 
[Maw, 1911, 91.] __ 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 

Tbb death is announoed of ^ Herbert H. Rlaley, E.C.I.E., C.SX, past QH 
President <d tbe Royal Anthropological Institute, who became a Eellow of the UU 
Anthropol^ieal Institate In 1889, aod President of the Royal Anthropological Instirute 
last year. An extended olrituary notice wiU appeer in a later number. 


Prisfied 5tbs auX SfottixWOOOb. Lts^ Bis Uajasfer's Printers, But Harding Street, B.C. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 

Egypt: Arcliffiology. With Plate N. Wainwrlght 

Pi^Pynaetlc Iron Beod* In Ccypi. By G, A. fFainwripht, B.A. Iflfl 
Mr. Buih^Fok ftucJ tojself, wbile workiog on a pro^jDnsdc cemeUiy for lUU 
th« BricisVi Sub^l of Archeology in Sgypt ac El Geraoh, about iO ivllas sooth 
of CairOf foQCid tbo iron haads bare figtired iu an andistarbad burial of tbia age : 
No. 67. Tbe atriog of beads from the neck is in iu original order of 3 gold, 1 Iron. 
1 gold, 2 iroB> 2 camaliaD, 1 gold, 1 iron, S agate, 1 gold, I oaiDeliao, I gold, 
1 carnal ian, 1 gold, and 2 gold, wbioh wesn slightly apart from the othare, bnt 
appetfed Co join in here. This airing is sbown at tbe bottom of cbe upper 
pbotograpb. Tbe order of (be beads from tbe waisc is not sufficiently oertala for 
a guaraotoe. Both strings were iu position round the skeletoD, the necklace resting 
in a ‘rertioal place. Tbere were one or two beada at tbe ankle. Mr. Buebe-Fox 
picked the beads off*, while Z cleared the sand from them, exposing two or three nt 
a time and checked hie obserratioQS. 

Tbe objects in the grave are shown jo (he 
plate, and in illustration. They are 

No. 6. White limestone mace.beiid. 

„ 7. Slate palette. 

„ 12. Copper harpoon. 

„ 13. Strings of beads. 

„ J6. Small ivory pot. 

V Vertebra out of place. 


PoTTsar 

or Corpus Tyrsa. 

Datbs. 

1. 

B, S3, b. • 

. 

S.D. 40-75 

2, 3, 4 

. E. 69. a. • 

. 

53-66 

3. 

B. 7. b. - 

. 

33-63 

8, 9, 10. 

n. E. 81 

. 

38-67 

U. 

R. 63 

- 

50-60 

15. 

E. 69. b. • 

• 

36-71 




S.D. 53-63 



ouava jfc. er. i: 


None of these objects last on foto the later 
Fat'grave civiMsatiou, nor were any objecte of 
this civilisatloo foued in the whole cemetery. 

Tbe akull was not articulated to the sploe, but was standing on iu b^. 
packed rouod with the sand dlling of tbe grave, and one of the oeck verteW wts 
foond out of place, being some distance in front of tbe spine between tbe upper 
parts of the hnmerl. 

There were no signs of plundering, tbe necklace with its gold beads heiuf; 
qaite undisturbed, still round tbe neck, and tbe beads in their origlotl order; all the 
pottery being aiibroben ; the copper barpoon still remaining and the skeleton lying 
in place on tbe door of the grave. There were no plundered graves at this west 
eud of the cemetery, the very few that were plnndered being all on the higher (ground 
at tbe other end. Tbe skeleton was that of a yooog person. It was lying on the 
left side with the bead to tbe aouth, and tbe face to the west, ti^e uenal pre- 
dynattic position. The boues were very crocked end in a soft pasty condidoo. 
probably owing to tbe action of salts, so that they oould not be mored. All ebape 
had disappeare<l from tbe iliac bones. 

Professor W. Gowland, F.S.A., has examioed the iron beads and reporU 
" I have examined tbe *iron’ beads from tbe Pre-dyDaetle grave in Egypt and 
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No0. lOO-lOt] 

“find U»y coMu* of byarttod f«rric oside, iron n»t, uooe of tbo orifiofcl iron 
“ hATiDg ascftpod oxWAtioo. Oo MoJjsis ODO g*Te the fcaUowing toboIm:— 

“ Pome ... per cent. 

“ ComUned ireter with tr»ce of CO* end eerthy lo&tter • 21*3 ,, 

1000 

“ They do not consist of iroo cow, bat of bydreted feme oxide, wliicb le ^e 
“ result of the raBting of the wroaght ijoo, of wbicb they were wigioelly mede.” 

The tQbuijr heeds bere beeo aede by bendiag e tbla plete of meUl, probebly 
over e rod, which wee efterwerde remored. 

The foil eoeoaot will eaoeer ia (his yeer’s Tolone of the BriUsk ScAcoi. 

6. A. WAINWAIGHT- 

Siace writuig the ebove, oe worbiog o»«r the tonb groupe, 1 here fonod tbe 
httde from yet mother grere, No. 133, to ieclode two SEoeH heeds of iroo. They 
ive of tbe seme sbepe end teehuKiDe ee tbe otbare bot rery UTieb smeller, being 
only I ineb iMg, md ere mted tegetber. 

The tomb group is just ea dietmctly pre-dynMiie es is No. 67, beiog deted 
by its pottery to S.D. 60-A6, end oonteiiiicg e eleie pelette end rubber, en irory 
spooo, e smell porphyry bowl eod e smell rese of red breede, end e rery fine eod 
smell flint fleke. On tbe beed were tbe osoe] pre-dyreetc disc heeds of cemelieD, 
'gtfaei, lepis lesoll, glesed limestone, end serpeotine. Oo tbe bends end erms were 
tbe two Iron beedi, wUb dise heede <rf ceroien, serpeoiioe, gleied limestone, lepis 
Isenli, geroet eod gold, beeides some sbelle, eod berre) beeds of ^uer®, oelcite, end 
serpeotine. la tlie grere wee else e et^eetkm of corioe; eoob es pretty neturelly* 
polished pebbles, mostlr ceroeliso; two cnrionsly • sbeped pebbles not oolike tbe 
hnmeo eye, one of wbicb bes been ground down ; e piece of hmmetite mneb rubbed 
down! dog*i teecb eod shells. This grere ie tbe more sads£ecCa7, es it wee deobed 
orer with e eererisg of mod, which, when we fonnd it, was unbroken, though it 
had sagged bedly while still wet. This guermtees tbe ebsenoe of my objects of 
leCer date. As tbe iron in tbe two greTee is lees probebly tbe result of two 
iteperete finds of iron tbea of one, this find is limited to 8.D. 60-S3.—G- A. W, 

DsecumoK or Pi.eTX N. 

i^g. 1.—Tomb group. | scale. Fig. fl.—Iron beeds. 

New Guinea: Llcgrulstlcs. 

Note on the T*ie Lenevace of BrKieh New dMirtea. 

itforsA Strong, M.D. 

Tbe Tate leuguege le spekeo oo the Cupola, a rocky promostory on tbe shores 
M tbe Pepoen Gulf, close to tbe Tillage of Kerema. Mr. McGowan, of MoTiari, 
first sent me a Tocabnlary of this laaguege. and Mr. H. L. Griffeo subsequently 
extended end rerifial this. Tfawe are two settlements of people whom the Elema 
tribee regard as sCraugen on the Cnpole, and aaoiber small one at ite foot near tbe 
eiema viUege which i» known to tbe Mom as Silo. The language spoken in these 
Tillages it quite distioet from the Elema language used in the adjoining Tillages ; it 
is poesible that It is allied with tbe unknown dialects which are spoken in tbe bills 
behind tbs coastal sone of tbe Papnao Golf. 

In a list of 240 words only fifteen oeear et all similar to Elema words and 
probably these are borrowed, for aU tbe Tate people apeak tbe Empi Imgnage, which 
is a dialect of tbe Elema, and eleo have mneb iutercenrse with the neigbboiviag 
Elema rillagev 


4 scale. 
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VOCABOLABr. 


Adse 

. 

Nau. 

Fleah • 



Hairai'iine. 

Arect imt 

. 

Aienk 

Flower > 

. 

. 

Opum fnai. 

Aim 

- 

Ppn. 

Dade. 

Fly (noun) 

. 

. 

Arepo. 

Arrow - 

. 

Foot 

. 

. 

Foda 

Ailm • 

. 

Uat-ira. 

Forttt - 

_ 


Hahu'bern. 

B»d 

. 

Fabigenn. 

Fowl . 

. 

. 

Biai. 

Bemboo • 

. 

Pokoa. 

Pmii 

. 


Opuro>fuHf. 

BtOAOft > 

- 

Alai.* 

Gardau • 

. 

. 

Fanrs. 

BertAr • 

. 

Inaiame. 

Ghost • 

. 

, 

Hadinmord. 

Bellj 

- 

Sede. 

Girc - 


. 

HanftTe. 

Bid 

. 

Mim. 

Go 

. 

. 

Onea. 

Bite 

. 

Nana-ena. 

Good • 

. 

_ 

Naxneia. 

Black - 

. 

Ooabemai. 

Great 

. 


Ningenn. 

Blood 

- 

Irare. 

Hair (of bead) 

. 

U-nba. 

Boat 

. 

Anba. 

WmiH 


. 

Upu. 

Bone 

. 

Aro^era. 

Hard ' 

. 

. 

Eoko. 

Bow (ooua) • 

. 

Side. 

Head . 

. 

. 

Aro. 

Braoeh > 

. 

Han waina. 

Hear • 

. 

. 

Modbea. 

Bring • 

. 

One. 

HiU 

. 

. 

Mona. 

Bory 

. 

0kabaiima. 

Hook - 

. 

. 

Falaua. 

Butterfly 

. 

BaibaL 

1 Hoc 

. 

. 

Doro. 

Ceotipede 

- 

Arapo, 

Hoase > 

- 

. 

£a. 

Cheat . 

. 

Hohiri. 

Husband 

. 

. 

Adu. 

Charcoal 

. 

F<^ 

BAogaroo 

. 

. 

Haradu. 

Child - 

. 

Moan*. 

Know . 

. 

, 

Sire. 

Claw ((rf ^d) 

. 

Faha. 

Leaf • 

. 

. 

Opnrora. 

Cloud - 

, 

Aitara. 

: Log 

, 

, 

Fade. 

Clab 

. 

Diai^na. 

T.wmt 

. 

. 

Mai'ina. 

Cocoaont 

. 


Lip 

. 

. 

Anena. 

Come 

. 

Mane. 

Lira 

. 

. 

Heka. 

Crocodile 

. 

Enape. 

Lonaa • 

. 

. 

Anodi. 

Darkoeu 

. 

Eeraa. 

Man 

. 

. 

Adu. 

Die 

. 

Bababa. 

Mac 

- 

. 

lokn. 

Digging etiek - 

- 


mifr 


. 

Ami. 

Dog 

. 

E^era. 

Moon - 

- 

. 

Fuie. 

Drink - 

• 

Mnngake. 

Morning 

- 

. 

Iriea. 

Ear 

. 

O-L 

Moa({uito 

- 

- 

Li miha. 

Barth (gtonsd) 

. 

Tan audu. 

Mother • 

. 


Erera naura. 

Eat 

. 

Nore. 

Month • 

- 

- 

Anana. 

Egg 

. 

Mini nuttii.^ 

Name 

. 

. 

Neilo. 

Elbow • 

. 

CJpn^ko. 

Karol . 

. 

. 

Dng-r*. 

Eye 

. 

Ini. 

Near - 

. 

. 

Be^. 

Face 

. 

Inodebo. 

Kigbt • 

. 


Bodi. 

Far off . 

. 

Upioga. 

Nipple - 

. 

. 

Ami'buinu. 

Father - 

. 

Ati I 

Ko 

- 

- 

Aneaa. 

Feather • 

. 

laiKire. 

Kose 

. 

- 

No*i. 

Finger - 

- 

XTpu-ae. 

Faddle • 

- 

- 

Ksd'ia. 

Fire - 

. 

Anebe. 

• 

• 

. 

Aiparu. 

Fish . 

- 

Nani. 

Bain 

• 

. 

Upa. 


* AiB dk«i», ripe hinee 
t hiaidi, QIA87 Mraeavtt. 

[ ) 


JUifii is buiL 
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MAK. 


Ret 

. 

- 

Heoe. 

Bed 

- 

. 

Bi'iro. 

Birer 

. 

- 

Ma. 

Boed 

. 

. 

Kadm. 

Root 

. 

- 

An-oe. 

Ropo 

- 

• 

Foe. 

S*go peliii 

- 

. 

Ai-L 

SbK 

- 

• 

Bie. 

Send 

. 

. 

Fgi 

Scretob - 

. 

- 

On heTehevfl. 

See 

. 

. 

Ai-lne. 

See 

. 


Iri^ 

Shadow - 

. 

. 

Heriha. 

Shark • 

. 


Aro. 

Shield - 

. 

. 

^e-Q. 

Sit 

. 

. 

Die. 

SkiD 

. 

. 

Bere'e. 

Sky - 

. 

- 

Meoceo. 

Sleep 

- 

• 

Di-e. 

Smell 

. 

- 

Pekeo. 

Smoke • 

. 

. 

Au^ae. 

Soeke - 

. 

- 

Uemtre. 

Soft 

. 

. 

Poaemu. 

Speek - 

. 

- 

Enedeauene. 

Speer • 

- 

. 

Hoeme. 

Spit 

• 

- 

Aioohe. 


Stend 

- Unpeo. 

Smr 

• Biboe. 

Stone 

- Ede. 

Sun 

• Nede. 

Sweet poieto - 

• Hew&nj. 

Tero 

- Noe. 

Taste - 

• Niogenu. 

Thick - 

- Ooe. 

Thi^ - 

• Heveie. 

Thia • 

. Ohere-Fumeinge. 

Toegoe - 

> Anm. 

Tooth “ 

. Poo. 

Tree - 

- Oporo. 

TBlege • 

• Dohtj. 

Wecer > 

. Ai'ine. 

Weep - 

. UfoBge. 

White - 

Uebeaeoe, 

Wife - 

• A-D. 

Wind - 

Ee-Q : Derere 

(north - weet). 
Ueude (eoutb- 
eeet). 

Women • 

. A-n. 

Tern 

> Uepori. 

Yellow • 

. Neno. 

Tee 

- Im-nuTe. 





NoKB 

»A14. 

Ooe 


• Oeki. 


Fov 

Two 

. 

• Uogke. 


Fire 

Three > 

. 

• Uogkepoe. 




UDgkfr TJagk*. 
Upu Okttt.* 


Mr S H. Bay, who hoa looked ihrou^ my weboUiy, coosidera that the TeU* 
Mffuege k Papaw, but quite dUrinct from (he Elcmv Nemw, ead B^u grwps of 
P»paeo dielecw end ^ao £«« the P»pa« Iwigueges of Gcr^a l^ew Guiuw. 
Purtber, eltboogb the foltowiBg worda aue eiimltr to Boro, Mekeo, Poken, ^ Keb^», 
“ these epperently Meleneeioa word* ere eU (exoept fire) word*, wlueh, m the four 
’’ laoguegee aendoned ere neltke Meleoeaen.*’ 

Kebedi. inaina. 
hdekeo. i/a. 

Eobodi, neflv«imMn(no, 

Pokeu, &c^ nama. 

BcTo, Doare, an, but Elerne. At., 
iara. 

Vekeo, ea. 

E«bodi, eia (hfdenoeiea f). 

Lioure, Awa (Ueleneeien ?). 

Boro, aipan. 

Doure, upa; Uotu, Ac., $Mpa. 

Ren aod Eebidi, iam (Ucleoeeien). 
Bon, Airo. 


/axuone 

. 

> Barter • 

- 

- 

fta’Tt 

- 

. Bleed - 

• 

- 

Afint'evore- 

. 

- Egg 

- 

• 

ATonoto 

_ 

. Good - 

• 

- 

An • 

• 

- Heed • 

- 

• 

Ea • 


- Hocue • 

- 

. 

Itka • 

- 

> Met 

• 

- 

Fuie ‘ 

. 

- Uooo 

- 

• 

Aiparu 

- 

-Pig- - 

• 

- 

Upa - 

. 

• Sain 

• 

• 

Ham- 

. 

> Bet 

• 

• 

Hiin “ 

- 

. Bed 

• 

• 


*«A,beod fijdck. 
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lOlL] 

Mai - 

Ktdta 
Foa . 
Btraa 

Mauda 


Boftd 

Bope 

SkiD 

sj:. 


• Domi, v«i, w»ur. (The Oatf Ung^ege** 

uitereliAnge m ted o.) 

• Eebedt, herta. 

- Eehedi, poa. 

’ RoTOy parua, 

‘ Bofe. bavra ; Toeripi, &e., mania. 


Africa: Congo. Haes. 

Notes lur lo materiel du Toticheuri Baluba, Ar le Dr. Jat. 4114 
Ma<*y Cantfrvattnr dt la uetiaa ttitna§raphiq^ du Mutie du Ca%g9, Balge. I Vfc 

^■"ece k I’i&itutiTe de ooe tgente d'Afriqoe lea C9>JlecUoDa eihDogrephiquea do 
Hu4e dt) Congo i Temiemi >e d^reloppeoc de plos en pltis. 

L'iDtdrdt de oee nonrelles riebesMs eet rebeoae^ per )e feit qoe too tea poaeddeot 
dee Qotetioiu apdcielee ec prdcleee sox leor erigioef leitr usege ec trd$ aouTent sor lenr 
sigsifiemtion aoeitle. 

Tel eet U cee de le eoUeetioo rdeolcde per le Dr. MordigUk Celled ee eociip»oae'de 
28 objeta formeBb le metdriel cenplet do Cicccbeor Behib^ 

1. Coe Figuriut en boie blenc re{sdeMteot aee feraae debooc, eMgaeuaeoteot 

aeolpt^ tele epietie, coifive «d gredioe geefirde, eb$eoee> da ;«nx. orellles- et 

bOQcbe aculptda ea bea relief, aea large e( plet, lee sejoa poadee ear lea fleoeat le Teotre 
prodiDiDeot, lea jaiebee IdfdreuaBt conddee, l« piade Uigee at plate. 

Coraille droite eet teiote ea ngula. 

Baatenr 11 cm.: nom iadig^ '* Dope.” 

Ca fdlicbe ae pleee k I'intdrieurde le butte et eaci h prdaerrer lee eofeDta de toute 
meladie greTa. 

2. Uoe Figurine eo bote bleac, grossiirefflaat aooIpCde, repriaeotent bo peraonaege 
debont, le eocDoet de le ooiffnre ptfce d'lm troe daoa leqoal eet fixi, b L'alde da r£uaa de 
finloogn, an tobe ee beta rempli de aabeteaees magiqaae. Figure eetonrde d'uoe Ugbre 
monlore, jaox nierqada de denx eevie, oes plat, booebe petite, menton poiolo. ^nt 
le corps eat oourert par oa large pegoe, fixd ea coo at foned i'ua. taoreeao d'dtoffe 
d'iuperttttoa, da feoUlea de heneoler ei de plneieiira leeibrea de peeu. 

La moiiid da le figure et da le tete aet (elate ao rooge bleoo, I'eotre aoirete e)i 
eberbOQ da bola mdleogd d'boUe de pelt pe, 

Hautaur cm.: aom iadJgdne 

Ca fdticbe ea place dereat lee hattea poor lae prdearver da loelbeurs. 

3. Ua Baton du /ftiekeur (Fig. 1) d*ooa tige de rotang aurnMntde d'u)i 
fdtiche ea forma da ci^taJe orela, aempoed d'aaa tooffe de fauUlaa da benenJar aeaa^ea 
cooTtftee d’nn leaeie da cordae. L'eoseiBltia aet &xi at nood ao aoiomet du biCon 
b I’alde de fiSrae da piassare. 1 a pertia aopdiiaora da cepltde est ors^ d’uoa bouppe 
da plooea da coq at d’ooa adrie d'dclate da rotaag fixds ao fortoa d'iveatidl, la pertia 
m^diaoe da daux coroftt s’araboitejit l>iaa daas I'aatre et rempliea da braiaes pUdaa, 
d*oa da poole at do ebbvTa palverisda, ineleagda d'bnila da padn>a; la cdtd droit da 
doux iuAulo ou moreeaux de coarge, da daox piofu morceaox de bole, de daox 
nouvaaox tuAuia at d’oii iapuJu eapdee de ink de la Mt, auparpoaba at ooircis ; 
la efiid gaueba d’ooa cone d'aotilopa (ainte ao ngula. 

Le fetiche aet aotibrement eodalt et imprdgoa dNtoa p&ta faita de ngula da pemba 
at da bmsea palTdrisdae. 

Haateor do fdticbe 25 ; boo) indigbsa Panda. 

Compaguoa inadparebla do fdtiebenr en toorsfa ebes aea maladae, la peada ast 
ao rdalitd fonod d*ao assemblage de ploeievs /dticbea. Lee coroes d'aotilopea aont 
hourr^as de subetaocae mafiqoes. Cellee-ci eerreot b ioearoer dans les fdtiebat 
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Qonveftaz ta fcrea at I’aspril q«i ilotfuam Ma cnaTau aorto^ pr^serrera I'batfreit.t 
poesaasoor daa attaqiiaa «C polaons, ampwhera las toIb oa prat4$«ra las liuCtas. 

Fns sep&r^QiaDt la MUche Baloba, qi>alqaa wit d'MUaan u fonoe. aa paatkie 
ui poQvw ai aigDifieatioa. IJ est fsaonu^ et aeolpt^ par U for^roa im villaga at 
parfaU par la propri^talra loi-D&n^ H a*acqwait an aaoa pricii qua loraqoa laf^ciebavr 
loi k uU <Uaa la tita aa Mtaur da «m, ca k la eaintara !w attrlbiita da la poiBsanca 
qa’il lai douaa. 

Caa aRriboU sout ad« wuraot forme d’lm amalgama de eboaa» lea ploa diTereas, 
fauiUes, raeioaa, hoUe de pabae, etc., asqoal la fitiebaar a mdlaogd ana petite parCie 
de la poodre da I'uaa aa raotra caroa da an peatda. 

Las 7Vk«/a aoot rempHs de feoillea de eoar^ea, atUiadaa poor las caa d*aeeonebC' 
maota difficilae; \tSapuiu ast an fmic da la for^ emplojd eoatre It mignina % lea 
pingu aoiit das moroeanx de boia dW arbre epdelal qot aart da rnddlcaoteiit poi;r 
las iDaltdiea de la coacrka; lea ddatt da rotug placda en drentail axaroaot, dVpr^ 
les eroyanoes indigkoes, ooe mfiaeoce bieufaisaaie aw las dcwehnree aux pieda. 

Soivaot la eaa daa maladies (a fdticbev aora lacoms k I>to oo Tautra dea 
amlettaa da son pwrdo. CeliiiH:i pent dooc dtre ccasiddrd comae la boite de aecoor^ 
do uddedo Balaba. 

4. Trots br*ieil«i4 (Fi^> 2) faiCa ao eclats de rotaag reooiiTerta par deux Itolkne de 
retang eoioul4ae at Dookss k la psrtia eopdriaoia, de fafon i curler la bracalet da 
legkraa tocolwas deiitel4ae. 

& Ud hfoctUt (Fig. 4) fait d^DM tigia da far recoorbda eo annaao al orula d'utt 
seebat ao dtoffe d^importation. 

6. Qo hrMUt (Fig. $) fail dHu aooaao as far mud da deatina at garui d'uu 
aaehat eo paato de lerpaot ramboiur^ de tnbatsoeea aiagiqQe& 

Nom iodjgkaa TaAiao. 

Cat bracelets serract d’orcemeot au fdtiebear Balnlia du» les cdrdmoiiiaa religiettse*, 
daoMB, etc. 

7. Uoe reia/afe formke d*uea laaikre de coir d’el4pbaot garaia d'no saebat fait ai> 
dtoffa dlmpcrtation at booird da tobstssces aagiqoaa. L'ooe daa axtrdmitda da la 
cdotora eat aioia da danx oiUeis larvtiit a j faire passer I’ao&e ex&^mitd poor 
actaehor la catntnre. 

8. Use reMtvrs (Fig. 6) oompoada d^iua fibre da rapbia gmmie de perlea rongae, 
jaaaaa at blaoaa at crada d'sxM laoidK d'dtoffa d'iuportatioo k laqualla toot fizdst d«nx 
eoroea d'aotilopa. L’cuta da aaa coroas eat bonirde de substaoeea sagiqaae, I'antra ast 
racourarta k la base d*ao lasais aa fibraa da piaasava tiaasdaa at aadaitat d'hoils da 
palfflc. Doe tooca patita eonta sat fixda ao tomoet do bonirelel et toot sotour niie 
adria da clou eo Imtoo. 

9. Uoa ctinivM (Fig. S) faila dHuia Inikra da eoir d'antilopa orede 1* de qnatrv 
fmgea de paries blaaebas aofildea sor das fil^es da jdasaaTa ; 2° d'ojia come 
d'sDtUopa parforda k la p^iota, attsebda k I’a^ da fibraa tresadaa at ganle d'uoa adria 
de perlee roogaa, blaoae at blaoebss anreuldas aotcor de la baae. CeUa>u eat 
raecorarta d'no la^ lasas ao fibrea da piaMara tiassdaa, omd d’una courooAa da 
cloQ «a laitoB at tamuad par oo boorralet dans laqnal a’eocastre one seeoade eorue 
d’aoiilopa boorrde eo partie de sobstaoces aagiqner; 3* d’uoa laoiera ua cub k 
laqoelJe eat fixda one soauatta so fer arae petit baUaat. 

Noo indigdoa ** Biionda.'' 

10. Una beUe i wtidkomaU* fcrmde d’ooa ooqna da fruit d'un arbra appeld 
mu&ala, gaara da calebaaaai cootaaeoi do mdlaaga d'oHjals les plos dlTers. 

Nom indigfeae ** Mudian^c." 

It. Una seconds boiu eo far blase, raaplia da dirarsas subataoces aagiqitea, 
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(wIm, ngvla, oiSeriKiiitM ««Beket« eo films, pmree, JCtMeMs, 9ic^ Mmnt k doimer onx 
f^ticbae QonvesuK sKriboA dv fev for«4 ei de tear ponvoir. 

12. Uoe Mu d mi4ieam*nU 10) FoTOi^ d'vns corns d’s&tilope boorrie de 
subeCenpea n^icelea, 1* tose reconrerts d*OB eedoit dlinile de peloM, de ddbria d'berbe. 
•le nffvJa, fonaut bourrelet en eoQiiMk* datioel eet fixde aoe eecoode petite conie. 

13. Urte Com* amuleoe (Fig. 11) le poiote perforce earvent i j peaeer nne oorde 
en fibres eofileot une sonoette en leitoft ee on eiSet eo bot^ Le bue est ornde 
d'oD tcou *e( recourerte d’ao eadnie formd d’bvile de pelme, de d^brie d*berbe et de 
n^ta formeot bourrekt eu eoDnet daqael «•( fixde one petite came d'eatUope. Sen 
KU Iddcbeur b gaerir lee laeledee. 

* Heatenr. 33 cia. 

14. Denx saekeii en dtofie d'uDpwta^a l*ae soDieeeut im m^enge d'oe, de 
plumes, de poUe do ebivre et de e^We, Berreat b leire dee mddleemeote, I'entre bourr^ 
db' Sel iadigbae, eai[^j6 perfoia eomme raddeciiK. 

Ifi. Un Couteau ewe gaiau (Fig. $) £eite de deux pleccbettea recteoguleirei, 
il4coapde» b le beae et reCeoaea per treda ligMurea en fibrw. 

Le leae eat ea (oraie de feoille de leorier, oba aaagde et orede d’ane ligM de 
petita Kreite grevda, elleat de le beae b le polate. Elle eat eneeauda decs dd msoebe 
eO b^ soulptd, b qoatre lergae jttoalerea et tenniad per on petit teoon. 

Le fddebear etuebe le eoatoeu b la c«otnre et a'eo sert poor cooper 1 m UerbM 
mddicelee. 

.» 16. Uoo elloogde et sectioonee eox deux axtziioitds aerreot de 

vantooea. 

Le fdtiebaur eppliqua I'ooe dea ooTertorea aor le corps das meJedes et eapire 
forteoteol per l*eaCre. 

Nom iodigbsa TtHeo. 

L7. Daox C^/eda««e# pereeea n somaat et b le beae, awreat de poiree b 
laveuecit. 

Nooa iodigboe Django. 

Poor a’en serrir la rn»UAa doit ae pUcar tor laa melw et lea pleds, le uogeege 
.u,trodniC le cenole deos I'enos da petiaot et Terse le liqalde xndleogd eux rnddica* 
ineota deoa la eelebesse, puis i1 ep^iqoe la booebe tor rooTertore roode felie deua 
le base de le eeJebease et eoaSle eree force. 

18. Deux eoqvilie* d’e^cargoi (Fig. 9) boorrdes de aabetaaicea mddieelae qoe le 
fdtiobaor odleage b Tboile de pelma, poor eo foimer one pbte doat 11 se aert deoa 
1^8 caa d’adeoite et d'eogorgemeot. 

19. Deox bandagot poitr /rariMM (Fig. 7) dea nrerabrea, sprameoe asiqoes, 
compoa^ d'ooe adrie de petltes lattes de hamboa joxc^poedea et relldea per iron 
li^tarea ea fibres de rophle, pndoogdea per deox cordea ea fibres tordoes eervent 

nouar aolcdemant le beadaga eoloor do membre freetord. 

Haateur dea lettce, I cm.; lergear, 19 w»- : loogaifiir dee cordaa, 3 m. 45 om.: 
ikom iadigbae Koaaaa. 

20. Dee lacocke i moditamenU feite en peeo d’eadlope eonaae b I’eide de fibrea de 
pibaaere et fenade per one oorde as fibrae de npbis tresades fizda b le partie iofdriaure 
At aeebeu Celoi-el ooatiaas dea ea, dea peuee de pooles, ooe petiie corna, one pacta 
de ebbrre, des fibres, dee morceeax de bols et eotree enbateocee serreat b douaer eu 
^dtiobe tea pouToIrs et ae sigaificetion aoolele 

Kom Icdigdoe ** TtAtUnia.'' 

2L. Un Mnwer fait d'ooa fine Usoelle da fer da fonne bloonceTe prolongde par 
line tiga e^Hodrique l^bremeat efilde. 

Kom iodtgdae ** LnAtatgo."' 

Le fdeiobear aa sen de eat iostniCMnt poor feire lee saugodea at lea tetonegea, 
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22. Ua ULvtirucUuT ^Fig. 12) f»vic d'ltoe eon»e d'MtUopo pwc^ six troui), 
lduit« «Q np«/a el eeoteDMt dee feuitUe de Wneoier el de le poudre de ngvla 
cndleo^e d’hoile de pelcee. Une en fer leg^sfoeat efilde k I'ltoe dee extrdmiin 
«Ht fix4e dsoe Tan dee troos perede dene le eerae. 

Le idiicbeur ee eert do eeabe^teur deoa le eat dee iDalediee de ]» peau du 
eeoeer eu de pleiee. Ia eerae eooiienl }e elierme gurriseeor. 

UDeraioime panie de eeloi^ieei n;paado eor te partie malede event I’eppIieUion 
de le lige de fer roogie an lea. 

29. Quetre *t\aU He gvortatigwe, nViublan piefree uiJii^ eerrent eiclu* 
itiveaeol k iimer lee deal#. 

24. Uo iaiilei pour Hent foil d'uoe ferto lunelte de for dent rone des exirCmiU'it 
eet mnuie d*Mae petite eotulle. CelU>^ eel plae^ eur U dent et k petite eenpa de 
nierteau le ^etkheor on eatee dee petitee pareellee. 

Ce u4me iBirraoeBt eert eocere k «nlever lee deote. Le patient pUoe U idle eur 
iei geconz da f^tieheor, le figure e« lieol le booebe ooverte. L'exlrfimit^ enUiUce 
«et plae^ lur le deol k ealerer et no coop eeo pond eur I'euire extr^nlt^ Verreobe 
rbleoitiBeDt 

25. ITo /or do laiue fergd ee fenae de leeeoge ell«e|d, eervietde monneledaoe 
le rdgloQ dee Belube. Celoi*ei fot retoU en fdtlo^ar eo ffiiributien de eoo Interven* 
doo dene uo cat de neledie. * 

2d. Uuc krraer felt* ea fibree de repble, ornde k le pertie infirieure et eopdrienre 
de frengee treeekee et ooukee. Uae eerde ea fibree terduee servaat de leolkre de 
euipeotioD eet fixfie k Too dee ooloe de la beeeee. Le fdtlobeur ce een de eette beetoo 
pour treoepArtor eei loitrniMDU do ebirw^o et toe noaibreoeos lubecaooei megiquee 
lore de toe pfinlgrioettono daoe la r^;ioa. 

27. Un konari d« /1tkA4ur Ml eo fibroe de repbie lieedee, emd au ioamot d*uno 
flinple pluBie de pintado. 

29. Voe peea d’eotilepe doeroaeaiix eervie^tn aruodlnoTO aorreot d’hoUllaiDetic 
eu ffitiokeor done I'esoreUo d# oee fooetioao eeerkea. J. VAEK. 




AfHoa, West. HAofle. 

A Bitaaa-Kcmo BuHiU. By J. W. Htm Mtfie, B^.y B.Se. 4A0 

Ko the eonree of e loor threogfa tbe prevloce of ftaaea, io yonhem Nlgerce, lUil 
we came, oo Jeoneiy I2ib. 1911, to Dekioe. Tbe towiu vbieh tt not a Urge one. 
le eiiQited about twenij ailee freco Obeba. tbe village oo tbe Blver Klgor elxooet 
oppoilte to Lokoje. Ii eoselclo of e Ueuee, eo Igare, and e Baeea'lCoae portion, 
io tbe Utter of which tbe foBera] drecribed below took pleoe. VaforConeteJ; it vrae 
iotpoieibie to follow the ceremoop from elan to fieleb, but wbat it wee puseible to 
eee I now pUce oa record, ia the hope that It mej be of tome intereeU Zo tbe 
eveDiog e greet beatleg of droua end firing of gone ettreotod oa to tbe Beeae-Somo 
village—an old maa bad died in tbe eftotDOOO ead bte grave we* being dug. Id lb* 
oeatre of tbe village ell tbe womeo wore grouped, tbeir beoko gleeooUg Id tbe light 
of a dnlJ red fire over wbtcb four bnge pete were ceoklog. Thej eat cliantlog eomc 
dirge, wbilet to one tide stood the widow weeping Utterlj. Before tlio deed man’* 
hut three mea were dtummtug ead deoclng. whilst behind it the grave wee beiog dug. 
Some doeea bo 7 « eqaattod around Uie bde, whlUt ooe men looaeocd the eoil with an 
axe blade attached to the end of e bog pole. Now aud then be stopped, and going 
into tbe bole scooped oot the Mrih with his head*. Tbe bodj lay in tbe jujn*' 
bouee eloee to tbe grave, eod noder the ehede of e greet tree. Smoke wee coming 
out of tbe bouse, end ell erooad it Bsea wore daneUg and dromming, shonting eud 
firlog otF gjoe. They told us that they would be at work on tbe grave all nlglic, 
and that the burial would he next day at fear o'clock: and, iodecd, the drunmiiiig 
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coQ^oued ihrooghoot die with d^p^trojuig persirteoce. The greve when 

we MW it wM oboQt nz tfi deep *od oolj jut wide eeougb for e mu to etoop 
tQ it, bnt thtT eeid they would dig it eboot 6 ftoen feet deep, ud then et the foot 
meke two eide toimele for the heed ud feet of the body rtepectively. At the 
bottom e bed wouW be mede of eticle. oa which the deed mu would be Uid- A» 
we went ew»y we nw the womeo dueiog round one of the woodu iDortars In 
which they ponad she goioee-coeo. Bech held e etick with which she repped ou 
the rim in time with the ohut they were angiog, ud eJl the time they mored 
slowly round ud round the moHer. Once buried they (old as the fooerel feut 
would begio, end for n week much “pito’’ would he drank, ud » yeer leter, for 
ooe moon,** the ieeet would be reeumed. 

All the next dey, et interrels, the drums boomed and the guns went ofp, end 
DOW ud then ebove the dm efartll lamenutioos resounded. Welkiog through the 
vilUgea we eew greet nomben of pote of “pit© ’* brewing, erety duster of huie bed 
fonr greet pote boiling over fine. And dl the while people ceme iu by twos eod 
threes from the eouotry to honour the deed—the King's feiber, once himaelf the 
King. At fire o’clock word wu sent le os (het ibe bnriel wu about to Uke piece, 
end goiog down t« the Tillage we found • Urge number of people collected. Tl)c 
women were is the centre <d the Tillage where they were on the previous eTenmg, 
end e greM screen bed been put up between them end the deed men’s huti beyood 
which they were not eUowed to pese. Around the greTu, now fully twelT© feet 
deep, crouohed some twenty boye, ud e little further out the old mu pipee in hud, 
the drummers, end helf-e^oees mu with gnus. 

The sun wee setting behind os, end before us the full mooo was begin aiug to 
ahine out when they lifted the body oat of the little but in which it bed lain ell 
sight. The drummers redoubled tbeir effsrla, asd gas efisr gon wae fired m qoiokly 
es they could be loeded. The body lej on u old btoe cloth just aa the old man bad 
died, only e white cloth bed been lied eewas the month and ooee. He bed been old 
and his forehead was farrowed and bis head grey. They lifted Um on to e low stool 
and washed ell hla body, ellowiog the water to run into a hollow scooped in the 
ground espedally to receiTe it Thu they dressed him is fine sew clothes bought 
from the Heuta traders the same dey—u apron of blue cJolh, a pair of ncbly 
embroidered trousers, two white robes with sleeTes lined with pnrple, a very finely 
worked robe of mottled bloe, and otct all a bloe-hluk gown. They placed a blue 
cap on his hud, ud lifting him up folded him within a Woe ud thu a while 
. shroud. Just before twisting ^ edges tightly they placed some oowriss beside him, 

ud hii “jojo ”_the akis of some animal—and some proTiwons for the way i then, 

still bolding him aboTo (be grorod, they folded the edges together leogthwiu over 
ud oTer nnlil the cloths wr^ped round him closely. At the head a long twist was 
left with which lo lower him isto the grave. 

Laying bitt u a grass mat they hrooght a kid» ud ue mu kneeUag st his 
feet called te the dead end spoke to him, bolding the b l eating kid at his aide. 

Perhaps he was ezeosiug the pi 07 sacrifice, lor is is said before the white mu 
came slaves were killed at tbe funeral of a king. Then the kid was killed, Us b^y 
was passed orer the corpse asd tbeo taku away. So they lifted up the dead king 
and carried bim into tbe boose that bad beu his. AU drumming ceased, and io 
absolute quiet the womeo wwe allowed (o come through tbe acreu and look at the 
dead mu lying in hSs house. I haTe a cker pictore of this scene. The great ffee 
overhead through the branches ot which the moon ie ehising clearly; the shadows 
creeping closer asd cloeer ; sad jnst at (he edge of night tbe silent men, old men ^ 
gripfdog ihmr long pipes, young mu with glesmisg sbouWers, men with big drams, ^ 
and mu with long flint lock guoi. la (he centre is (be grave with Its rampart of ^ 
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•MOTd which croQcb twmiy or mc dark igares. The fire bcL«tU tli« 
and biased ep, and alowlj ia proeeeeioD (be woid» pass to aud out of 
the hoE where the dead n laid. Preeeiitlj they brought oat the bcNiy ead lowered it 
10 w tht gnTt, eteadyiQg it by miu of the twiai of doth at ibe bead. There were 
tor« meo iQ the grare, etaodiag ooe abore the other, to help lo lay the body at 
^d so we left then, (be drama beetiag afaio, the guuv boomlog, and tb© 
&eraki (the old mto’e boo) eiUiag at the door of Us father*© bouae weepiag loodly. 

Ihey bory (heir deed lybg parallel to tbe riw, tUy told us tod ooe carious 
lUBtrameat figared ia the cMoouy, a wasd with a spi e at ooe eed aad four 
eioBgaied bell-like pieces at the other. Two e«de w« ^ed below the top, the ooe 
to ^ote the preeeot obeeqaies (be other (beee of aoother nmo of royal Wood who had 
died duriog the year. Thb wand ia only need at royal funerals ood is said to bare 
tbe virtue of preveniiog water from toachiog the body. Wbtt other eeremooles they 
pwformed mod what thioge they buried with the body we eould oot e«e. It wee 
night Jong before they bad laid bia down. J. w. SCOTT MACKfE. 


EEVIEWS. 

Orlmlnal Antliropology. Kupella. 

CUrore Zo«5roro—o Modem Mm of Serar. By Haoe Knrells UD |AJ 
TiaosUted from tbe Genum by M. Edea PaoL M.D. Eebraaa 1911 iW 
Pp. 7i + 194. 

Tbia little book cooteioe aa intereattog aeeoont of the pioneer of enmina] 
ant^pobgy by ao old point and frieaA It ia a high tribote to tbe tme frieodehip 
of Dr. Esrella tbaS in cxplaioiog and oetunatiog Lombtoeo*# work, he ia eorapolously 
impartial; aod the book becomee a well-balanced ezpoaitwo of what may be called 
Che Itahaa School of Crimioology. 

A abort Ant chapter givea a brief aeeooat of Lombroeo’a early life. The nest 
deala with the data of ertounal anihropology, diteaasee the bora criminal, ataviain, 
the criminal type end Cbe phyiicaj ebaraetere exhibited by criminals eepedally in 
regard to tbe akoU, brain, ear, and fecial ezpreaaioa. In tbe third and tongeet 
cbtpton the eppoeitioc nroQeed by LomUoeo'B optoione Imvtog beeo explaioed, e 
ibort acconns with critical remarks, foUowe on bie books f^oman a* Crimnai ud 
TU Politieai CVuuaof. aad coQCiodea with a eection on Criminal Peycbology. 

Tbe foortb chapter create of Loobroeo aa a eodal reConner. Eia poiot of view, 
eo often misnnderetood and nucrepreeencod, is weO expreued to the foUowbg 
words ; —“ He was en asthropologiet, hot he Modied hninan b^gs not to artifieja] 
“ itolatlon, nor in respect merely rf indiridoal organs «cb aa the ekoU or the brain; 
•• be twdied man aa he always maoifeets himeeU aa (be member of a commaoify : 
“ man more or leea perfectly adapted to bis eoriraimienS and io so far at be ia 
•• imp^eedy adapted, in conflict with the boetUe foroee of that aavirenment He 
readied eepecially the ill-adapted variedea of maokiod, aad tboee which Jack (be 
facolCy of adaptation; and in tbta acndy he eDd^voorod to dtoeover types. 

*' No other Inreetigaior has done aa mneh aa Lmobroao for tbe deacripticn and 
“ recognition, by means of exact meaaoraaeut aad nnmera^, of tbe sociologically 
** important non-ethnic varieties of (he boman spoeMs, Memo saptear. luspired by the 
“ great idea of evolniioo, be eameatJy endeavoured lo ebddate tbe moat obscure 
•' secreto of organic life: bQ( it was preeia^y by bis profoood knowledge sod under- 
ataoOiog of tbe organic realm tb»( be was salegtiarded from attempting to base 
bis sociological tboogbt open tbe reperfeial analogy betwoea the loos© asaodation 
of lodividnals in society aad (be intimate intercommunleatioa of die eelJe of a 
“ living orgaoiem, by means of which they are all fosed into a onitarr hrine.” 
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Tbd ** SigBi6e*itc« of Criimaftl Aotbropologj" 4 (bo ftQbjoct oezl diftcijuod. ood 
the oppoTtonikj i» (ftlen d eomctlog emneooe uleee ragerdi&g Lonbroeo's riowt, 
eepeeiellf tb«( idee which co p re e eoM him m hevlog rogerd cierelj to Che born 
crimlae). The reletion of the eBriroDm«iit,ie ite videeteeiiee, to the crimioe) forme 
the tDbjec(*iDt(ter of Loabro9o*8 eoihropologj. He hed e dietieet preference for 
the stQdy of etetet ntber than {roeeeeea, which aeccnDte for hij attraction to 
epilepej and the traoce atatea of apTritoalisB. If the etodj of criminal antbropologj 
it able to throw light oo (he caueet of aoU-aocial aotiona, it will be helpfal io 
gnidiog ns to tbe heat ueaaa f(w the preearratlon of aocial aecnricy. 

NaxC we aee bow Lombrooo waa drawn into (be tormoiJ of polities. With bia 
oenal entboaiaam, uoeelfiahneaa, and indaatr; ha threw biuaalf loCo the iiiTeatigation 
of Pellagra, that ecoo^e of the Italian peasant. Hia explaoaCion of its eanaea and 
of wbat waa repaired to ecabat it bad the two'fold eflact of dnwing him into tbe 
moTement for agrarian reform and oi bringieg down npon him tbe hatred of the 
tandowDiBg eUaaes of Loabard 7 and Ventea. Tbeae people auoceagfoUj engineered a 
bofcou againat him aa a phjmeiaa, with (he reault chat a large conaultlBg practice 
waa completelj deatrojed. We are reoioded of tbe illnatrioue Harvaj, whose ” practice 
fell migbrilj. after the pnbUeation of hia great diecorerjf for '(was believed bj the 
" volgar that he waa erackhrtiaad.’* 

Tbe laat chapter ie derotod to (bat work bj which Lombroeo is besc known in 
chia coonlry, “The Mao of Ganinay" in which he laja so moch sCreas on the conneo-. 
(ton betireen ej>iJepej and genins. How far gatuoe. iManit/, and crime are the resulc 
of a pathological condition mani rating icsalf diffarendf according to edocation and 
eBTirosmenC is a qnaelioD tbe sCiidf of JLombroso raises if it doM noC answer. 

An appendix refers to Loobroso'a e^nieiiatic raaearohes. Althongh with these 
Dr. EnrelJa claarlj haa no sjmpatbj, and the whole scbjeet moat be diataatefni 
to bicDf yet with that iaIrBeaa wUch eharneteruea the book, be daseribaa Lombroao'e 
oiQclt-co'b^regretCed dealings with mediums aod Bnsapia PalJadioo. and eonclndae 
with tbe words, “ To oor eoemioa we freelj give the Lomhroao of saDila decaj, 
“ for tha Xotolwoao of jooth for erer joang is oon." 

The book is a remarkable h^bute to oee d tha most remarkable men of Cba 
nineteench century, whose origiBalltf and indnaOj have done so much to stir op 
thonght, and bare alreadj bora froit In tha and/ and treatment of crime throughout 
Europe. Even In ov own eouarrj. where new ideas are so slowly acceptcdf and 
nowhere more than in the legal profession, tbe new reforms associated with tbe 
terms, “First OfTendere Act," “Boracal System,'’ “ProbatioQ Act," ‘‘HabiCual 
Orimioal," ere indirectly Craceable to tbe work of Lombroeo, work wbloh in daya to 
come we may hope wilt reenlt in lesaeoiog tbe great iDCubos of insanity and crime 
wbleh now w^ha ao baavUy on eiTilisad banaaity. E. A. PARiCry. 


New Gained: Ethnograplir & FoUdore. Dempwolff: Ton Lusclian. 

Soe4sUr’Areii9, Btuid 1, Btji i., tutd JfSrcAeM ofu Bi/Hiii. Voo dAC 

Dr. 0. DempwolfT. ^ur f'iaojrrapiie dor Aatrerm'AHpsvCe>F/ws<ea. Von lUU 
Prof. F. von Lnschan. Leipzig and Barlin: Dniek nnd Varlag von B. Q. TriibDer. 1911. 

The sacond part of J^a^uter'Areiiv ia dedicated to Kew Gninea, and contmos 
two articles. The first, by Dr. Detopwolff*, gi^ tbe text and craosUtioo of ten 
stories from BiliUli (AaOolabeBay) coUeetad in German East Africa from an eighteen* 
year-old Papoan, one of a draft of IfiO reontita sent to do swrice there in 1906, 
but repatriated after a short tuae. Among tha acories which ^pear to be tocemio ia 
one io wblcb a crocodlJe is bora as one of twins and, after a series of adveaturea, 
expluaa that he is not a troe erooodile bat t reioearoadM of an ancestor. In the 
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weood ftruele Professor von Irfitchtn figures ud d«Mrib<4 4 onnber of objecCa froo) 
cbe Empreoa AQ^aat4 riror. Th* folk of iho middle tod nppor tmchM probebly 
preseat two or three dininct eolcures, eod eerminlj differ from ^oae in the neigb- 
bo)irbood of the river month. The epeeiaene described ere from the middle r^ebes 
sod iocJode cl *7 veseela with one aide of die seek deeomted «itb s pig's fsce. tbe 
snoot projecting eomewhstt m do tbe feetnres cn one welJ-koows ifpe of esrlv 
Bnropeso oro. These vessels sre extreoelv q|Hj, sod eentrset msiheticsll^ with tbe 
really beautifoJ ahsJlew bowl coren of elaj, appareDtly made by the saoM people, 
and decorated with patteraa vbieh bear a eert^ resemblantie to those of the Papuan 
Gulf.* Tbe finest p i e ce te a pig’s bead modelled in tbe roaod with outstretched 
woodea tcogne, wbicb abojrs a vigorous nattmlism nncommon in Xew Gnloea. 
There tre figures of a number of ioterestlog wood eareiogs, many of which are 
beandfdl pieces of work and nolike anything hitherto deechbed. The article cloaea 
with fignres of woven masks and prepared beads with carefully modelloil featcres, the 
whole painted so that at first sight they look as if the skull was oorered with dried 
and elaborately tatooed skin. PieaUy, Professor von Lnsehan ootes with regret tbst 
we bare not the Isast knowledge of (ha sociology of the people who make theic 
characteristic objccle. C- G. SELIGMANN. 


SoGioIOiPy. Hftddon. 

Oars’ CVadfrs /row Many Laitd*, By Kathleen Haddon. Longmans, dl|£ 
Green 4 Co., 1911 . lUD 

There are two gsnee to be foand in arsry (quarter of tbe globe, knuckle bonea 
and cate’ cndlea, nnder which lati« beading siriog games or pnssles may be classed. 
Tho variety of these iodeed, and their conneedoo with sapeittitioni and legande 
—parucnlariy among the Eakimo—have for some years aUracted tbe aUcndon of 
ethnologists. Thu hOss Hadden’s little work, with diagrams of nearly sixty figures, 
and her clear and concise directions for making Is especially welcome. Miss 
Haddon has gone to many soartee'for bar examplea, and bas bad she invaluable 
assistance of Dr. Haddon, who had inpplisd her with figures wbicb be bad learnt from 
the Karaho Indians, and others wbieb he had broagbt frem the Torree Scralu and SootL 
Africa. In the Inbrodoction tbe aothor mendons the ** oocunwooe of an acoompauuneni 
“ of chants or words in tbe Torres Straits and tbe freqnent representatious of pemoDs 
** or objeeu eonoeeted with religiofi w mytb^ogy in Oc^a.” With regard to the 
latter tbe writer of this Dotice, when io the Sontb Sees four years ago, wse shown 
a mannaeript work by a German doctor, an old recent in Samosk, which contained an 
oztenvvo collection of atriug fignree, many representing a complete story, one of them 
being mai’h after the style of the l^end of tbe nofortunate brers depicted OQ tbe 
old cluoa plates. Miss Haddon does not deal with British figures, but in mentioning 
one, " Sawing wood,’’ taogbt to Dr. Haddon by Tm, Uddio Ahmad, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, who said it was known io Delhi and Locknow nndw the name of * Scissors,” 
she expresses her belief that tbe fignre also oocnrs io England. We can assure bor 
that it does, as we played it ia ow boyhood qoice balf-a-centniy ago. The string 
figures lllnstrated in the book do not ded with tbe better known variety of figures, 
but with tbe hitherto onreganJed form, which maybe conalxQcted by a aingla player, 
and which, as tbe aothor remarks, ** apart Croin their ethnologicaJ interest, form a 
fasclusting pastime for an Idle bov.” Some fifty of these are given, seme, aoeb as 
the '^Flsb Spear " or ‘^Tbe Cocoaaat Palin TVee,” being quite simple and easy, while 

* One 9i thes e coven bss apoa it a ceavsBrtleaal face ckeely naeBbliog «ngnTed ce 
a cone ibell in tbe brltisb Mosesm Cicea the prehlstevk site at Baiau (CoUJt^ood Bay). B.K.Q.. 
and Hirured by M^mana and Joyce ia Jaii n mefatfcui Amw ameWsd caiVmerd £mutt TVlw. 
W.VIIL 
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others, sQcb M the Eeklao “Fox xnd Wlule,’' or the wider hnowo *' Mood,” toko 
Moae time end xra diSeall lo miwipalete. Oae fifnre hoowa i& ScoClxcd u tbe 
L«ubin^ ot Lo«hid*» Dogs,** eod in Kortb Asnorit^ u * Crow’s Feet,” hM t world'wide 
dietribotioo, oocDmof also is Korth QneensUod end E*«t AIrteA, bsTlog a different 
mode of fditnetioa ia aevlf ererj plaee. Mbs Heddoa alio describee a dozen amosing 
string “hieks” gathered from diffsent parts of the world, iocIndiDg the well-known 
Eoglish “hanging adok,” aad ooa of a eiinilar charaeter from Central Africa. Miss 
Haddon maj ba eoograuilated oo baTiog prodoced an iatweatCog work on a subject 
of wbloh rei7 little has hithvto been known in this coaatrj. T. H. J. 


ladonesia. de Castro. 

Floru <U C^ral. By Alboto Osorio de Cano. Di^U (Timor): Impe&sa dll? 
yadooal, 1910. Pp. 269. Ill/ 

Seabor de Caetro is a member of tbe youngv school <£ Portuguese pootry: be 
is also a jodge in tbe Portagacae eclodal service, aad baa' lived in many pans of 
the world. This is act the place to asks a criticism on the poems in this work ; 
written ia tbe tocgne of those that first “ sailed ffom Portugal’s western strand, e’en 
** beyond Taprobana’s isle,” and priated in Timor, they have a peculiar interest of 
their own. But besides the poems there is in Ibts work very moeb contwoed of groat 
interest to tbe stodent in tbe vesy fall notes which accompany them. Tbe author 
refers to a jmssibllity of ethnological reeeertb bemg carried out uoder Government 
aosplces in Portugusee Tbxior: it is to be hoped more will be beard of this. He 
himself could donbtlesa give some ralaable infcrtaaliCB. Indeed, he winds up this 
work by recording his own aathropome&ieai measnremeats. G. C. WHEBLE&. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOOIETIXS. 


Anthjopologj. 

ABCH^OLOGT. 

G. A. WAfBWBiesT.<^/Vr> dyncOU Imt Btodi 
1911, loa] 


British Aasooialdon. 

from Epypt—[M ajt, ^||g 


B. B. Maam, M.A.—Pf rir/ o ee wg Mam m yers^.^l. A cave named La Cota 
tU St. Brefods, on the soatb eout of Jersey, has yielded (e) otteoic^cel remaios, 
ideotified as those of s pleistoceas fsaoa, woolly rtiioocerte, reindeer, two kinds of 
horse, bovinee, and deer;'(d) nine homan teetb, which Dr. Keith regards as those 
of an adolt tsdividoal of (be Neanderthal (ypa, sod indeed as being in certain features 
more primitive than any hitharto known; (e) nnmerons implements of well-marked 
Uousterian ^lea, ainODgit which none are of the coup <U p^g type with secondary 
cbippiDg on both faces. These finds were all close t4^cher amongst tbs remuns 
of a hearth not far from the cave eotranae, node? aboat twenty feci of aecnuulatioQS, 
eeuisUng of clay and nck-mbl»Bh. 

2. A cava named La Catu «ds St. Gaos, on the north coast, n^ tbs north-west 
comer, has yielded rmplenMota of a 3dousterian fadea, hat of a eoaiaer workmanship, 
one of these being a heart-shaped cwp da pcimg^ whQst three others approximate 
to the same form. It is suggested that this cave belongs to an older Monsteriao 
horison than tbe other. Two separate hearths have been found here, tbe site having 
been receatly searched completely. 


3. Other evidence coocemlng ^eistoceoe man in Jersey is scarce and uncertain: 
(o) Sporadic fimt implements have been asaigned to the Moueterian and other palmo 
litbic horisoDs ; (fr) a bomao skull, aad elsewhere (he bone of a horse, have been 
found deep in tbe loeas of tbe low-lyiag parte of the island, which in some casee 
underUes tbe stratam contmning reouins of the early neolithic period: (c) the raised 
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b«MiiC8 of JoTMj and tb« ueigbbocrbood provula a |imbl«maiie scala «f eroergence* 
and Bobue^eoces, into wliioh cnaf b« fitted the partieiiJar emef^enfo emociding with 
the MousteriaB oMopatloe. [ArtA«e/o^u, VeL LXTT, 1911.} 

W. Dalb, F.S.A.— Mtmirnal4 e/ Prthuiaric Mam i» The gravel 

of the Avon from MUford Hill in Wilublre down to Cbriatobureh lo Uanta» and 
the clifT MctioDo at Barton Hllfoed, at Hillbead, oei ^ from PortaoMutl], and at 
a poiot iu the Tale of Wight dov); ^pemta^ hare all ytekled palmc^ithlc impleraante 
in great Tarretj. No dlatriet ta, however, more prolific than the valley of the Itcbeo 
nod tbe Test. The great age claimed far theae gravel bade and for the ateoclated im¬ 
plements is confirmed hf the exiatecoe i>ear Soothamptoo of several etreams which have 
cnt for theneelvea aecoodar^ valJej* of great depth right thioogli the gravel mdco it 
wae depoeiwd, and tbrongh the underlying beds. The imideoiente m of great variotyt 
and are repreeentatlve of all the variooe iorcoe into which palieoUtbt can be classed. 

Keolithie implecneBts are plentifaJ aod Ipecimens of almost all the types known 
elsewhere In Britain have been foond. The most coaunoo implement^ apart from 
cbe simple fiake, is the roo^y chipped cela A few long barrows exist in remote 
parU. One daebojed on Stoekbridge Down socne yeaia ago contained an nnbumt 
rn a (wonobed form. Most ef the eoospiciioos hills are ccowsad by defensive 
earthworks, and some of these ^hably date from NeoUthie timea. Many of the 
sides of the dowoe have *• lynohete ” or terraces ol cultivation which are of onemt^n 
ege. The only megalitbic uonoment in (he county is on the western side of the 
Isle of Wight and is called the “longstone." It was evWeotly origin^y a dohnsn. 
Barrows of the Bronse Age are very ahnndanl, partioolarly in tbe New Forest. 
Many boards of bronse impleaente have been fonod in the county, and single specimens 
are not scarce. Some implemaata sbowiog Irish affinities may be regarded as relies 
of tbet time in the Bronze Age when there was eemmerce between Ireland and 
Scandinavia, and Sontbampton was a convenient p«t of e^ 

0. G. S. CJuwTCJto.—TAc £aTly Broaxe Agr i» Britaia.—This paper deali 
with tbe distribution ef Bronze Age impteaeoCs in Britain, and dedneed from this 
and from geographical eoesidmatioas the main Uoee of cornmnnicatioo aod the position 
of the chief centres of popnlation in early times. 

T. Davies FarcE.—4 Boswn FertiJUd Pott m <*e NoUmgkamskiee 
A Prtlimiwg Nau on tAe Ejeeanatioiu ^ 1910 «a<f 1911.—The post has beeo 
Identified with the Margidunnm of the se c o nd aod third Antonins Itinararias. The 
remmns are approximately trapeo^al In shape, the east and weet sides being 
parallel, with an intarael area of six acres and a measnrament over all twelve acres. 

ExCAvarioxt of 1910 aeh 1911. 

(a) Trtnchtt near tAe SouiAom BoMpovt.—Roofing, coloured wall-plaeter and 
isdated teuera were fooDd. Snperimpoeed pavemeote fnroisbed evidence of three 
ooci^aiJons. 

(h) Section tArou^A Souikon Bowperf.—Bubble work oo a foundation of on- 
drees^ stone packed in clay wae foand. 

(«) Section tArougk iAe Southern /Wsc.—The broad Sonlbere Fosse was com- 
posed of three ditches, angnlar in form, separated by two clay platfoims. 

FlM1>S. 

(1) (<j) Bode ^brie made of day mixed with ponnded ebelU and 

ornamenKed with primitive incised markings, foond below tbe layer of typj»l 
RomanoBritisb discovery and almoct certainly Pre-Bomao and Celdc. (fi) Samian 
ware. Many examples of first centnry fatwic. The sec«id and probably tbe early 
part of the third ceetoriee were re pi e sa n ted by nomorons examples of Form 37, 
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with tbe> ueuftl atjlM of daooraeion. PUio foma refamblo to cbe a^oeod oeohirv 
w«Fe ftUo ftbuodaoC, (<t) ltomaoo*Brikiah and okhor warai^Fragmovta of amphora' 
and morbaria vara Quroarova, alao much dark aod gra; looal (?) wara. Ezamplaa 
of Upohuroh, Caator, and Naw Foraat fabric vara alao dlacoTerad. Stfma l^iia 
fra^eoLarj apocimena of indaoked ware, with iooiaad marking, froiu Eaafara Oaul, 
ara auoogat tba oollaolion. 

(2) Iron Two abort aworda of Bonaan t/pa, kaja, iialilt 

(d) Brwu and other OmammU.^X Abiila of aotiqua pafteira found at a 
depth of Ato faat. A pit oeppar paadaot for a horae trapping having the ebapa of 
a& aDaaoa'a ahiatd with a rude ropraaeotatioo of a boraa npoii it. Tha Uleral pointa 
ware out into the fom of eaglaa* head a. Probably of fourth oentur/ date. 

(4) ^oMa.—Skeleton of an old man at depth of four feet^ bonae of three infants 
At three feet. Anioal bonoa vara numaroua. 

(5) D^niUlf/ 7*rt-Homan O^Vera.^A grouod axaboad oroalt of graa^ ebloritio 

alata; depth 4^ feat, and two brooee eookatad eelti 3^ inehei in lang^. '' . . 

(6) Cojne.—Vickorinua (265-267). Carauaiue (287-293), Conekana (823-396). ' 
Eugauiui (392-395). 


A. IftTiyo, P.Sc.p B.A.—Lofer Findt of Hone oud other PrehUlorie Mam- 
maiian Hemaine at Stortford. —Along with (brae well-preaervad lover Java 
of B- loii 0 i/ron* (wo brokeit ahoQlder-bladaa of caboUut and tbe three moat 
Important Umb^bonee have been diacoverad. The following reaulta are obteioed bf 
(I I riding (ha oentral length in each caee b; the laaek breadth of tbe booa^~ 

Badlue hfekaoarpa) Metataraal 
86 7 . . . 6 43 • 8‘50 


Bj Profesaor J. C. Ewart'a formula the horse must bare stood tbirteSD batfda 
at the withers. 

• Two other horae*booee were found lest jetf on the aaat aide of the rahej. 
bnder one foot of tbe poet>glaaial rubbi^rifk’' 

July, 1911.—Forkber down the ralley > deep treoub (7 feet to 12 feat) haa 
bean dug to lay down a oew main eewar. The bottom of the tTSOoh for Dearly a 
quarter of a mile exposed the glaoial ebiogle wbieh was foand beneath ebe peat lu 
^ the foar trial«boriaga for tbe gas>pik, passing op into ooaraa, dinky *‘8obotter” of 
thg valley dank. In plaoea tbe peaty silt of tbe gee^plt exoaratioo noore. 
JJadar 2^ feet of this In one place was fouod (7 feet below tbe road) a peat^Uined 
\ «iwdtif of bona callylsg exactly with that from tbe pit^ezoavatlon, atroDgly stained 
with bon pbospbaCe. To this glacial eb ingle Pleietooeoa mama alien reoiaioa oaa«D|f^ 
and a eemog brown loam is iDtaroalatad with it as tha vallay>6aok is appr^geSiad. 

Lake Vlltaffee tn the Xelyh^ourhood of Glaetotilury.—Report of t/to Gommiuee. 
—The aeoood eaaeoD'e exploration of (be Maaro Lake Village inoluM'iha examioa- 
tloD of (ha reneloing portion of Dwelling*Uoiiod vlj, the whole ot Uound rlH. and 
portions of Mounds lx, z, and xl. Mounde rlli and ix prasaohad apeeia) points of 
interest in tbe matter of oobakrnotioa, but, taken aa a whole, tfdt portion of tba work 
was dlaappoinriog and added liulo to fbe koowlodga already gained at Glastonbury. 
Tba relic* diaooTared were hardly as nnmeroua as lest year. > 

The Apt of Btone CireUe.^Roport of the Conmtffss.—Tbe aeasoo’s work at 
Avebiiry was praotioally ooaflned to extending tbe ax^oration of tba south •west 
^mrtlon of thafoaaa. Tba ranlta obteioad bear out tbe views based oo the proTtotir 
ozeavatiotiB tod stnogthan tbe Uliaf that the moduiTaot belongB to neidttdd 
(poesihlj lata oaoUtbio) timae. A 
CoiDQittae's report. 

A PrekiitorU Site at Biekop'e 

Pilakd by Stbi axo Spomswooox 
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